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Preface 


The present study is about the Educational Life Style of 
Tribal Children. The study is obviously for those who are 
more connected with tribal people and their educational prob- 
lems. The tribal school children, teachers and administrators, 
sociologists, parents and other citizens are the main characters 
in this book. Its main theme is the social environment of the 
tribal schools with which every teachers working in a tribal 
area must be acquainted. The most important event that 
happens in the school is the result of human interaction. 

Teachers, sóciologists, administrators, planners, parents 
and other citizens do not live in isolation nor cut off from their 
fellows. They are fully linked together by social ties. We call 
the product of this interplay of personalities as the real school 
education as education is basically a social process. Moreover, 
they may find new challenges in the area of tribal education for 
further exploration. It will also serve as a pace-setter empirical 
study in this direction. Itis also relevant in respect of peer- 
group learning, study of the slow learners, gifted and average 
tribal students studying in tribal schools. A comparative 
analysis of the tribal children with their non-tribal counterparts 
studying in the same setting, will also serve other educational 
ends. s 

The book is divided into eight chapterr. A brief description 
of each is mentioned here. Chapter 1 deals with the needs and 
Objectives of the study. Chapter 2 is related with sociological 
account of the tribal people and progress of tribal education in 
our country. Chapter 3 is devoted to methodology, procedure 
and techniques. Chapter 4 comprises of development of tools, 
data collection, and analysis. Chapter 5 analyses the findings 
and discussion about the Educational Life Style (ELS). The 
variables of ELS include attendance, educational attitude, oc- 
cupational aspirations, educational aspirations, self-concept and 
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academic achievement interaction (F-ratios) with sex and 
caste, family size and caste. family education and caste, 
parental occupation and caste and family income and caste. 
In Chapter 6, the focus is on the non-parametric analysis 
ofthe data. Tn this chapter you will find 
variables; utility of education; parent's 


education, differential curriculum, study 
ment, 


the dependent 
attitude towards 
hours, home environ 
Teservation policy, girls education and compulsory 
education. The opinion of the tribal students was taken to 
study their life pattern. Factor analysis of the variables of 
ELS is given in Chapter VII. The last part is devoted to con- 
clusions, implications, Suggestions and discussion of crucial 
issues related to educational life style of tribal students. 
Although the focus of the book 
Madhya Pradesh (India), 
comparison. 
aspects of edu 
Khargone distri 


their social and 
Students with their non- 


settings. The study 
material and indicates 


h comparison of tribal 
tribal counterparts studying in the same 


provides a handy source of reference 
the gaps in our research. 


Bhopal KHEM RAJ SHARMA 
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cular to underline the concept central to the study. 

The thesis is work of quality it is well planned, wel 
organised, well illustrated and rigorous work over a period o 
time. The investigator has in spite of having to deal with s 
many variables and such massive data, been able to welc 
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needed improvements. 
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— The investigation was concerned with studying the educa 
tionallife style of the scheduled tribe students studying i 
higher secondary schools in the state of Madhya Pradesh. Th 
main focus was to examine the structure variable of the ‘style 
by analysing the educational practices followed by them. 

The study found that while the non-tribal students wer 
more regular in attending the school as compare to their triba 
counter-parts, the family size and parental occupation do nc 
influence the attendance of pupils at scbool. The stud 
demonstrated the tribal students’ positive attitude towarc 
education but lower educational aspirations in comparison wit 
their non-tribal counterparts. However, tribal students wei 
found to have higher occupational aspirations than the noi 
tribal students. Another set of findings include lack of positis 
self concept and low academic achievement on the part ( 
tribal students. As regards utility of education, the stuc 
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found no differences in the opinion of both tribal and non- 
tribal students. Similar was the finding with regards to parental 
attitude towards education in respect of the two groups. How- 
ever, the study found significant difference between the two 
groups in their opinion about the courses of studies. Some of 
these findings are quite revealing and may be viewed as con- 
tribution especially from the point of view of their implications 
for redesigning of education for the scheduled tribe students. 


This is perhaps the major strength of the study. The overall 
quality of the work is very good. 
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Vice-Chancellor, 
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Students' deals with an important problem; the researcher made 
an excellent case for its significance; it is well organised and 
Presented; his methodology is appropriate and the instruments 
adequate. The Sociological study of the tribal students is 
interesting and the history of the Indian Government’s involve- 
ment with their education is clearly described. The 
are presented in good statistical order, 
tion is clear and adequate. Finally, 
great deal of thought to the impleme 
suggestions for implementation withi 
for further research which will built upon this study. 

This Ph.D. thesis presents a very 


good study of the Educa- 
tional Life Style of Tribal Students with respect to a number of 
variables. 


findings 
and the verbal presenta- 
the researcher has given a 
ntation of the study, some 
nthe school system, and 
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Introduction 


The necessity for providing appropriate educational 
experiences to all the children has become increasingly impor- 
tant. Today it has reached a point where educators are more 
anxious to arrive at a satisfactory solution. The need for 
solution has, in a sense, been brought home to the schools by 
constitutional directives, general public opinion and world 
events. There is a wide spread demand that there should be 
an elimination, or atleast a reduction of number of socio- 
logical problems, precipitated by inadequately and inappro- 
priately trained persons. In addition, government, industry, 
substantial segment of society and leaders who are vocal but 
not expert are demanding a huge increase in the number of 
technical trained people. 


Educators, sociologists, anthropologists and political 
leaders, in a sense, are responsible for much of the criticism 
that is being directed against them. Education is expected to 
reflect philosophy of the society in which it exists. It has, in 
many ways, encouraged common man to define the specific 
types of experiences and methods that shall be required to 
educate the future citizens to take their appropriate roles-in 
this society. Johnson (1964) believes that “not only have the 
educators been hesitant to assume responsibilities in these, 
their, legitimate are!:s of functioning, but too often they have 
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ageressively sought responsibilities that do not belongto the 
School, thus exposing themselves to Criticism in these other 
areas as well". In many instances, the tribal students arc a 
broader and more complex sociological problem than they are 
often considered to be by many educato 
cies, other than the Schools, 


pecific and unique 
to be most effective 
gencies. 


contribution to make. But if its efforts are 
and lasting, it must cooperate with other a 


gs are bound to occur, First, the 
activities are 
1 diagnostic, remedial and other essen- 
tial programmes suffer, Second, additional personnel may be 
employed by the School to keep up legitimate as well as addi- 
tonal services. In eithe Y other activities, 
In which the School is engaged, men and material resources 


ads the schools are faced with 
heir Imperfect handling Of problems with which 
Come involved, 


taken away 


appro Teadily accepted b 
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The solution to provide the kind of educational experiences 
required by each child cannot be achieved quickly. It often 
requires a complete rethinking regarding curriculum and school 
organisation. Any change made for one child affects not only 
thatchild butallthe other childrea of the school. Further 
more, programme planning cannot occur at one level only and 
be effective. It must be planned for the school life ofthe indi- 
vidual, starting from admission in the school and continuing 
until he is ready to leave the school Planning should not stop 
at the time he or his parents decide or he wants to leave the 
school or when he discontinues his formal education at the end 
of the course. 


The very magnitude of the problem often makes it difficult 
to see its component results in numerous discrete efforts pro- 
viding piecemeal solution, such as a science and social studies 
curriculum, giving reading instructions, planning a unit to 
include the needs of tribal students, and so forth, without 
readily coming to grips with the total problem. Even though 
the problem is recognised and understood in its entirety, the 
results are usually just as meagre since the general attitude is 
then that of indifference. Johnson (1964) has rightly said, 
"How can we deal with a problem as complex as this one"? 
Often nothing is done because everyone is waiting for an 
authority to show the way. In order to arrive at the solution, 
the problem must be understood and a method of attack plan- 
ned thatis realistic in terms of the facilities and personnel 
available. 


The educators have recently been called upon to aid the 
educational planning for the tribal people.! The tribals are 
notusually considered a part of the group of exceptional 
children with whom the educators concern themselves. The 
educator, however, brings to the problem a clinical approach 
that makes him highly qualified for participating in the plan- 
ning of the solution. He will quite often advocate a clinical 


1. Proceedings of the 38th CABE Meeting held at New 
Delhi in November, 1974. 
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approach designed in relation to the characteristics of each 
child, that is, individualisation of instruction. This does not 
necessarily mean teaching where a number of children present 
problems and levels of ability that are so similar in nature that 
they can be helped to find solutions with common instructions. 


The problem of providing appropriate type of educational 
programmes for the tribal people has a number of facts which 
must be understood before solutions, that have meaning and 
value, can be proposed and accepted. It is a lack of thorough 
understanding of the problem and inability to clarify it rather 
than a lack of recognition of its existence that have caused the 
educators to fail to arrive at an acceptable and lasting 
solution. 

The educational problems of the tribal people had its 
inception with the attainment of freedom of the country. It was 
at this time that the compulsory education laws were passed 
by some of the states and central government and began to be 
enforced as such. Since then the problem has steadily increas- 
ed in intensity and seriousness as the nation has moved from a 
Tural to more or less an urban society and a higher premium 
has been placed upon education. 


The tribal people can be benefited 
can learn, but they can derive 
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Schools and other schools established by the tribal welfare 
institutions. The task of social and educational development 
has also been considered important. There are many factors 
that have created the problem as it exists today. Educators 
are, for the first time, beginning to look intensively at the 
various educational problems that lead to the social problems. 


Tribal children's perception of education might be different. 
They might perceive themselves as truants, inattentive, lazy in 
their work and having discipline problems. The observations 
are borne out by Liddle's study of adolescents who created pro- 
blems both for the school and community.! He found among 
them the instances of the school failure, dropout, and dis- 
cipline problems. The delinquent adolescents were often non- 
achievers with I.Qs. ranging between 7; and 89. A logical 
solution to the problem must be two-fold. One, a programme 
must be developed that takes into account the learning and 
developmental characteristics of the tribal students as well as 
a content that has meaning relative to their environment and 
experimental background. Two, a value system that places a 
premium on socially acceptable behaviour must be taught and 
substituted for the one presently accepted. Unless the school, 
with its tremendous impact upon children’s attitudes and 
learning, makes a pasitive approach in the indicated directions, 
it will continue to teach and help precipitate non-acceptable 
behaviour. No one agency has a greater potential for positive 
change than school. 


Education, according to Sharma (1977), has generally been 
regarded as a social service. Its role as a direct investment for 
economic development has begun to be appreciated only 
recently particularly after the Second World War. The specta- 
cular recovery of the War-torn economy of Evrope and Japan 
emphasised the contribution of human element in the economic 


1. Gordon P. Liddle, “An Experimental Programme for 
Slow Learning Adolescents." Education Leadership, 17, 
No. 3, December, 1959. 
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development. Their fast reconstruction was based largely on 
the skill-capital in these nations. The attention of education- 
ists, sociologists and philosophers was also gradually drawn to 
the process of change in the developing countries with greater 
emphasis on extension method. In the process of change, 
communication of ideas assumes a vital role. Not only can 
the potential of communication, through the written symbol, 
can be exploited with the spread cf education but it can also 
be appreciated that even for effective oral communication the 
symbol has to be understood, equally and in the same spirit, 
on both the sides. Extension education through different 


media, therefore, becomes an important element in the strategy 
of economic developmeat.* 


Education is the most important element in the develop- 
ment of any community, particularly when it is faced with a 
new situation with which educationists are not familiar, parti- 
cularly in tribal areas where new developmental programmes 
are being taken up. These areas are being thrown open to the 
influence of modern administrative, economic and social pro- 
cess. These committees are face to face with a completely new 
situation which is beyond their social control and even beyond 
their comprehension. Ignorance is the biggest reason for 
weakness. Therefore, the More articulate begins to take 
advantage of the simple situation in the backward areas. Our 
developmental efforts, designed for the benefit of the more 
backward people, may in this situation, on the contrary, result 
in some kind of disadvantage. In this context, we may take any 
criteria, education emerges as the most important and crucial 
investment. 


Lastly, the role of education as an investment in human 
resources has been increasingly recognised both in the under- 
developed and the developed countries. In India, we are faced 
with a situation where the spread of higher education has 


* B.D. Sbarma Planning for Educational Development in 


Tribal Areas, Ministry of Home Affairs, Govt. of India, 
New Delhi, 1977. 
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raised the aspirations of the people. Some important ques- 
tions pertaining to the adequacy of the present pattern of out- 
lays in education have to be answered. The process of change 
has a differential impact upon the various sections of a com- 
munity. Certain aspects may even have adverse effects for 
certain sections of the society. [n the case of the people of 
backward areas, education is the most important communica- 
tion channel for the beneficia! aspects of the process of change. 
If this complementary role is not dealt with by an educational 
effort suited to the needs of people of these areas, a selective 
process which may favour only those influences which may 
benefit the vested groups, may dominate. This will be detri- 
mental to the balanced development of the society. Therefore, 
investment in education, or a broader form of citizen educa- 
tion, will not only be an economic investment for these com- 
munities, but an investment for building up the society and an 
investment which will help them to maintain their balance in 
the face of a new situation which is now largely beyond their 


comprehension. 


A general review of the educational scene in the country 
brings out the fact that the tribal areas stand at a much lower 
level in terms of literacy and enrolment of school going chil- 
dren as compared to the other arcas The level of the economic 
development of these regions is also considerably lower. Thus, 
whereas the task in relation to economic development in these 
areas is much wider, the basic tools available are quite 
inadequate. Therefore, education becomes a crucial element 
for achieving a faster rate of the development of these areas. 


Although the spread of education in the country as a whole 
has been quite fast in the last two decades, the development of 
education amongst the scheduled tribes has been quite uneven. 
In some groups the results are encouraging; however, in some 
other areas much remains to be done. It is in this context that 
a nationa! policy was adopted which aimed at 100 per cent 
enrolement in the age group 6-10 and 50 per cent enrolment in 
the age group 11-14 by the year 1978-79. This decision marked 
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a change in the educational strategy in which the time bound 
and fairly fast pace of advancement has been accepted for the 
most backward and the most deprived sections of the com- 
munities. It also implicitly accepts the responsibility for the 
provision of all inputs which may be necessary to achieve these 
objectives as a time bound programme. 


The educational efforts, as far as the scheduled castes and 
Scheduled tribes are concerned, have to be somewhat different 
from those meant for the general areas. In the case of advanced 
groups and areas, the demand for education is already there. 
The establishment of an educational institution is sufficient in 
itself to attract the children from the developed communities 
because their parents are interested in their education. This is 
not the case with the poorer sections of the community. The 
message has not yet reached the more backward tribal areas 
where the people are still not very much aware of the practical 
utility of education. Thus, a number of socio-economic factors 
are coming in the way of the members of scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes in sending their children to schools. In majority 
of the cases, it is onlv economic hardship. Therefore, the 
universal educational programme at the elementary stage in the 
case of these communities has to be much more than mere 
opening up of new educational institutions. The students 
belonging to these communities may have to be provided with 
free text-books, mid-day meals, and in the case of girls, even 
school uniforms. As the children Brow, they become an 
economic asset to the family. It may, therefore, be necessary 
that they are provided scholarships and stipends to pursue 
their studies in higher classes. It has to be ensured that if we 


cannot compensate the family, at least education should not be 
a burden on the poor family. 


The syllabus and educational content of our schools tend 
to be uniform and generally take for granted a certain back- 
ground which is not available to the students belonging to the 
tribal areas. It will be necessary that we also take into account 
the environment and background of students in each specific 
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area and prepare them accordingly. The educational content 
also should aim at giving the tribal communities an idea of the 
increasing new subject content. Their world view may have to 
be influenced delicately by enducational inputs which may be 
so structured that is within his comprehension and yet adds to 
his knowledge. The problem of the more backward tribal 
areas, who have a future in the decades to come, is a challenge 
for educationalists. The problem is as to how we can introduce 
the tribal community to the modern way of life without 
disrupting their culture. 


Education for the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes is 
not a kind of social service. Nor is it merely a status symbol 
or ornament as with certain sections of our society the higher 
university degrees have come to be associated with a higher 
status. Itisa type of investment for these groups to enable 
them to cross the social, psychological and economic barriers 
under which they have been labouring for centuries. Denying 
this basic input to the members of these communities is a denial 
ofthe very right to participate as an equal partner in the 
national life. People's representatives, particularly from the 
the tri»al areas, have been drawing our attention towards the 
adverse effects of imbalances in social and economic invest- 
ments. Large doses of physica! inputs in these areas without 
social inputs create a situation of unequal competition bet- 
ween different sections of the society, if there is no deliberate 
planning to enable the weaker groups to understand the new 
process. The role of education in case of weaker sections in 
general and more backward tribal areas in particular may be 
very carefully planned so that we may get returns that are 
appropriate to the investment. The education system must 


adapt itself to the satisfactory discharge of this responsibility. 


The Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) in its 
various conferences dealt with the problem of education of the 
weaker Sections and adopted numerous resolutions. For 


example ; in 1977 the sending committee of the CABE* agreed 


that: 


*Om Mehta, Ex-Minister of Home Affairs, Government of 
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“Every effort should be made at the elementary stage, 
to enrol all children of scheduled castes and scheduled 


tribes. Every state government should propose specific 
targets for the fifth plan. 


All necessary steps for the purpose should be taken. 
These would include: the use of tribal language, orienta- 
tion of teachers in tribal languages, provision of special 
allowances and other facilities to teacher working in 
tribal areas, free supply of educational materials, clothing 
or mid-day meals, provision of scholarships and hostels, 
where necessary, increasing number of Ashram Schools, 
etc. The funds required for these programmes should be 
provided in general sector on a priority basis." 


1.2.0 Related Studies 


1.2.1 Review of Literature 


One of the most dominant features in the educational 
reforms of the western world during the last fifty years or so 
has been the extension of educational opportunities to those 
who were born in the disadvantaged sections of the society. 
Such sections were given various names like weaker sections, 
socially handicapped, socially disadvantaged and culturally 
backward classes and so forth. Doors of free education were 
opened to all those children who were eager to learn but were 
unable to get into the formal System of education mainly 
because of financial constraints. Provisions for the weaker 

sections were also made in developed countries, like Britain, 
much earlier. In the words of Olive Banks: 


“The fact that a hungry child cannot learn was officially 
recognised at the beginning of the present century, and 
the provision for school milk and meals and the school 


India, Ministry of Home Affairs, New Delhi—‘Education 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes’ Occasional 
Paper on Tribal Development, 3, (1977). 
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health services became established features of the British 
education system."'! 


But making a provision does not solve the problem. A 
positive discrimination in favour of children from the dis- 
advantaged castes and communities has to be made. This led 
to the idea of compensatory education. In the United States 
of America, several research studies conducted on disadvan- 
taged children indicate that children from lower social classes 
always remained backward is their intellectual attainment in 
comparison to those who came from the higher sections of the 
society. This backwardness is due to cultural factors. Cole- 
man’s (1966) study clearly indicates that the differential effects 
of schools on students are due largely to the factors existing 
outside the school. The report of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights reveals that great inequality in public schools on 
educational attainments alongwith social class and racial lines. 
Both these reports indicate that minority group students and 
those who come from poor social economic families scored 
significantly lower than their white middle class counterparts. 


Coleman's study created an academic interest and a few 
other studies were conducted in the same area. Mention may 
be made of one study conducted by Fredrick and Daniel 
(1967). These studies prepared a fertile ground for further 
research on the educational problems of the socially handicap- 
ped children. Similar studies were also taken up in other 
countries including Britain. Mention may be made of some 
notable studies like the one by Tavlor and Ayers (1969) titled 
*Born and Bred Unequal'. Taylor and Ayers studied the com- 
plex interaction of the provision of educational resources, the 
socio-economic environment of the family and the attitude 
towards education. The research of John and Eggleston (1970) 
on Some Environmental Correlates of Extended Secondary 


1. Olive Bank, Sociology of Education, Scheocken Books, New 
York, 1972, p. 124. 

2. James Coleman, Equality and Educational Opportunities, 
Washington, D.C. GPO, 1966. 
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Education in England' is a notable example. These studies 
focussed on the educational problems of students coming from 
slum areas of big cities. Wax and Dumant (1964), in their 
study titled *Formal Education in an Indian Community', con- 
cluded that lack of communication and social distance is the 
cordial factor in the problems of education in primitive com- 
munities. Mead (1953), a well known anthropologist, in her 
studies also paid attention to the children belonging to 
different cultures. Some of these studies like *Culture Pattern 
' and Technical change (1953).* *Coming up of age in Samoa 
(1954)' and *Growing up in New Guinea (1931). are sieni- 
ficant ones. 


Other researches include: A study by Reisman (1962) on 
‘The Culturally Deprived Child’, Passow, Goldberg and 
Tannenbaum’s (1967) study on ‘Education of the Disadvan- 
taged’, Witty’s (1967) study on ‘The Educationally Retarted 
and Disadvantaged’ and Thompson’s (1962) on ‘Problems in 
Achievement of Adequate Educational Opportunities’. These 
studies have most concentrated on the educational problems of 
the children of poor sections of the society living in the .urban 
slums of the United States of America. These have revealed 
that low social economic Status, lack of motivation, alienation 
from the school and the family, language difficulties in learning 
process and other factors are the important variables for 
educational retardation and early dropout of children coming 
from the disadvantaged groups ina society. These studies, 
however, do not have much direct relevance for the under- 
standing of educationai problems of the tribal students, 
especially in the Indian settings. 


Some significant studies on ‘Poverty and Children' are revie- 
wed by Bruner (1975)*. He Observed, “Persistent poverty over 
generations creates a culture of survival. Goals are Short-range 
and restricted. The outsider and the outside are suspect. One 


*Margaret Mead, ‘Cultural Pattern and Technical Change’, 
Paris, UNESCO, 1953. 
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stays inside and gets what one can . . . the issue is to make it 
possible for the poar to gain a sense of their own power". 


Directive principles of the State Policy embody in the Con- 
stitution of India, an emphasis on the promotion of educatio- 
nal interests of the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. This 
has been made the specific responsibility of the Centre and the 
State Governments. During 37 years of independence some 
efforts have been made to achieve this objective. In (1964), 
the Government of India, in the Ministry of Home Affairs 
established a tribal education unit. Later on, the Ministry of 
Education also set up a Tribal Education Unit in the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT). The 
NCERT condcated studies on the problems of tribal educa- 
tion from time to time. The objective was to coordinate 
researches on tribal education conducted by other institutions 
and universities in the country and also undertake special 
studies at the initiative of the Government of Indi. and State 
Governments. 


In the sector of school education and the tribal children, 
special references were made either by various commissions 
appointed by the Government from time to time or by acade- 
micians who were interested in the education of tribal childrea. 
These studies have been compiled by Shrivastava (1967)* under 
the title ‘An Annotated Bibliography on Tribal Education in 
India’. He has given abstracts of 274 studies on tribal educa- 
tion including articles, research papers and reports published 


till 1966. 


Many more studies have appeared in literature after 1966. 
Ambasht (1970) in his publication, *A Critical Study of Tribal 
Education’ points out that formal education has changed the 
attitude of people towards the tribal way of life, social and 
tribal culture. Shrivastava (1967), in his publication, *Educa- 
tion for the Tribals’ and ‘Applied Anthropology in India’ 


*L R.N. Shrivastava, ''An Annotated Bibliography on Tribai 
Education in India, NCERT, New Delhi, 1967. 
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pleads for the provision of facilities to the tribal people for 
their rapid educational development. He discusses all aspects 
of education for tribal children including curricula, methods of 
teaching, and the medium of instruction. The NCERT's Report 
ofthe National Seminar held September, 1955 on *Tribal 
Education in India', published in 1967, is significant. Kaul 
(1967) in his article *Existing Facilities, Coverage, Wastage, 
Stagnation and Utilisation of Financial Assistance i 


Sachidananda (1967) analyses. the socio-economic aspects of 
tribal education. Mahapatra (1967) touches upon the issues 
of curricula, methodology and text Books for the tribal 
students. Burman (1967) described the role of Government 
and voluntary agencies in educating the tribal people. Publica- 
tions like, ‘A Study of the Tribal People’ and ‘Tribal Areas of 
Madhya Pradesh’ have been brought out by Dube and Bahadur 
(1966). Programmes of tribal education at different school 


that the tribal group does not compare favourably as a group 
with the non-triba] boys. Another significant study on the 
Bhils was conducted by Naik (1969). He analysed the impact 
of education on the life of Bhils. He found out that education 
has Considerably affected the cultural life of the tribals of 
Madhya Pradesh, specially those of the Bhils. 


^ general 
Ashram schools, 


according to him, ja of social trans- 


formation. Banerjee (1 
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aspect has been overlooked in the past: (ii) Geographical 
factor is not a barrier to the progress of primary education 
among the tribals. Sapat (1961) gives his experiences gained 
asa teacher and points out the shortcomings in the educa- 
tional system. He suggests that ignorance, which is prevalent 
among the tribals, should be fought with a well-planned 
System of education in tribal education. Girls’ education 
should get priority. 


Basu (1958, 1961, 1963) has outlined the type of education 
to be given to tribesmen and the importance of mother-tongue 
as medium of instruction. He points out that education, 
through tribal dormitories, was successfully imparted to the 
tribal children in the past. Biswas (1955) suggests vocational 
bias in tribal education. Adult education programmes should 
be launched in tribal areas on at large scale. Brahma (1953) 
has dealt with the working of the different types of systems in a 
Ashram. Reservation of seats in colleges, schools, and in 
technical schools have been suggested, Dasgupta (1964) has 
discussed in detail tribal economy with reference to education. 
Elwin (1959) has suggested that schoo! should become as much 
a tribal institution as *Morung' (dormitory). In his book titled’ 
*A New Deal for Tribal India' (1963). Elwin has devoted 
his attention to the educational developments of the tribals. He 
has discussed education and economics of the tribal school 
programmes, school buildings, types of schools, equipments 
and learning environment, medium of instruction, types of 
teachers and compulsory primarv education, technical educa- 
tion, education for the tribal girls and dissemination of 
information about scholarships and other facilities. 


Mohan (8963) has discussed the activities of residential 
Schools including school buildings, its management, caste-wise, 
Class-wise and year-wise enrolment of the Students, examination 
results and other aspects of the school life including sports, life 
In hostel, daily routine and cultural programmes. Prasad 
(1961) has studied the education and language of Bihar Tribes. 
Sachidananda (1958, 1964) has concluded that there is low 
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literacy rate among the tribals. In his articles titled ‘Tribal 
Welfare of Bihar' he has described the problems of tribal 
education, the duration of the school and the school session, 
medium of instruction and the type of textbooks used. Opening 
of hosiels for the tribals should be an important item in the 
programme for the cducational uplift of the scheduled tribes. 
In his articles (195 titled, ‘Dhumkuria, Then and Now', he 
points that Dhumkuria served as an educational institution. In 
another book *Culture Change in Tribal Bihar, Munda and 
Oran' (1964), Sachidananda has pointed out that education has 
been one of the major achievements of the Christian mis- 
Sionaries. Education has not only resulted in literacy but has 
also served as a means of enlightenment in all aspects of life. 


The proceedings of the Workshop held at the National 
Institute of Community Development has touched upon various 
aspects of tribal children. The two articles on tribal educa- 
tion are important including ‘Education and Employment 
Policy Towards Scheduled Tribe in India’ (Rao, 1974), and 
‘Planning for Educational Facilities in Tribal Areas’ (Thaha, 
1974). A case study of the Bastar District of Madhya Pradesh 
has been presented by Thaha. Apart from taking up various 
issues related to the education of tribal children, the author has 
also proposed educational programmes for the Baster District. 
Rajgopalan (1974), in his study titled ‘Educational Progress 
and Problems of Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe 
students in Karnataka' concludes that scheduled tribe students 
are more liberal in their attitude towards marriage and friend- 
ship pattern than scheduled caste students. Sachidananda in 
his investigation, ‘Education Among the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in Bastar’, finds inadequacy of physical facili- 
ties in schools. He has also dealt with the educational aspira- 
tions of the students and attitude of the teachers toward» them, 
Rathnaiah (1°77) in his research ‘Structural Constraints in 
Tribal Education; bas studied the impact of education on the 
tribal children. Kakra (1967) in his study, ‘Impact of Educa- 
tion on the Tribal of Ranchi District’ concludes that intelligent 

students pick up jobs, the less intelligent ones become 
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delinquents and the educated youth go towards cities. They are 
neglecting the tribal occupations of agriculture and handicrafts. 


Sharma (1977) has examined the activities of tribal educa- 
tioa, the role of teachers in shaping the attitudes of students, 
types of school building and other allied factors. Mishra (1977) 
in another book, ‘Role of Education in Tribal Development’, 
published by the Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of 
India, discusses the nature of tribal education, its changing 
focus and education for tribal development. Sharma (1978) 
considers education as one of the most important elements in 
harnessing the process of change to the advantage of the local 
community. 


Singh (1979) has related the process of education to social 
change. The major objective has been to assess the status of 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and to examine the extent 
to which education related to social legislation, as well as other 
forces of modernisation, has been effective in eradicating 
sources of inequality and generating equalization and non-dis- 
criminating pattern of relationship (‘Education and Social 
Change’, 1979). 


Toppo’s (1979) work on ‘Dynamics of Educational Deve- 
lopment in Tribal India,’ has dealt with the attitude of Oraon 
students, teachers, parents and guardians towards the formal 
system of education. Apart from giving several other factors 
related to the education of Oraon students, he also gives an 
account of Dhumkuria and the dormitory life of the Oraon 


young boys. 


Rustomji (1980), in his article titled ‘Emerging from Isola- 
tion’ refers to the dormitory life of young people. Saighol in 
his article, ‘House of Love’ describes the life of Muria tribal 


\ boys and girls (1967). He considers tribal dormitory as a 
x 


x highly developed institution for providing cultural education. 
X 


Many of the tribal children in India, according to Shah 
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(1981), go to school only after the permission of magic man is 
obtained. This reveals the extent of superstition existing among 
the tribal communities. He further adds that there are 
universal problems of educating children in a psychological 
method and among tribals these problems are more acute. 


Bose (1963) in his doctoral research work (‘Socio-psycho- 
logical study of the Adolescent Tribal Children of West Bengal’) 
studied the curriculum for the purpose of national integration. 
Chattopadhyay (1962) compared the I.Q. of Tribal and Non- 
Tribal school going boys. Chitnis (1973) studied the status of 
scheduled caste and scheduled tribe students in the institutions 
of learning and identified the difficulties and problems faced by 
them. Desai (1974), in his study, ‘A Profile of Education 
Among the Scheduled Tribes in Gujarat’ investigated the 
literacy rate in the Gujarat State. He discussed the change in 
enrolment and utilisation of hostel apnd scholarship facilities. 
Dubey (1974) studied the scheduled tribe sludents and how 
their education affected their aspirations and performance, their 
way of life and their participation in other activities. George 
(1275) evaluated the government policies for the education of 
scheduled caste and scheduled tribe students. Parvathamma 
(1974) studied the socio-economic background of scheduled 
caste and scheduled tribe students in order to know its effect 
on their performance in schools. Their feeling of social aliena- 
tion, their opinion about governmental facilities avd tbeir 
education aspirations were also studied. Shah and Thakkar 
(1974) made a study of the scheduled caste and scheduled tribe 


students in order to see how their education has affected the 
aspirations and performance in terms of life style, participation 
in co-circular activities, social outlook, attitudes towards the 
government facilities and concessions and outlook about the 
status of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 


Singh (1975), in his study, ‘Educational P. 
roblems of tl 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes School Students lige 


tioned the official measures adopted for their betterment. 


Vyas and Choudhary (1970) of the Tribal Research Institute 
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and Training Centre, Udaipur (Rajasthan) studied he prob- 
lems of ‘Dropout in a Tribal Situation’. The major objective 
of the study was to ascertain the extent and magnitude of 
wastage and stagnation in education among the students Joshi 
(1971) in his doctoral study titled, “The Changing Pattern of 
Bhil Life in Banswara', studied the problem of integration of 
the tribals into the main stream of national life. The results of 
the study, besides discarding the isolationist view,’ laid 
emphasis on moulding the cflicial policies with a view to treat- 
ing the tribals as integral parts of backward communities of the 
region. Verma (1978) in his book, ‘The Bhil Kills’ studied the 
origin of Bhils, their life and living. Bhuriya (1979) in his 
compilation ‘Folk Songs of the Bhils, has collected folk songs 
representing the values of the Bhil tribe. The investigator has 
also made a number of studies of the educational problems of 
tribal students. Mention may be made of: ‘Specific Problems 
of the Tribal Students Studying in the Secondary Schools of 
Madhya Pradesh’ (1977). ‘Improving the Quality of Tribal 
Education’ (1980), ‘A Study of Educational Backwardness of 
Tribal Students’ (1983), ‘Tribal Children—How to Teach them? 
(1983), ‘Teaching the Tribal Children (1983), ‘A Study of 
Language Development of Scholastic Achievement and Tribal 
Students, 'Bhil Culture’ (Radio Broadcast from Vividha 
Bharati—1984) *Chitrashala Programme,’ ‘Reasons of Dropout 
of Tribal Children’ (1984), and ‘A Study of Educational Back- 
wardness of Tribal Students’ (1983). 


Recently several studies conducted on scheduled caste and 
scheduled tribe school students have been reported. They 
have a common framework. Each of these cover a single state 
and studies a sample of scheduled caste and scheduled tribe 
students selected with the help of a multi-stage stratified 
random sampling procedure. They study the students’ family 
and socio-economic background, educational and occupational 
aspirations, students’ life, study habits and performance, prob- 
lems of interaction with students and teachers, their friends’ 
circle and experience of discrimination (if any), their outlook 
about the status of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and 
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attitude towards governmental concession and their adminis- 
tration. 


These studies find that most of the scheduled caste and 
scheduled tribe students are first generation learners largely 
coming from poor and illiterate homes where they have to 
participate a great deal in domestic work and home environ- 
ment is not congenial for their study. As a result they are 
slightly older for the class they study in and choose subjects 
that qualify them for college, where they choose art courses by 
and large. Though most of them feel that they do well in their 
studies, a majority of them feel the need for free extra coaching 
and guidance. Their participation in extra curricular activities 
remains low, though their educational and occupational aspira- 
tions are high. They have become aware politically. A large 
majority of them remain ethrocantic in their friendship pattern. 
Most of them think that though the status of the scheduled 
caste and scheduled tribe groups has improved, it is still inferior 
to that of the non-scheduled caste groups. Their teachers are 
of the opinion that they are not inherently low in academic 
performance as compared to the other students but their 
unfavourable family environment has made them so. 


A good amount of work has been done on different aspects 
of tribal education, like curriculum, enrolment, teachers and 
methodology of teaching. However, no specific and compre- 
hensive study has been conducted so far on their ‘educational 
life style’. This research, therefore, is an integrated account of 
the total educational life style of the tribal students—thei; per- 
ception of education, educational and occupational aspirations, 
achievement, attitude towards education and self concept. Such 
a study, as such, is not available with all the statistical analysis. 
The present study is an attempt to fulfil this long felt need. 


1.1.2. Background of the Research under Study : Emergence of 
the Present Research 


Before independence very little attention was paid to the 
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education of the tribals and the other disadvantaged sections of 
our society which constitute nearly one fourth of the total 
population, This was equally true about the research oa tribal 
education. Educational efforts were mostly geared towards the 
upper and middle classes with the central purpose of training 
the manpower mostly for clerical jobs, in order to help the 
Government in its functioning. After independence, the situa- 
tion underwent a change. Industrialization of the country has 
also changed the job complexion. Special attention began to 
be paid to the task of improving the lot of the common people 
belonging to the disadvantaged sections, specially the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. [n addition to the other measures 
adopted for their welfare, efforts were made to spread educa- 
tion among them. Programmes of free and compulsory 
education were vigorously implemented with the hope that the 
enhancement of educational opportunities would enable them 
to improve their social and economic conditions as well. Special 
departments were created at both the Central and the State 
Government levels. Special financial allocations were made to 
deal with the varied problems of tribals, including the problem 
of education. For the education of the tribal children, Ashram 
Schools were established and reforms initiated in the arcas of 
curriculum, methods of teaching and vocational training. 


But most of the approaches to the education of the tribal 
children overlooked the positive features in the culture of these 
special groups. They were geared towards meeting the needs 
of the middle class groups and had no properly spelled out 
special features. There are certain distinctive features in the 
tribal culture which need attention. The psychology of the 
particularly their cognitive growth, their mental 
heir thinking need to be studied. One 
heir education is that very few of 
Tribal children are 
ellectual tasks. This slow pace 


tribal people, 
make-up and the way oft 
of the major features of t 
them go to higher levels of education. 
relatively slow in performing int 
is an important feature of their men 
carefully evaluated.! 


talstyle and needs to be 
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These children come from different socio-economic living 
conditions where tbere is limited parental attention and 
excessive inappropriate stimuli. The parents of tribal children 
themselves lack formal education. They are also under- 
employed of low-paid and are engaged in unskilled jobs. These 
conditions are further perpetuated in these children. Disci- 


pline in homes is often of a physical nature, authoritative, 
inconsistant and immediate to alleviate the present situation 
as soon as possible.! 


Despite all these efforts, tribal education has not registered 
considerable progress and results have not been to the desired 
extent. Like other areas of education, tribal education conti- 
nues to be plagued by the evil of waste due to stagnation and 
drop-out, poor enrolment and poor scholastic achievement of 
the pupils. A possible factor behind the poor impact of 
educational efforts in the area of tribal education may be the 
lack of sufficient understanding of the tribal student, especially 
of those factors which have some bearing on his education 
and school achievement. For example, his motivation for 
getting education, his perception of his own self and education, 
the level of his educational and occupational aspirations, his 
attitudes towards the education and the value he attaches to 
the school as a whole included his teachers, courses of studies, 


teaching facilities, and so on. A comprehensive understanding 
of these various aspects of the tribal students' life, or more 
specifically, their educational life style would help identifying 
factors that hamper the achievement of the desired results. This 
would provide a basis for suggesting guidelines to plan and 
design cducational strategies that would be more effective in 
obtaining results and achieving national goals. In this way the 
cause of tribal education would also be served better. With a 
view to evolving comprehensive educational programmes for the 
tribal students the present study is being undertaken. 


1. K.R. Sharma, “Teaching the Tribal Childern’. The Educa- 
tional Quarterly, Vol. XXXV, No. 4, October, 1983, p. 26. 
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Earlier, several studies on the various aspects of tribal life 
have been conducted by sociologists and anthropologists. A 
particular mention may be made of Injian studies by Elvin, 
195°. (The Religion of an indian Tribe and the Problems of 
the Tribals of the Central Provinces) ; Naik. 19/2 (The Way 
of Life of Bhils) ; and Ali, 1973 (Tribal Demography of 
Madhya Pradesh). On different aspects of education, studies 
have also been conducted by Banerjee, 1962 (Medium of 
Instruction in Primary Schools of Tribals) ; Apte, 1962 (Edu- 
cation of Tribal Children) ; Basu, 1963 ‘Book and Reading 
Materials) ; Biswas, 1955 (Problem of Language); Mouldar, 
1954, Dass, 1958 (Efforts Made by Missionaries) ; Heda, 1962 
(Attitude of Parents) ; Roy, 1952 (Training of Teachers) ; Kar, 
1957 (Method and Content of Education) ; Majumdar. 1950 
(Conditions of Teachers) ; Naik, 1965 (Enrolment of Schedul- 
ed Tribes) ; Mahapatra, 1955 (Functions of Ashram Schools) ; 
Studies by the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, 1962, 1967 (Socio-economic Aspects, Curricular, 
Methods) ; Ray Burman, 1967 (History of Development of 
Education among Tribals) ; Shrivastava, 1966 (Curriculum) 


and several others. 


A good deal of work has already been done on different 
aspects of tribal education like curriculum, enrolment, 
teachers, methodology, and so on. However, no specific study 
has so far been conducted on the particular subject of this 
research add, therefore, any integrated account of the total 
educational pattern, known as educational life-style of the 
tribal student has been dealt with. This includes his percep- 
tion of education, educational and occupational aspirations, 
his attitude towards education and self-concept. Studies on 
this aspect are not yet available. The present study is an 


attempt to fulfil this felt need. 


1.3. Need of the Study 


The role of education in the life of an individual has been 
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universally recognised. In a complex society of ours, where 
even a seemingly insignificant point becomes an issue of 
controversy, the problem of the impact of education in shaping 
an indivldual's personality is undisputed. There is agreement 
among cducationists, philosophers and political thinkers that 
education goes a long way in bringing about desirable beha- 
viourable changes in man’s personality. It is only through 
education that one could become a contributor to the fast 
changing society. Our society is in a state of flux. We have 
to adjust our thinking to new dimensions in the process of a 
social change. At this point, we are faced with a large num- 
ber of educational problems which have an impact on both the 
theory and the practice. 


In a democratic society, education plays a dominating 
role. It becomes not only the corner-stone of the social struc- 
ture but a process of socialisation. An urgent need for demo- 
cratic education was felt by the educationists in different 
countries of the world. Mass education became the watch- 
word with them. It became their battle cry. C.E. Beeby 
(1968)* in his book *The Quality of Education in 
Countries’ makes the Same point clear. It was inevitable that 
the question of sheer quantity should be the first to emerge. 
Attention was turned during the past years to the educational 
system of developing countries. It was the data and not edu- 
cational theories that were needed to catch the imagination 
and make clear to the world the magnitude of the educational 
problems of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


Developing 


The movement for universalisation of education spread 
rapidly in our country. Education implies that equal oppor- 
tunities should be provided to all citizens, irrespective of their 
class, caste or creed. According to Article 30 of the Indian 
Constitution, all minorities, whether based on religion or 
language, shall have the right to establish and administer edu- 


* C.E. Beeby, “The Quality of Education 


Countries.” ^ Harvard University Press, 
Massachusetts ; 1968. 


in Developing 
Cambridge, 
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cational institutions of their choice. Article 20 of the Con- 
stitution lays down that any section of citizens residing in the 
territory of India or any part of India, having a distinct 
language, creed or culture of its own, shall have the right to 
conserve the same, 


In our country, the problem of educating the masses 
received aserious thought by the Central and State Govern- 
ments. The last two decades have been an era of educational 
construction and reconstruction. The Education Commission 
(1964) surveyed the entire field of educational development and 
made a comprehensive review of the country’s educational 
system. [t submitted its report in 1966. After a detailed 
examination of the report of the Education Commission, a 
Government resolution on the national policy on education was 
formulated and placed before the Parliament in 1968. This 
policy clearly emphasised the need for education of the dis- 


advantaged sections. 


The growing concern of our Government in the field of 
education can well be assessed by the increasing amount 
allocated to education in the Five Year Plans. In the First Five 
Year Plan, a sum of Rs. 153 crore was allocated for educa- 
tional development. In the Second Five Year Plan this sum 
was increased to Rs. 273 crore. In the Third Five Yeir Plan, 
the total allocation was Rs. 423 crore. In the Fourth Five 
Year Plan a sum of Rs. 809 crore was provided. In the sub- 
sequent plans the allocations have been increased considerably. 


With the increasing efforts of the Government, there is still 
a popular demand for education. During the last few decades, 
throughout our country; the idea has been gaining ground in 
the minds of the parents that their children are not bound to 


enter their parental occupations. If they are given the chance 
they can make better lives for themselves than their parents 


had done in their own days. The strong desire of common 
men and women in India to give their children a better chance 
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in life, gave rise to further demand for education. No demo- 
cratic government could resist this demand for long. This put 
before the educationists a great task of long term planning in 
education. 


Now there is a talk of long term planning in the field of 
education so that it can meet the needs of children in India. 
Naturally, our attention is drawn towards the weaker sections 
of our society who have been placed in the category of tribal 
and who form a bulk of India's population. According to four 
census reports, in 1951, total population of the scheduled 
tribes was 22,525,477. In 1961 it rose to 29,837,226. 
Acccording to the 197] census a figures total population of 
the scheduled tribes rose to 36,408,514. It further rose to 
51,628,638 in 1981. There has been significant rise in the tribal 
population since independence. In the last decade alone it has 
registered an increase of 41.80 per cent. 


Article 46 of the Indian Constitution lays Cown that the 
State shall promote with special care the educational interests 
of the weaker sections of people, particularly the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. This provision of the Con- 
stitution gives rise to a number of problems. Why to educate 
the tribals ? How to educate them ? What producer may be 
adopted ? What plan of education may be implemented 
especially for them ? 


Enormous research work has been done on the different 
aspects of tribal life. Much more is in progress and there is 
still ample scope for extending our efforts in this direction. In 
the present study, the investigator concentrated his efforts on 
two important tribes of Madhya Pradesh, the Bhils and the 
Bhilalas. His main attempt was to study the impact of educa- 
tion in changing and shaping their life style. Madhya Pradesh, 
having a large tribal population (23%), is thought to be a 
hunting ground for the research workers. 


There are about fifty important tribes in Madhya Pradesh. 
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Tt would have been an unmanageable task for the investigator 
to investigate into the educational problems of all these tribes. 
Only one aspect of tribal life could be the subject of an inten- 
sive study. Considering this fact the investigator selected two 
important tribes of Madhya Pradesh and attempt was made to 
analyse some of their problems related to education. 


Another question m:y crop up at this point. On what 
basis have these two tribes been selected out of the total popu- 
lation ? The answer is obvious. The first tribe, that is, Bhils, 
has still maintained its aboriginal cultural traits. Its associa- 
tion with the so-called *cultured people' has done little damage 
to its culture and traditions. The Bhagoria system is still there. 
The other tribe, that is, Bhilala, is equally primitive but its 
exposure to the urban civilization is of great magnitude. 


Two terms used in the title of the study are important— 
‘Education’ and ‘Life Style’. They need clarification. Educa- 
tion, in the word of John Dewey (1916), is a process of 
continuous reconstruction of experience with the pupose of 
widening and deepening its social contact, while at the same 
time, the individual gains control of the methods involved. The 
word ‘education’ is also used in a wider context. It connotes 
the sense of any effort made by the Government or Private 
agencies to bring about behavioural changes in the personality 
of a tribal youth so that he may contribute to the society as a 
whole, maintaining, at the same time, the fundamental traits of 
the tribal culture. The other word used is ‘Life Style’. It refers 
to one's characteristic pattern of movement. According to 
Adler (1975), in includes a unique method of perceiving, con- 
ceptualising, behaving, and striving towards a  subjectively 
determined goal of power. In Adler's view, no life expression 
can be viewed in isolation, but must always be regarded in 
relation to the total personality. Adler believes that each 
individual is different from all others, and that the creative self 


within each of us styles this unique personality. 


For the purpose of this study, Educational Life Style (in 
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Adlerian terms) means as to how the tribal children perceive 
their educational and occupational goals and how do they hope 
to attain them. It is the hypothesis of this study that their 
perceptions, attainment and attitudes would be different from 
those of the Non-tribals. 


1.4 Statement of the Problem 


The task of education is to lead the child to develop these 
abilities necessary for favourable character formation and to 
prepare him for the correct and courageous solution of the 
problems of life. 


In Adler's (1975) view, no life expression can be viewed in 
isolation, but it must always be regarded in relation to the 
total personality. Further, Adler recognised that every human 
being strives towards a goal. As soon as one discovers the 
goal, a human being has set for himself, one can explain his 
action. For example, one who watches a child trying to climb 
to the top of a cupboard does not know the reason of the 
effort until one notices the doll at the top. In general, it is 
easy to understand a human being when one knows his goal. 


In this striving towards the goal, character traits are deve- 
loped but are not inherited, as was previously thought. Adler’s 
claim aroused a storm of protest from the believers in inheri- 
tance. Their objection that Adler rejected completely the 
theory of inheritance was well founded. Adler especially 
emphasised the importance of physical characteristics, but he 
stressed just as strongly the fact that only capacities were 
inherited, and not the character traits themselves. He also 
rejected the importance of environment for human develop- 
ment. The environment has an undeniably strong but not as 
decisive influence. The human being is not a mere product of 
inheritance and environment. He uses his congenital abilities 
and acquires impressions as the elements with which to con- 
struct his own creative power, his own unity, that is, ‘The Life 
Style’. It is this ‘Life Style’ that is peculiar to one single 
individual and which distinguishes him from all others. 


D 
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Individual Psychology of Adler (1956) offers various ways 
of recognising an individual's Life Style. Adler suggests the 
following three entrance gates to mental life : 


(1) The ordinal position of the child in relation to his 
brother and sisters: 

(2) The first childhood memories; and 

(3) The dreams. 


Many studies have been made as correlates of birth order, 
socio-economic status, family size and sex, but todate, there 
have not been many objective studies giving correlates of ‘Life 
Style’ in relation to the total educational life style of the tribal 
student—his perception of education, educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations, achievement motivation, attitude and self- 
concept. The present study is an attempt to fulfil this long felt 
need. 


An important issue would seem to concern the relation of 
Life Style to the tribal student's self-concept, his educational 
attitude, educational and occupational aspirations, achievement 
motivation, perception of education, attendence at the schools, 
study hours etc. All these determine student's behaviour 
pattern. 


Therefore, the investigator has taken up the study of educa- 
tional life style of the tribal students studying in the secondary 
schools of Madhya Pradesh in relation to their self-concept, 
educational attitude, educational and occupational aspirations, 
their attendence, how much time do they devote to their own 
study, perception of education, their achievement in the 
examination, participation in the school’s curricular and co- 


curricular activities, etc. 


Only Adlerians, as opposed to behaviourists, see the 
environment and heredity as supplies to be used by creative 


self, which moulds those supplies into the life style. Heredity 
and environment are influential but never deterministic. lf two 
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identical twins were given exactly similar environmental ex- 
periences, there would be two similar but uniquely different 
individuals. The individual always subjectively interprets 
factors that impinge upon him, from heredity and the environ- 
ment. We make of life what we decide best will fit our 
purposes, 


A particular pattern of movement is involved as the indivi- 
dual attempts to find a place in the group in society. Because 
of our competitive culture no one is sure of his place, but 
rather we accept our worth and dignity as given. We feel 
inferior and believe that we must prove that we have a right to 
belong. The natural biological factor contributes to this feeling 
of inadequacy. At birth we are small and helpless; we are 
completely depending on other for our survival. As we grow, 
our minds develop faster than our bodies so that we can see 
objects that we desire and are unable to sense danger and move 
in order to avoid it. For atime during the crucial years of 
personality development, every one about us is larger and more 
capable. This contributes to feelings of inadequacy and a desire 
for power to overcome these feelings. 


1.5.0 Objectives 


1.5.4 General Objectives 


l. To study the ‘Educational Life Style’ (ELS) of the 
tribal students in terms of the various components, 
that is, self-concept, attitude towards education, educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations, punctuality in 
attendence and academic achievement; 


2. To study the selected modes of educational practices 
followed by them; and 


3. To work out the implications of the study on ELS for 
planning and designing of appropriate educational 


strategies in order to obtained the desired educational 
goals, 


D) 
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1.5.2 Specific Objectives 


i. 


2. 


To study the perception of a tribal student in terms 
of his self concept as a young member of the society; 
To study the purpose of getting education as can be 
received by a tribal student. This is being done with 
a view to knowing whether he wants to climb higher or 
stick to the present status of his family; 


3. To study the level of his educational aspirations; 


4. To study the level of his occupational aspirations; 


5. These two aspects will be studied in order to know 


10. 


il. 


m 


whether a student has short-range (realistic, idealistic) 
or long range (realistic, idealistic), educational and 


occupational goals; 

To understand the study habit of tribal students 
(school and home work); and 

To study the co-curricular activities he participates in 
and the games he plays in a peer group situation after 
the school hours. 

To study his relationship with the teachers with regard 
to special problems faced by them in the teaching of 
different school subjects; 


To study their participation in the co-curricular activi- 
ties in the school; 

To study the self concept of a tribal student as a young 
member of the society; 

To know the type of his educational equipment includ- 
ing text books, supplementary reading material, 
notebooks, extra reading material and the educational 
equipment which is essential for a student at this level; 
and 

To know about his punctuality in attending the school 
and regularity with which he does the home work. 


The abovementioned aspects of students’ academic com- 
ponents will form the educational life style of the tribal 
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students. These might differ from those of the non-tribal 
students. Therefore, their comparison with non-tribal students 
will be made. 


16 Delimitation of the Study 


A study of "Educational Life Style’ of the tribal students 
was planned and executed on pupils of higher secondary 
schools studying in Classes IX, X & XI. It was confined to 
the following aspects only : 


]. Thesampleforthe study was drawn only from the 
pupils of Classes IX, X and XI of the higher secondary 
schools of the Western Tribal Region of Madhya 
Pradesh. 

2. The investigation was confined to the tribal students 
studying in the tribal schools of tribal districts. 

3. The study was confined to the children of two tribes— 
Bhils and Bhilalas and to the areas falling in. the tribal 
region of the Indore Division. 

4. Asample of tribal and non-tribal students studying 
in the same school was included in the study. 


1.7. Paradigm and Concepts Control to the Study 


This study has been conducted on pupils of tribal areas. In 
this study, different concepts have been used to explain the 
*Educational Life Style’ of the students studying in the tribal 
secondary schools of Madhya Pradesh. Conceptually the 
study belongs to the areas of individual psychology, sociology 
of education and education of the special disadvantaged 


groups. 


The various concepts and terms, as used in this study, are 
discussed below : 


1.7.1. Life Style, as defined by Ginzberg (1967), is the 
orientation of self, others and society, that each individual 
develops and follows, that is, his value orientation. Ginzberg 
has mentioned the following four types of life styles. 
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1. Individual of Life Style : Here the life style of an indi- 
vidual is such that he has emphasis on direction and 
self-determination. 


2. Influential Life Style : In this type of life style, a 
person is living a life in which the major drive is to 
influence people and events. 

3. Supportive Life Style: Here an individual is mainly 
helping and supporting others. 


4. Communal Life Style: This life style of a person 
directs his time and energy towards some part of the 
community. 


Life Style, defined according to those who have Adlerian 
orientation is the term which has a very special and specific 
meaning, that is, ‘one’s characteristic pattern of movement’. 
It includes a unique method of perceiving, conceptualizing, 
behaving and striving towards a subjectively determined goal 
of power. Adler believes that each individual is different from 
all others and that the creative self within each of us styles this 
unique personality. In Adler’s view, no life expression can be 
viewed in isolation, but must always be regarded in relation to 
the total personality. 


1.7.2 : Education Life Style : The concept of life style has 
been adapted and used in the context of education, and, as 
used in this research, is called ‘Educational Life Style' (ELS). 
The ELS of a group of tribal chiidren, for the purpose of this 
study, inclndes the following components and related tests : 


1—Self Concept (SC) ; Self Concept Scale (SCS). 

2— Educational Aspiration (EA) ; Educational Aspiration 
Scale (EAS). 

3—Occupational Aspiration (OA) ; Occupational Aspira- 
ration Scale (OAS). 


4—Attitude Towards Education (ATE) ; Attitude Towards 
Education Scale (ATES). 
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5—Punctuality in Attending School/School ) Student 


Work ) Back ground 
6—Study Habits—Perception of Education ) Question- 
) naire 


1.7.3 The Concept of Age Differences : For any investiga- 
tion several items of personal information about the subjects in 
the sample are required. This includes their age levels, their 
socialclass and their test scores on different psychological 
variables. Age norms have been used in tests of intelligence, 
aptitude, achievement and also in other psychological tests, 
Age has been an important variable in longitudinal studies. 
Educationists and psychologists have studied the physical, 
social, emotional and mental development of children with 
age asanimportant frame of reference. These studies have 
helped the curriculum planners to formulate objectives, seleet 
content and learning experiences and modify their methods of 
teaching the children at various levels of school education. 
Chronological Age (CA) has been taken as a variable for 
investigating the inter-relationships of attendance, ASTE, OAS, 
EAS, SES with academic achievement. 


1.7.4 The Concept of Sex Differences : Investigators over 
the years have compiled results of research studies comparing 
the performance of males and females on various psychological 
and non-psychological characteristics, the underlying assump- 
tion in these comparisons being that the differences in psycho- 
logical functioning have a corresponding effect on other 
characteristics of the individual. These differences have also 
been studied in the present research on the ‘Educational Life 
Style’ (ELS) of the tzibal students. So far, sex differences have 
been studied in India, which includes studied by Raina (1968), 
Hassan and Akbar (1973). As the different variables are con- 

sidered to be more important aspects of the ELS, it has been 
thought appropriate to compare the scores of boys and girls on 
these criterion variables, 


1.7.5 Study Hours : For the purpose of this study, ‘study 
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hours' mean the amount of time devoted by the pupils in doing 
academic work assigned to them for completion generally at 
home. It is the assumption of this study that the children get 
very little time for doing their home work. 


1.7.6 Concept of Socio-economic Status : The teacher 
becomes increasingly aware of the differences in school achieve- 
ment of his pupils which may be related to their social and 
and economic backgrounds. This is partly due to the influence 
of sociologists who have given instances of educational dis- 
advantages that have occurred as a result of the socio-economic 
differences in children's background. 


Many studies classify individuals according to their social 
classes. This is usually done by ascertaining the educational, 
Occupational and functional position of their parents or guar- 
dians. It sometimes denotes all those individuals of the 
family, who wit'in the framwork of the same society or com- 
munity possess relatively the same amount of power, income, 
wealth and prestige. 


Most of the indices of social and economic status were 
first developed in the U.S.A. for use in research studies in 
sociology, psychology and education. These were based on an 
individual's sources of income, prestige of occupation held by 
the parent(s) and educational qualification which they possess. 
The first such scale was developed by Taussing in 1928 using 
the variables of income. Warner (1949 and his co-researchers 
used some other variables, namely, occupation, source of 
income, type of housing and neighbourhood. Other investi- 
Bators used such indicators as residential address, occupation 


and income. 


A socio-economic status scale (SES) constructed by 
Kuppuswamy (1962) for measuring the social standing of a 
Tespondent’s family is by far the most commonly used instru- 
ment in India. Udai Pareek and Trivedi (1964) constructed 
à similar scale for use on the rural population. There are some 
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other scales, like the Prolonged Deprivation Scale (PDS) con- 
structed by Tripathi (1975), which are either modifications of 
the scales constructed abroad or in india. depending upon the 
purpose of the research. The fast changing industrial and 
economic scene often necessitates incorporation of new varia- 
bles. The Indian Institute of Bank Management, Bombay also, 
collects socio-economic information from the candidates 
appearing in different competitive examinations which are later 
utilised in comparing the Performance of the candidates in 
terms of their parent's socio-economic placements. 


1.7.7. The Concept of Family Size : Family variables, such 
as family size, birth order, spacing of children ánd'so on have 
been studied in relation to academic achievement by Nuttall 
and associates (1976). Nuttall and associates found, after con- 
trolling for I.Q., that boys from small families tended to have 
better grades than those from large families did. The first 
born girls had higher academic achievement than the later born 
girls had. Thus, a specific pattern of relationship between the 
family constellation and academic achievement appeared. 
Quinn (1972) also made comparisons of pupils of large and 
small families who are influenced in terms of their socio- 
economic backgrounds. In the Present study of ‘Educational 
Life Style’ the influence of varied family size has also been 
studied. For the purpose of this study, family size means the 
number of members living in the particular family unit. Small 
family has been considered as having fewer than 5 members, 
average between 5 to 6 and large above 7 family members. 


1.7.8. Home Environment : Those environmental process 
Variables that seems to constitute educational environment of 
the home are called home environment. Four such variables 
are hypothesized and named as : family status; parental aspira- 


i2 Parental guidance and educational environment of the 
ome. 
1.7.9. Perce, 


ption of Education: Do the children perceive 
Instrument of change in their own life and that 
S? This question has been studied by the 


education as an 
Of their familie. 
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investigator in the present study by asking them relevant 
questions. 


1.7.10. Family Education: The extent of schooling which 
the members of a particular household have gone through 
brings a substantial change in the quality of life of the common 
man. This perhaps is one reason why parents, mostly residing 
in tribal areas, are not favourably inclined towards getting their 
children educated. This study has tried to find answers to 
questions like this. 


1.7.11. Reservation Policy: In order to overcome the 
initial social handicaps, the Constitution has made a special 
provision for the equalisation of opportunities—economic, 
social, educational and occupational. For this purpose, the 
Government has made special provisions through its reserva- 
tion policy for the SC and ST students for admission to educa- 
tional institutions as well as jobs. This constitutional safeguard 
is likely to continue in future also. In the present study, the 
investigator has attempted to know the opinion of the sampled 
pupil population with regard to the reservation policy. 


1.7.12. Non-Tribal Students: Non-tribal students are 
those who are not living and studying in schools located in 
tribal areas. These areas have been classified as ‘Non-tribal’ 
by the Government. Administratively, these areas are under 
the control of separate educational authorities, that is, the 
Directorate of Tribal Welfare or Tribal Sub-plan authorities. 


1.7.13. Tribals : A tribe, according to Luncan (1968), is a 
socially cohesive unit associated with a territory, the members 
of which regard themselves politically autonomous. A tribe 
Signifies a group of families bearing a common name, 
members of which occupy a certain territory, speak the same 
language and observe certain taboos regarding marriage and 
family, profession or occupation and have developed a well 
assessed system of reciprocity and mutuality of obligations. In 
the words of India’s first Prime Minister. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru (1960), “Tribals are the people of the frontiers and 
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these who live away from the interior of this country". In 
short, tribals are the simple folk living on the hills or in forest 
areas having their own way of life and having little association 
with the civilized world. 


1.7.13(a). Scheduled Tribes: The scheduled tribes in the 
Indian context, are the tribes or the tribal communities or parts 
ofor groups within tribes or tribal communities which are 
listed in the Schedule V appended to the Constitution of India 
and/or which the President of India may specify by public 
notification under the provisions of Article 342 of the Constitu- 
tion. 


1.7.14. Concept of School Achievement: According to 
Wiley and Andrew (1955, p. 174), one of the main purposes of 
measuring the achievement of pupils is to ascertain the degrees 
to which the educational objectives of the school are being 
realised. The results of the measurement of achievement, taken 
at intervals over a period of years, provide a continuous means 
of evaluating the students’ growth and help to determine the 
effectiveness of the curriculum in meeting the individual needs. 
The other purposes served by achievement measurements, on 
the basis of standardised tests, are diagnosis and prediction 
tests. 


School Marks as Indicators of Achievement: Generally, 
teachers use marks to record their judgement about the 
students! level of academic achievement. These marks are 
generally based on the internal and external examinations. The 
marks represents estimates of the proficiency possessed by the 
Students in school subjects, 


As a matter of fact the present system of examination and 
student evaluation techniques, which are currently being used, 


are subject to a lot of just and unjust criticism. Wiley and 
Andrews (1962) comment in this regard : 


Largely because o 


i f low reliability and validity and 


ecause of variability in standards and meaning from one 
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teacher to another, grades (marks) are limited as predic- 
tors for success. Results are both surprising and dis- 
turbing of numerous studies that have been made to 
oO the reliability of teacher’s grades. (pp. 175- 
176). 


Despite errors and drawbacks in the present system of 
education, the percentage of marks obtained by a student in a 
given number of subjects in different qualifying examinations 
still continues to provide the best single predictor of success in 
college or in a job. Some research studies despite criticism, 
support the view-point that the marks obtained or the academic 
level attained, on the basis of these examinations, continue to 
be fairly stable. 


1.7.15 School Achievement: It is the performance of a 
student in the school subjects. It is operationally defined as 
the average of percentage of marks obtained by a pupil in his 
annual examination of classes IX, X and mid-sessional exami- 
nation of class XI conducted by the individual schools. 


1.7.16 Attitude Towards Education: Thurston (1946) 
defined attitude as the degree of positive or negative feeling 
associated with some psychological object such as any person, 
institution, ideal, symbol, phrase or slogan towards which 
people can differ with respect to positive or negative feeling. 


One of the easier ways to know how individuals feel about 
a particular psychological object is to ask them direct questions 
and to classify them into three groups, that is, those with 
favourable attitude, those with unfavourable attitude and those 
may be doubtful or undecided about their attitude towards the 


object. 


1.7.17 Level of Educational Aspiration (LEA): “Level of 
Aspiration’ (LOA) is a psychological construct which reflects a 
cognitive type of motivation of the individual. Frank defines 
itin terms of the level of future performance in a familiar task 
which an individual, knowing his level of past performance in 
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that task explicitly undertakes to reach. James Drever explains 
it as a frame or reference involving self-esteem or alternatively 
as a standard with reference to which an individual experiences, 
that is, he has the feeling of success or failure. Thus, the term 
‘level of aspiration’ involves the estimation of his ability for his 
future performance. In this study the investigator has used the 
Sharma and Gupta’s Level of Educational Aspiration Scale. 


1.7.18 Level of Occupational Aspiration (LOA): It is the 
level of the occupational prestige hierarchy which an individual 
views as his goal (Haller, 1963). In this study, the occupa- 
tional aspiration scale has been defined by the individual’s 
score on the adapted form of Haller’s Occupational aspiration 
scale adapted by Grewal (1973). 


1.7.19 Self-Concept : It is the totality of attitude judge- 
ment and values of an individual relating to his behaviour, 
abilities and qualities. Self-concept embraces the awareness of 
these variables and their evaluation. In this study, the investi- 
gator has used the Peer and Harris’s self-concept scale. 


1.7.20 Differential Curriculum : For the purpose of this 
study differential curriculum stands for the diversified course of 
the study based on the old multipurpose higher secondary 
system. The seven types of differentiated courses of study, 
prescribed by the M.P. Board of Secondary Education, are 
science, humanities, commerce, home science, technológy, 
fine arts and agriculture. The state of M.P. has now introduced 
**|0--2" pattern of education with effect from 1984. 


1.7.21 Girls’ Education : For the purpose of this study 
girls form a special group, who are not enroled in school in a 
number which is comparable to that of the boys and propor- 
tionate to their population. They forma disadvantaged group 
in the sense that home-making is still considered by the parents 
to be their major vocation in life. In the present study, girls’ 
perception of education has been studied. 


1.7.22. Attendance: Attendance for the purpose of this 
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study means the number of days in a year the child was present 
in the school. Whether the tribal and non-tribal children differ 
inthis respect is one of the purposes of this study. The 
attendance has been computed in percentage. 


1.7.23. Tribal Education : By tribal education we mean : 


(1) The tribal system of education which is formal in 
nature and prepares children for better adulthood. 

(2) The education given by the Government and private 
agencies in the schools especially set up for that pur- 
pose. This also includes private agencies who try to 
make the tribal life better. 


1.8.0. Operational Definitions of the Variables 


1.8.1 Educational Life Style (ELS): For the purpose 
of this study ELS includes the self concept of the tribal student 
and its actualisation through the various types of courses he 
has selected for study, the purpose behind his pursuing educa- 
tion, his level of educational occupational aspiration (in terms 
of short-range and long-range goals), education as an instru- 
ment for raising upward, status-quo, downward his own stan- 
dard and that of his parents, his study habits, attendance in 
the school and punctuality in school work, his relationship with 
the teachers and peers, his participation in co-curricular activi- 
ties both at school and outside, and, finally, his performance 
in school in comparison to that of a selected group of non- 


tribal students. 


1.8.2. Attendance : For the purpose of this study, attend- 
ance is the number of days for which a child is present in the 
School. Attendance is calculated in percentage. 


1.8.3 Level of Educational Aspirations (LEA) : For the pur- 
pose of this study, the level of educational aspirations (LEA) 
is measured with the help of Sharma and Gupta's (1982) Edu- 
cational Aspiration Scale (EAS) and the scores have been 
computed. 
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1.8.4 Level of Occupational Aspirations (LOA) : For the 
purpose of this study, the level of occupational aspirations 
(LOA) is measured with the help of Grewal’s (1972) 
Occupational Aspiration Scale (OAS). 


1.8.5 Attitude Towards Education (ATE): The attitude 
towards education (ATE) is determined by using Sharma’s 
(1984) and Chopra’s (1982) educational attitude scales. The 
raw scores were computed and treated statistically. 


1.8.6 Self-Concept : The self-concept scores of the pupils 
were found with the help of Peer and Harris's Self-concept 
test. The raw scores were found out and the results obtained 
by analysing the data with the help of computer. 


1.8.7 Study Habits : The study habits of the pupils were 
studied by taking into account the time spent by them at their 
homes and in the hostels. 


1.8.8 Differential Curriculum : In the present study, 
*differential curriculum' means whether the tribal children 
want to study the same curriculum as is meant for the non- 
tribal pupils or they want a separate curriculum. This aspect 
was studied with the help of a questionnaire which was 
administered on the pupils. 


1.8.9 Tribal Education : For the purpose of this study, tri- 
bal education means special educational provisions made for 
the tribal children keeping in view their socio-economic aud 
cultural conditions. 


1.8.10 Perception of Education : For the purpose of this 
study perception of education includes the type of education 
the tribal children are visualising for themselves. This was 
studied with the help of a questionnaire. 


1.8.11 Parental Attitude Towards Education: For the pur- 
pose of this study parental attitudes towards education means 
the perspective of the parents of tribal children as they view 
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education of their children centributing to the conservation of 
their culture as well as an instrument of social change. 


1.8.12 Reservation Policy : Reservation policy in the 
present study means whether the pupils are in favour of the 
continuation of the reservation policy which provides them 
employment and admission in the vocational and professional 
courses. 


1.8.13 Girl's Educaton : The importance which the tribal 
students attach to the education of girls has been studied by 
the investigater by including a questionnaire in the student 
questionnaire. 


1. 9 Hypotheses 


(1) Significant difference will be found between the tribal 
and non-tribal students in respect to their attendance 


at their school. 4 


(2) School attendance of the pupils, as one of the compo- 
nents of educational life style (ELS), is significantly 
influenced by a combined set of the variables of caste, 
with sex, family size, family education, parental 
occupation and family income. 


(3) There will be significant differences between the tribal 


and non-tribal students with regard to their attitude 
towards education. 


(4) Attitude towards education, as one of the components 
of ELS of the tribals, would significantly interact with 
sex and caste, caste and family size, caste and family 
education and caste and parental occupation. 


(5) There will be significant difference between the tribal 
and non-tribal students with respect to their 
occupational aspirations. 

(6) Occupational aspirations as one of the components of 
ELS, would significantly interact with the variables of 
sex and caste, caste and family size, caste and family 
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education, caste and parental occupation and caste 
family income. 


(7) There will be significant differences in the educational 
aspirations of tribal and non-tribal students. 


(8) Educational aspirations as one of the components of 
ELS of the tribal students, would significantly interact 
with sex and caste, caste and family size, caste and 
family education, caste and parental education, and 
caste and family income. 


(9) There will be significant difference in the self concept 
of tribal and non-tribal students. 


(10) Self concept as one of the components of ELS of the 
tribal students, as one of the components of ELS of 
the tribal students, would be significantly interacted 
with sex and caste, caste and family size, caste and 
family education, caste and parental occupation and 
caste and family income. 


(11) There will be significant differences between the tribal 
and non-tribal students in respect of their academic 
achievement. 


(12) Academic achievement as one of the main component 
of ELS of the tribals, would be significantly interacted 
with sex and caste, caste and family education, caste 
and parental occupation, caste and family size and 
caste and family income. 


(13) Family income and family size do not effect the acade- 
mic achievement of the students. 


(14) Tribal and non-tribal students would not differ signi- 
ficantly in their perception of education in relation to 
their caste and sex, family size, family education, 
parental occupation and family income. 


(15) Tribal and non-tribal students of different SES back- 
ground would not differ significantly in their opinion 
about the attitude of their parents towards education. 
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(16) There would be significant difference among the tribal 
students regarding their views about differential 
curriculum. 

(17) There would be significant difference between the tribal 
and non-tribal students with regard to their study 
hours at home/hostel when considered in their terms 
of sex, caste, family size, family education and family 
income. 

(18) Tribal and non-tribal pupils would differ significantly 
in their perception of educational environment of the 
home as a function of different variable of the study. 

(19) Tribal and non-tribal students would differ signifi- 
cantty with regard to reservation policy for the tribals 
by the government to secure employment, admission 
to the educational institutions in professional courses. 


(20) Tribal and non-tribal students of different SES back- 
grounds would not differ significantly in their opinion 
about giving education to girls. 

(21) Tribal and non-tribal students would be significantly 
differing in their opinions about compulsory education 
for the variables of sex and caste, caste and family 
education, and caste and family income; but the 
differences will not be significant with respect to the 
variables of caste and parental occupation. 


Summary 


This chapter has dealt with the introductory aspects of 
tribal education, review of literature on the life style of the 
people, the need for the present study, the statement of the 
problem, the objectives of the study, delimitation of the pro- 
blem, concept of the variables, operational definitions and 


hypotheses. 


Context of the Study 


2.0 Introduction 


This chapter deals with the theoretical background of the 
study including : (1) need for Constitutional safeguards; (2) the 
various safeguards and provisions; (3) protection of the tribals’ 
civil rights; (4) provisions for their welfare; (5) social and 
anthropological account of the two tribes— Bhils and Bhilala; 
(6) social patterns of the tribal life; (7) equalisation of educa- 
tional opportunity among the tribals; and (8) progress of tribal 
education in Madhya Pradesh. The present study has been 
done in the background of these factors which, it is presumed, 
influence the educational life styles of the tribal children. 


2.1 Need for Safeguards for the Tribal People 


The two major components of the national effort for the 
development of scheduled tribes have been protection and deve- 
lopment. These two provisions became necessary because of 
the realisation that elimination of exploitation in tribal areas 
would bring lasting benefits to these two groups. Safeguards 
are provided through various legislations and regulations 
deriving authority from the provisions in the constitution. 
Socio-economic development has been brought about through 
the national development plans. 


The tribals are backward sections of our society. Many 
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persons believe that this backwardness is due to their prolonged 
isolation from the general masses. This is not a true assess- 
ment of the situation. Though isolation of the tribals from the 
main community is also partly responsible for their backward- 
ness, but to a great extent, exploitation of the tribal community 
by others is mainly responsible for their backwardness. 
Exploitation is one of the major and important factors which 
have led to this state of affairs. The tribals have been exposed 
to exploitation on account of their contacts with the people of 
developed areas. Symington (1938) has rightly pointed out, 
“Actually, the problem of the aboriginal and hill tribes lies not 
in their isolation from their contact with the main body of the 
community. Where their geographical position keeps them 
beyond the reach of the outside world, as in the Akrani Mahal, 
they are happy and independent; but in the places, now all too 
many where they are in constant contact with more educated 
people, they are regarded timid and exploited." In fact, 
wherever the indiginous people came into contact with the so- 
called civilised people, the results were generally disastrous. 
This type of contact of innocent and ignorant aboriginals with 
their more advanced and clever neighbours exposed them to 
exploitation of all types at the hands of the latter. It generally 
resulted in the tribals getting dispossessed of their lands and 
contracting deadly diseases. 


According to Gupta (1931), in the past, in those parts of 
the world, where primitive tribes lived and were later brought 
into contact with the civilized men, the results have not been 
very happy. They were conquered, dispossessed of their lands, 
their tribal ways of life disintegrated and they were either 
brought under servitude or partially exterminated. To give 
only the most striking examples, the once proud and warring 
Indians of North America, living in tribes and hunting the 
bison on horseback, were reduced to about one quarter of their 
total estimated strength in a matter of about two decades. In 
some other countries the situation was worse. They were 
virtually wiped out and are now confined to a few straggling 
bands in the central wastelands and deserts. From an originally 
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estimation population of 7,000, the native Tasmanians were 
reduced to 120 persons in 1864, and soon after 1864 the entire 
race passed away leaving a sad commentary on the white 
man's indifference for the aboriginal. 


It should not, however, be assumed that it is wrong to try 

for the assimilation of the tribals with the general community. 
In the beginning, our society made certain mistakes by 
altogether ignoring the tribals in respect of various welfare 
programmes. There has, therefore, always been a great concern 
and need for taking suitable steps for the amelioration of their 
conditions—economic, social, educational and political. At 
the same time, full care that their contacts with the so-called 
civilized man, which would certainly occur during this process, 
do not expose the tribals to exploitation at the hands of the 
unscrupulous persons, on account of the penetration of the 
tribal country, the opening up of the communications, the pro- 
tection of forests and the establishment of the schools. It was, 
apparently, due to the resentment on the part of the tribals to 
their open exploitation that there had been a number of 
uprisings and rebellions, in the past.” 


According to Gupta (1931), “With the British occupation 
and rapid opening up of the country, they came closely in con- 
tact with the civilised Indians, from whom, it is regretable to 
say, they did not always receive a square deal. Several up- 
risings of the tribal people took place beginning from Mal 
Paharia rising in 1972, the mutiny of the Hos of Singhbhumi 
in 1831, the Khond Uprising in 1864 to the Santal Rebellion of 
1855. In like manner a punitive expedition was sent to the 
Jaintia Hills in 1774, and in 1833, the Confederacy of the 
Khasi Chiefs was defeated by the British Army. Other expedi- 
tions were sent, such as those to Chin-Lushai Hills between 
1850-1890, the Naga Hills aa late as in 1939”. 


It appears that the British Government in India also never 
thought seriously of improving the conditions of these people. 
Their policy had, generally, been of providing protection to the 
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tribals through isolation, which resulted in their exploitation at 
the hands of landlords, money lenders, contractors and also 
Christian missionaries. It was the result of this policy that in 
1874 in order to administer the tribal area, an act was passed. 
According to the Dhebar Commission Report, “This act 
provided for the appointment of officers to administer civil and 
criminal justice, to superintend the settlement and collection of 
public revenue and all matters relating to rent and otherwise to 
conduct the administration of the scheduled tribe districts. It 
also provided for the extension of laws which came in force in 
many parts of British India, which such special restrictions and 
modifications as were deemed fit. Thus, wide powers o! legis- 
lation by a simple executive order were vested in the Executive. 


Later, in accordance with the provisions of the Government 
of India Act, 1935. areas predominantly inhabited by the 
tribals came to be classified into the excluded and the partially 
excluded areas. This was done on the recommendations of the 
Indian Statutory Commission commonly known as Simon 
Commission. The Dheber Commission Report further stated, 
“In drawing up the scheme of exclusion under section 91 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, the Secretary of State indicated 
that the areas to be placed in the category of “excluded areas" 
must be based upon strict necessity and be as limited as possi- 
ble in scope and also consistent with the need of the tribal 
population. [n regard to areas to be classified as *partially 
excluded’ there should be no hesitation to include in the cate- 
gory any area containing a preponderance of tribals which was 
of sufficient size to make possible the application of special 
legislation and special administrative treatment. 


1.2.0 The Various Safeguards and Provisions 


It will thus be seen that, all along, the poor tribals did not 
get a fair deal either at the hands of the Government or from 
their civilized neighbours. It was only after the attainment of 
independence that the welfare of the tribals, in its true sense, 
Was made the responsibility of the state. There is no doubt 
that before the attainment of Independence, social reformers, 
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like A.V. Thakkar Bapa and Sarat Chandra Roy, did pioneer 
work among the tribals. At the same time one cannot ignore 
the efforts made by Christian Missionaries for improving the 
conditions of these people. However, it was only after the 
coming into the force the Constitutional provisions that real 
efforts were made for the welfare of the tribals and it has been 
made the responsibility of the State to promote the educational 
and economic interests of the *scheduled tribes' and to protect 
them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation. 


To help in the proper and smooth implementation of the 
Directive Principle contained in Article 46, suitable provisions 
have also been made in the fifth and sixth schedules of the 
Constitution. Earlier the Constituent Assembly of India had 
set up to sub-committees. They examined the administration 
of “the excluded" and the “partially excluded" areas in India, 
defined under the Govt. of India Act 1935 on the recommenda- 
tions of the Simon Commission. The excluded areas included 
regions in Assam, Laccadive & Minicoy islands and Lahaul- 
Spiti, whereas the partially excluded areas included tracts in the 
provinces of Madras, Bengal, Bihar, United Provinces, Central 
Provinces and Orissa. They also examined the administration 
of the North-East Frontier Tribal and the excluded areas of 
Assam, the fifth and sixth schedules of the Constitution are the 
outcome of the findings of these sub-committees and subsequent 
deliberations. 


The farmers of the Constitution were aware of the condi- 
tion of the Tribal people and were, therefore, keen to ensure 
building up of the required strength in them to meet com- 
petitive situation by providing built-in special arrangements. 
As a consequence, special provisions were incorporated in the 
constitution to promote and safeguard the legitimate interests 
of the weaker sections. These special provisions have helped 
them to face unequal situations and make efforts to join the 
mainstream of national life in a smooth manner. 


As a result of these efforts, that is, through the schooling 
of tribes, the following advantages have been identified : 


m 
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1. The Political—Reservation of seats in legislatures and 
local bodies. 

2. The Protective—Special legislations for protecting 
economic interests. 

3. The Developmental—Implementation of special pro- 
grammes for educational and socio-economic develop- 
ment. 


Fifth Schedule of the Indian Constitution deals with the 
administration of scheduled and tribal areas. The provision of 
the fifth schedule shall apply to the administration and control 
of the scheduled areas and tribes in any state other than the 
States of Assam and Meghalaya. Under this schedule, the 
President is empowered to declare any underdeveloped area 
having substantial population of scheduled tribes as a scheduled 
area. Such areas have been declared in eight states, namely, 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maha- 
rashtra, Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan. 


Though the scheduled areas are administered as a part of 
the state in which they are situated, the Governor is given 
powers under this schedule to (a) prohibit the application of 
any Central or State law or direct its modification in its appli- 
cation to these areas; and (b) frame regulations for the peace 
and good government of these areas with a view to : 


(i) prohibiting or restricting the transfer of land by or 
among members of the Scheduled tribes; 
(ii) regulating the allotment of land to members of 
scheduled tribes; and 
(iii) regulating the carrying on of business as money- 
lenders by persons who lend money to members of the 
scheduled tribes. 


The Governors of the States having scheduled areas are 
also required to make periodic reports to the President regard- 
ing the administration of such areas. These reports which 
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previously used to be made after one calendar year are now 
made after a financial year. 


The fifth schedule also provides for the establishment of a 
tribes’ Advisory Council in each state with scheduled areas, to 
advise on such matters pertaining to the welfare and advance- 
ment of the scheduled tribes in the state as may be referred to 
it by the Governor of that state. These Councils must consist 
of not more than 20 members, of whom as nearly as three- 
fourths must be the representatives of the scheduled tribes in 
the Legislative Assembly of the state concerned. fina parti- 
cular state, the number of the representatives of the scheduled 
tribes in the Legislative Assembly of the state is less than the 
number of seats in the Tribes’ Advisory Council to be filled 
by such representatives, the remaining seats are required to be 
filled by other members of the scheduled tribes alone. Tribes" 
Advisory Councils have so far been set up in the states of 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Punjab and Rajasthan. All of these states have scheduled areas. 


The states of Tamil Nadu and West Bengal have scheduled 
tribes but no scheduled areas. 


2.2.1. The Constitutional Safeguards 


Constitutional safeguards have been providea to facilitate 
smooth implementation of the Directive Principles contained 
in ‘Article 46’ of the Constitution which reads as follows : 


“The State shall promote with special care the educa- 
tional and economic interests of the weaker sections of 
the people, and, in particular, of scheduled castes and 


the scheduled tribes, and shall protect them from social 
injustice and all forms of exploitations.” 


2.2.2. Constitutional Safeguards for Ensuring the Political 
Development of the Scheduled Tribes 


Articles 320, 332 and 334 of the Constitution provide for 
reservation of seats for the scheduled tribes in the Lok Sabha 
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(Parliament) and the Vidhan Sabha (Legislative Assembly) of 
the various states. Originally, these reservations were made 
fora period of 10 years, from the commencement of the con- 
stitution. This period has since been extended subsequently 
twice for a period of 10 years, through an Amendment to 
Article 334 of the Constitution. 


There is also a provision in Article 164 of the Constitution 
for the appointment of a Minister in charge of Tribal Welfare, 
who may, in addition, be incharge of the welfare of Scheduled 
Castes and backward classes or any other work. Besides, 
though it is not provided for in the Constitution, Ministers 
have also been appointed in many States from amongst the 
Scheduled Tribes themselves. 


2.2.3. Constitutional Safeguards for Securing Adequate 
Representation in the State Services 


Article 335 of the Constitution provides for the taking into 
consideration of the claims of the scheduled tribes consistently 
with the maintenance of efficiency of administration in the 
making of appointments to services and posts in connection 
with the affairs of the Union or a State. Article 16(4) provided 
that effect can be given to these provisions by reserving posts 
in favour of the scheduled tribes. 


In pursuance of these provisions, the Government of India 
decided to reserve 5 per cent of vacancies occurring after 
coming into force of the Constitution. These are filled by 
direct recruitment on all India basis in favour of scheduled 
tribes. In the case of local and regional recruitment for 
class III and IV service posts, reservation has been made in 
direct proportion to the population of scheduled tribes in the 
concerned state, subject to a minimum of 5 per cent. Some of 
the other concessions allowed to the scheduled tribes in 
matters of employment in Central Government are : 


(i) Relaxation of the maximum age limit prescribed for 
appointment to the posts, by five year and reduction to 
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one-fourth of fees prescribed for admission to any 
examination or section. 


(ir) In the case of direct recruitment by examination, full 
discretion to the Union Public Service Commission and 
the other recruiting authorities to recommend for 
appointment scheduled tribe candidates who may 
otherwise obtain a low place in the examination. 


(iii) Where recruitment is made not by examination but in 
other ways, discretion to the appointing authorities to 
select candidates from the scheduled tribes fulfilling a 
lower standard of suitability, so long as the candidate 
fulfils the prescribed minimum technical and 
educational qualifications. 


Similarly, the various state government have also made 
reservation for the scheduled tribes, mainly corresponding to 
their population in the state. They also allow all or some of 
the other concessions indicated above ; to the scheduled tribe 
candidates. 


In order to increase the educational attainment of schedul- 
ed tribe candidates and prepare them for competitive examina- 
tions for the All India and Central services, the Union Govern- 
ment have also started a scheme for pre-examination training 
in a number of cities through the local universities. Constitu- 
tional safeguards have also been provided to ensure economic 
education and general development of the scheduled tribes and 
the raising of the level of the administration of the scheduled 
and the tribal areas. 


In pursuance of the provisions of Article 275 of the consti- 
tution, funds were provided in the Five Year Plan for schemes 
for the scheduled tribes, with a view to bringing them to the 
level of the rest of the community and raising the level of 


administration of the scheduled and tribal areas to that of the 
rest of the areas. 


Ur 
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2.2.4 Protection Against Exploitation 


Article 15 of the Constitution prohibits discrimination 
against any citizen on grounds only of religion, race, caste, 
sex, place of birth or any of these with regards to (a) access to 
shops, public restaurants, hotels and place of public entertain- 
ments, or (b) the use of walls, tanks, bathing ghats, roads, and 
place resorts maintained wholly or partly out of state funds or 
dedicated to the use of the general public. Under Article 29(2), 
no citizen can be denied admission to any educational institu- 
tion maintained by the State or receiving aid out of State 
funds, on grounds only of religion, race, caste, language or 
any of them. The State has, however, been empowered to 
make any special provision for the advancement, inter-alia, of 
the scheduled tribes with reference to the above provisions of 
the Constitution. 


Article 19 also provides protections to all citizens with 
regard, inter-alia, to moving freely throughout the territory of 
India, residing and settling in any part of the territory of India 
and acquiring, holding and disposing of property. In this case 
also, the State has been given power to make any law imposing 
a reasonable restriction on the exercise or any of these rights 
either in the interest of general public or for the protection of 
the interests of any scheduled tribes. 


Under article 23 of the Constitution, traffic in human 
beings, beggary, and other similar forms of forced labour have 
been prohibited. Any contravention of this provision has been 
made an offence punishable in accordance with law. 


The above provisions in the Constitution have proved very 
helpful in protecting the interests of scheduled tribes. Being 
ignorant and backward, they were being exploited by unscru- 
pulous persons including contractors, money-lenders and even 
petty Government officials. The Government have not taken 
adequate steps to save them from such exploitation. 
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2.2.5 Provision for the Welfare of Scheduled Tribes 


Provision for the evaluation of the progress made in the 
welfare of scheduled tribes is another safeguard provided in 
Article 339 of the Constitution which empowers the President 
to appoint a Commission to report on the administration of 
the scheduled areas and the welfare of the scheduled tribes. 
Such a Commission, which was set up under the chairmanship 
of Shri U.N. Dhebar, has submitted a very useful report. Its 


recommeadations have been accepted by the Government for 
implementation. 


Article 339 also empowers the Union Government to give 
directions to state governments for drawing up or executing 
schemes considered essential for the welfare of the scheduled 
tribes. So far, there has been no occasion necessitating the 
issue of such a direction. Article 338 of the Constitution has 
empowered the President of India to appoint a Special Officer 
to investigate all matters relating to the safeguards provided, 
inter-alia, for the scheduled tribes, under the Constitution and 
report to the President about the working of constitutional 
safeguards ata suitable intervals. Article 340 of the Consti- 
tution has empowered him for the appointment of a Commis- 
sion to investigate the conditions of the backward classes. 


The constitutional safeguards described above lay down the 
frame-work within which our tribal policy has to operate. The 
most important fact about the tribal conditions today is that 
they present a wide range of socio-economic conditions from a 
near isolated tribalism to varying degrees of modern forms and 
even complete assimilation into the national community. The 
growth of industrialisation, particularly in tribalareas, the 
urgent need for border defence and steps taken in that con- 
nection, general development of communication system are the 
main agents of these changes. Under these conditions, any 
policy, if it has to be fruitful and beneficial, should allow a 
good deal of latitude for differential treatment to the groups at 
the various stages of development. Further, its implementation 
should be done through a machinery which is sensitive to all 


— 
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these changes and elastic enough to allow all sorts of adjust- 
ments that the changing scene of tribal life may warrant. The 
makers of our Constitution were considerate enough to lay 
down a system of safeguards that allows for a cautious treat- 
ment of the tribals to ensure non-interference in whatever good 
is found in their culture. These safeguards also open out best 
opportunities of higher education and employment in Govern- 
ment jobs to the tribal youth. At the same time, they get all 
the facilities of life to which they are entitled and they are 
given every possible aid to fight successfully against poverty 
and ignorance, unemployment and disease, exploitation and 
outdated techniques. Full care has, however, to be taken to 
ensure that the scheduled tribes are developed according to 
their own genius, without imposing anything on them. The 
first Prime Minister of free India, Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru 
(1952), gave a lead in this regard in his speech delivered at the 
conference of scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Areas held at 
New Delhi in 1952, speaking about the scheduled tribes, he 
said : 


*,,.We must approach the tribal people with affection 
and friendliness and come to them as a liberating force. We 
must let them feel that we came to give and not to take some- 
thing away from them. That isthe kind of psychological 
integration India needs. If, on the other hand, they feel you 
have come to impose yourselves upon them or that we go to 
them in order to try and change their method of living, to take 
away their land and to enocurage our business men to exploit 
them then the fault is ours, for it only means that our 
approach to the tribal people is wholly wrong. 


2.3.0 The Social and Anthropological Account of Bhil and 
Bhilala Tribes. 


2..1 The Bhils : The largest and most important tribe in 
Western India is that of the Bhils. Accordtng to the census 
report of 1971, their number was 52,581. Bhil tribal eom- 
munity is well spread in many independent endogamous 
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sub-sections, over large parts of Gajarat, Rajasthan, Andhra 
Pradesh, Mahya Pradesh and Karnataka. 


The Bhils have almost given up their original language 
except in the more remote regions of their habitats. They have 
adopted local dialects and hold the local religious beliefs and 
customs. The name ‘Bhi!’ has been derived from the Dravidian 
word for bow, which is ‘beel. It is found in the name of 
Bhilav as a toddy-tapping caste of Kanara found on the West 
Coast of India. Whether or not this etymology is Correct, is 
doubtful. But it appears to be an appropriate name for them, 
because, until about forty years ago, a Bhil was Scarcely seen 
without his bow and a sheaf of arrows in his hand. 


Like many other tribes, the Bhils too are divided into a 
tribal nil-section and a Hinduised Plains-section. Each one of 
them are further sub-divided into various territorial groups, 
which are usually endogamous. Each sub-section consists of 
exogamous clans, which originally were totemistic, bearing the 
name of animals and plants. Each clan has a headman, who 
is different from the village headman. 


The tribal Bhils live in hamlets consisting of a few Bhil 
families situated in the neighbourhood of their fields. Several 
Such hamlets are united into a village community, with a head- 
man who is known as Tadvi. In the time of Rajas or petty 
rulers, there were even a number of Bhil Rajas in-charge of a 
small number of villages, paying tribute to a Rajput Maharaja 
(or Ruler-in-chief). But the Bhils were not known to be having 
any othersoliderity. They had neither a Bhil council pre- 
siding over all Bhil Sub-sections, nor a common rule or tribal 
code. They were united merely by their common name. 


They venerate a common High-God, whom they call 
Bhagvan, and whom they regard to be benevolent. But they 
also venerate a number of lesser gods and goddesses, Thus, 
there is a sort of hierarchy in their polytheism Bhagvan being 
right at the apex. Among the gods, Waghdeo, the tiger god, is 
prominent, Among the goddesses, the venerate and appease 


~y 
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especially those ‘mothers’ who bring epidemics such as cholera 
or smallpox. They also venerate their ancestors and erect, in 
imitation of the Rajputs, large stone slabs as memorials for 
their dead. Their religious rituals resemble closely those of 
Hindus. They also celebrate most of the Hindu festivals in 
imitation of the Hindus among whom they live. 


The Bhils had the misfortune of inhabiting a part of India 
which was repeatedly overrun by invaders from the north 
through the Khyber Pass. They had centuries—long fight 
with the Rajputs, who, themselves pressed by Muslim invaders, 
slowly fought their way into the homeland of the Bhils, 
occupied their best lands, and drove the Bhils back into hilly 
regions where lands are mariginal, stony and dry. 


The Bhils defended their homeland with courage and 
tenacity, but they were no match to the superior numbers and 
weapons of the Rajputs. Gradually they had to give way and 
in this long process of fighting and yielding, they frequently 
mixed with the Rajputs and adopted much of their culture and 
religion. No doubt, there were also many inter-marriages, the 
Rajputs sometimes taking Bhil women as wives and concubines. 
As the caste rules decreed, the children of such unions 
remained Bhils, as their mothers belonged to the inferior Bhil 
tribe. Thus, there was much miscegenation; and, in fact, Bhil 
women are known for their beauty and high spirit—allegedly a 
Rajput heritage. 


The tribal Bhils were left with infertile fields and a jungle 
depleted of games. In times of drought, they suffered terribly 
and many starved to death. Others were forced by sheer 
hunger to organise robberies and decoities and to low yielding 
lands and an incompetent administration. Thus, the Bhils 
acquired a bad reputation and were branded as a criminal tribe 
by the British rulers. Frequent punitive expeditions were sent 
against them, which increased their hardships and sadly 
decimated their numbers. 


After independence, the living conditions of the .Bhil tribes 
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have improved. The Central and State Govts. enacted laws to 
protect tribal property and took administrative steps to help 
them in their economic and educational uplift. The Bhils, 
aware of the need for education, are increasing taking advan- 
tage of the privileges offered to them by a benevolent govern- 
ment. The nation as a whole stands to gain by giving education 
to these backward tribals. 


Bhils have a rich heritage of folklore consisting mainly of 
folk-songs, epics, folk-tales, ballads, proverbs and riddles. It 
is still the integral part of their life. Modern education does 
not have the positive effect on this tribal heritage. The tribal 
culture does not enjoy national recognition. An educated 
individual, when assimilated into the upper strata of society, 
tends to give up even what is good and wholesome in his own 
culture, owing to a sort of mass inferiority-complex thus 
generated. Some efforts may be made to preserve and per- 
petuate the rich heritage of tribal India without fossilising it, 
otherwise in this time of rapid change and transformation we 
are in danger of losing for ever much that is worthwhile in the 
kaleidoscope of Indian culture. It took these people hundreds 
of years to build up their culture, which sustained them in their 
struggle for life and gave them courage and hope to overcome 
all obstacles, naural and manmade that they encountered. In 
spite of all the frightful odds that raged against them, they 
never lost their zest for living, which speaks a lost for the 
stamina and optimism of the tribals. 


The Origin of Bhils: The account of Bhils’ origin is in 
obscurity and only a few glimpses of it can be seen in early 
literature and mythological tradition. 


According to B.V. Low, the term *Bhil' has been used in 
Sanskrit literature synonymously with other forest tribes like 
Nishada and Shabar. The word ‘Bhil’ is also used in Puranas, 
The Bhagwata Puran, The Agni Puran, The Mahabharata and 
Sanskrit literature. The Mahabharata ascribes their origin to 
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the famous archer, Eklavya, who was a Bhil. It refers to the 
death of Lord Krishna at the hands ofa Bhil Jarotha." 
References to the origin of Bhils are found in the Ramayana. 
Valmiki, the celebrated author of the epic, was himself a Bhil 
named Valia.2 Another reference to Bhils is made in the 
Ramayana. It makes a mention of Guhraj (Nishad), who 
helped Ram while he was in exile.4 Lord Ram also accepted 
plums (Ber) offered by Shabari, a woman belonging to a Bhil 


tribe.® 


According to S.L. Doshi (1971), “The Bills are referred to 
in ancient Sanskrit literature by such terms as Nishada, Guhraj 
and Shabara. Therefore, as indicated elsewhere, one has to be 
very careful while drawing conclusions or making general state- 
ments about the origin of the Bhils from these references.* 


It seems that ‘Bhil’ is a generic term and the ancient writers 
have used it for all those people who live by the chase, that is, 
those who use bow and arrow—the term ‘Bhil’ being derived 
from the Tamil word, ‘Bhilwar’ or a bow man.” 


The local traditional account of the Bhil describes their 
origin from a Rajput clan, Moti Chauhan. He ruled over the 
state of Dhar in Madhya Pradesh. His eldest son Maira being 
displaced, migrated to the region of ‘Vagar’. He had twelve 
wives and a number of children. His son entered into matri- 


1. The Mahabharata, Adi Parvani, Sambhava, Parva, 
Chapter 131, Sloka, 33. 

2. The Mahabharata, Mosal Parva, 4th Chapter, Sloka 22. 

T.B. Naik, ‘The Bhils’, p. 13. 

4. Valmiki Ramayana, Ayodhya Kanda, Chapter 50, Sloka 
35. 

5. Ibid., Aranya Kanda, Chapter 74, Shloka 17-18. 

6. S.L. Doshi—Bhils, Between Societal Self-Awareness and 
Cultural Synthesis; 1971, p. 7.. 

7. D.N. Majumdar, Races and Culture of India (2nd 
Edition), Asia Publishing House; Bombay-1958, p. 32. 
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monial alliance with the Bhils, and as generations passed, their 
descendants came to be considered as Bbils.! 


According to Major Eriskine, they seem to have entered 
India from the north-east several countries before the Christian 
era. They were driven to their present habitations during the 
Aryan invasions. He strongly believes that the Bhils have 
migrated to India from outside. Colonel Tod, on the other 
hand, does not seem to endorse this view and calls them 
‘Vanputras’ OT children of forests." 


Bhils are divided into a tribal hill and a Hinduised plains’ 
section like many other tribes. The census of India 1961 
enumerates the Bhils into four sub-divisions in Madhya 
Pradesh, that is, Bhil, Barela, Bhilala and Patelia. Most of 
these sections still belong to the tribal. But some of the 
Hinduised divisions do not seem to have reached a high status 
in Hindu Society and culture, Bhils are comparatively poor 
farmers, and many have lost their lands and now work as 
labourers. 


The tribal Bhils cultivate the hilly sites which are often 
much eroded and have a poor quality of soil. They live by the 
collection and sale of jungle produce and by forest and field 
labour. They are found of the Mahua tree, the flowers of which 
they collect for food and distillation of a strong liquor. 


Bhils have no organisation uniting all sub-sections into a 
tribal community. They have no real tribal consciousness; each 
sub-section lives its own life and cares nothing for the others. 
Each sub-section is again divided into exogamous clans which, 
at least in former times, Were totemic. The taboos associated 
with the totems have now largely disappeared. They still have 


1. S.L. Doshi, Bhils Between Societal Self-Awareness and 
Cultural Synthesis-Sterling Publishing House (P), Ltd., 
New Delhi-1971, p. 8. 

2. Quoted by Major Eriskine, Mewar Residency, Vol. II-A, 
p. 221. 
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clan headman called ‘Tadavis’, whom they implicitly obey. 
The village watchmen generally assume this name. Their post 
gives them the rank. 


According to R.V. Russel (1908), a noted ethnologist and 
administrator of Central Province, the Bhils have no language 
of their own, but speak a still more corrupt form of local 
Nimari, dialect, which is known after them as Bhili. 


The landscape against which Bhils dwell is a series of hills 
covered with different shades of green. In summer, when the 
‘Palash’ blossoms red, it appears as if the whole forest is on 
fire. Intoxicatingly sweet smelling ‘Mahua’ makes a Bhil very 
busy in the forest. In the midst of the sprawling greenery may 
be seen a mango tree in blossom, standing by the side of a low 
thatched roof of a Bhil house. Bhils speak of their country as 
a poor country where one has to labour with his blood and 
tears to remain half-fed. Yet the place is very dear to them. 
Every piece of land and every tree and bush is connected with 
their past sorrows and joys. 


The Bhiis errect a bamboo stand for water ‘mohali’ just 
adjacent to the hut, and generally at the back of it. Water for 
cooking and drinking purposes is kept on it. Water is taken 
out of earthen pot with the help of a wooden cup called ‘dovi’ 
or ‘Tumbi and drunk with the help of palms. A thatched 
cattle shed ‘mandva’ is also errected in front of the house. In 
the dry season, hay and grass are piled over this shed. 


Bhils are agricultural people, though their techniques are 
crude and clumsy as compared to those of the other agricul- 
tural communities of the country. They carry on farming with 
wooden ploughs and pairs of bullocks. They make their own 
agricultural implements. Other implements that they use are 
weeders, axes, sickles, crow-bars, rakes and ropes. 


Bhils also have a large number of musical instruments, the 
drum being predominant. On this three main notes are used 
for joy, grief, and fear. Other instruments are tom-tom, 
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cymbals, small and large sized bemboo flutes, a mouth piece 
string which is held tight and vibrated with the nails. A small 
‘amber’ made from a coconut shell and horse's hair is attached 
to a small stick (mandol), and a bronze plate beaten with a 
stick. 


Bow and arrow is the traditional weapon of Bhils. The 
wood Dhaman or bamboo is used for the bow. The string is 
either of a thin and long bamboo strip tied at both the ends 
with the threads made from the ‘mavasyo’ plant or a strong 
rope. The Khari wood or bamboo is used for arrows. The 
metallic pointed part of the arrow (bilki) is made of iron and is 
very neatly tied. Feathers are tied and glued to the other end 
of the arrow so as to guide the arrow’s flight correctly. Captain 
C.E. Luard in his publicatlon, ‘The Jungle Tribes of Malwa’ 
has described six kinds of arrows used among the Bhils; the 
names differ from area to area. They are Ghadiyal, Jammi, 
Bhalka, Tavaida, Kanyali, and Bitla. Swords and Dharias are 
used at times as weapons of offense and defence. 


Bhils use a large variety of earthenware. Their cooking, 
drinking and eating vessels are all earthen. They do not make 
these themselves, but buy them from the local markets. 
Aluminium and other base metal utensils, are also now finding 
a place in their households. A Bhil wears a simplest dress. 
The usual dress of a male is loin-cloth (kosthi), a waist cloth 
which does not go below the knee, a shirt or ‘bandi’ and a 
turban or ‘paghadi’. When they are at home, they usually wear 
only loin-cloth and turban. A Bhil women generally wears a 
petticoat (ghaghara) in red and black colours, abodice (kanchli) 
and a piece of cloth used both as waist-cloth and as head dress 
(odhni). There is necessity of possession of clothes for a Bhil 
to protect him from cold and sun. Bhils are so poor that they 
cannot have more than one pair of clothes. 


Bhils are also very found of ornaments for their personal 
adornment. They wear ear-rings and finger-rings made of silver 
or brass. Ornaments are supposed to enhance the beauty of 
the wearer. They are also a sign of wealth. Young women 
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occasionally display a certain amount of conformity in their 
dress. The women wear different tvpes of ornaments—Bor, 
Rakhdi, Jhamka, Bindi, Pondi, Toti, Nose-ring (Long) Tagli, 
Beads, Sakh, Patli, Kada or Jhela, Chudia, Kakan, Lodia, 
Kadda, Bitya, Ghughriyala, Handiya, Kedia, Poolia and 
Bickiya. 


Tattooing is customary among the Bhils. 1t is performed 
on girls of 10 to 12 years of age ou their checks, foreheads, 
arms below the elbows, chins, wrists and the calf of the legs 
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and feet. Bhil boys are tattooed between the ages of 8-9 on 
the arms, wrists and chests. The object of tattooing it said to 
be that after death each individual is asked whether he has been 
pricked by thorns in the jungle. The presentation of these 
marks is considered to be an answer in the affirmative. Without 
this they would have to be pricked with throns after life. 
Tattoo designs are numerous and are made according to the 
fancy of the persons tattooed on. 


In the state of Madhya Pradesh Bhils have been subjected 
to recurrent scarcity conditions. Therefore, poverty is wide- 
spread among Bhils. Poverty and low levels of consumption 
can easily be noticed by any observer who visits the area. Their 
diet is confined to maize, coarse rice, jowar, groundnut and 
pulses like *urad', and ‘tuar’. Maize is the principal cereal. 
Fresh corns of maize are rosted and eaten as such. House-wives 
prepare flour from maize almost every day by hand mill. Food 
is prepared with this flour as ‘Roti’; ‘Paniya’ and ‘Rabdi’. 
Bhil generally is non-vegetarian but he cannot offer meat as a 
normal diet. On the occasion of marriage or to please the 
dieties they use meat which is obtained from the sacrifice of a 
fowl or a goat. 


Liquor plays a vital role in the life of a Bhil, especially 
during festivals and socio-religious ceremonies. In African 
tribes too it is the same. Toobly acts as an intoxicant and it 
also a vital food item during the leaner days. It is tapped 
during the spring and summer seasons for the palm trees 
surrounding the tribal habitations. Liquor is prepared from 
the distillation of mahua flowers from home consumption. 
Tobacco is in common use in Bhil life. Its offering is a symbol 


of esteem and regards for the recipient. . Beedi, male members 
also smoke. 


, Fairs and festivals are the most important aspects of Bhil 
life. The main fairs and festivals of Bhils are Wavni (sowing), 
Divasa, Nawai, Diyari (Diwali) and Bhagoria Hat. 


2.3.2 Social Patterns of Bhil Life 


(1) Marriage: In the life of a Bhil, marriage is the most 
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important event. Marriage is not so much the concern of the 
individuals who are actually getting wedded. It is rather an 
event of the clan and the whole village community. The Tadvi 
(the village headman) together with the elders of the village 
and the elders of the clan, take an active part right from the 
beginning of marriage discussions or dialogucs, till the end of 
the wedding ceremonies. They all see to it that the arrange- 
ments are made in good time; they hold meetings to solve the 
problems that may arise, may sec to it that the rituals and the 
traditional tribal customs are properly observed. During the 
wedding celebrations, the Tadvi takes lead in all the prelimi- 
naries and any work connected with the wedding celebration 
itself. Thus, a Bhil marriage becomes a community affair 
where all the members of the tribe come together and parti- 
cipate and help according to their ability and inclination. 


Close relatives play a dominant role in selecting marriage 
partners, but the final decision lies with the parents and not 
with their son or daughter to be married. Parents select life- 
mates for their children. In many cases, the boys and the girls 
do not have a chance even to see each other before marriage. 
In modern times, Bhil youths often object to this arrangement. 
A marriage forced by the parents sometimes becomes a failure. 
Sooner or later, the boy or the girl elopes with the partner 
whom he or she has chosen. This is how a number of arranged 
marriages, without a say of the bride or bridegroom, often 
break down. : 


Normally, every Bhil has to márry. Marriage is, however, 
not so much a religious rite a social affair. Though marriage 
is mainly intended for procreation pleasure in sex is by no 
means a by-product, or excluded in a Bhil's aim of marriage. 
But a Bhil also wants a help-mate for his agricultural work and 
for household chores. That is why, traditionally, a Bhil who 
had several wives and many children was highly respected and 
usually considered to be wealthy because women had to do a 
lot of work in the tields, and a wife works harder than a hired 
hand. A man who does not marry is suspected of coveting 
other men's wives. If he is a women chaser, the headman of 
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the village may even force him to marry. 


Child marriage is not practised. The average age of 
marriage varies between 18-21 years. Some parents are anxious 
to get their children married due to the fear of death and they 
get them married soon after the attainment of puberty. The 
onset of menstruation is the proper age for girls to marry; and 
as for boys, when they are able to plough and smoke a pipe. If 
he can do that with dignified composure, he is supposed to 
have attained sufficient maturity and raise a family. 


Bhil marriages are governed by strict tribal rules and 
customs. They must marry within their sub-sections, but out- 
side their own clan and close affinity. Thus, members of the 
Damor clan, for instance, no matter where they live, are con- 

- sidered to be of the same origin, and thus no matrimonial 
relationship can be established among them. 


There are various legal forms of marriage in practice among 
Bhils. The most common ones are the following : 


(1) Legan Mandwun (Arrangement of a solemn marriage); 

(2) Avi Bharawun (marriage by intrusion); 

(3) Ghinheen Lawun (marriage by abduction); 

(4) Gher jamai Rakhwun (service marriage, when the boy 
stays in the girl's family and works off the bride-price); 

(5) Lugda Ladi (an abbreviated form of conventional 
marriage). 


The arranged marriage is the most prestigious and the 
commonest among Bhils today. Actually, this is the Hinduised 
form of marriage. It begins with the selection of a girl for the 
wedding. The pre-marital discussions between the interested 
families, and the conveying of the message to both the parties 
are done through the intermediary or a middleman called 
“‘Bhanjgedio’. He is supposed to discover if there is any pro- 
blem, or whether an impediment to the proposed marriage 
exists. If a problem or impediment is later found, which makes 


— 
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a marriage illegal by tribal custom, he is held responsible. The 
parents and the elders of the village fix a day for the wedding, 
and the celebrations normally last for three to five days. Ifthe 
stars are considered favourable, and no danger is foreseen, they 
normally proceed with the marriage, otherwise they break off 
the ‘Sagai’, i.e. engagement. 


Each day of the wedding Bhils take the bride or bridegroom 
around the house. This ceremony is called ‘Wano’, And, 
according to each ‘Wano’, the days for the wedding celebra- 
tions are kept. All the days of the ‘Wano’ are spent in merry- 
making, dancine, and singing suggestive songs. Now-a-days 
many Bhils even fiad this objectionable. The last day of the 
wedding is called ‘Notran Mamerain No Dan’ on which the 
relatives and friends bring gifts in the form of clothes and cash 
for the wedded couple, their parents and near relatives. Then 
the village community accompanies the bridegroom to the 
bride’s place to pay the agreed bride-price and bring her to 
their own village. 


Squabbling on the occasion is not uncommon. To outsiders, 
this aspect of Bhil matrimony conveys the impression that it 
is hardly more than a matter of money, or the sale of a com- 
modity. Actually, however, Bhils are caught in the vicious 
circle of the prevailing tribal custom of dowry that has 
increasingly become a well-nigh intolerable burden. 


(2) Widow Marriage, Divorce ana Polygamy : The remar- 
riage of a widow is permitted, but the widow may not marry 
any relative of her first husband. She returns to her father’s 
house, and on her remarriage they also obtain a bride-price, of 
Rs. 100 to 150/-, a quarter of which goes in a feast to the 
tribemen. The wedding of a widow is held on the Amawas or 
last day of the dark fortnight of the month, or on a Sunday. A 
wife may be divorced for adultery without consulting the 
panchayat. It is said that a wife cannot otherwise be divorced 
on any account, nor can a woman divorce her husband, but 
she may desert him and go and live with a man, 


(3) Religion : Bhils worship the ordinary Hindu duities and 
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the village godlings of the locality. The favourite both with 
Hindu and Mohammadan Bhils is Kbande Rao or Khandoba. 
the war-god of the ^larathas, who is often represented by a 
a sword. The Mohammadans and the Hindu Bhils also, to a 
less extent, worship the Pirs or Spirits of Mohammadan saints 
at their tombs, of which there is a good number in Nimar. The 
Bhils gods are on the summits of high hills, and are represen- 
ted by heaps of stones, solid or hollowed out in the centre, 
or mere platforms, in or near which are found numbers of 
clay or mud images of horses. In some places, clay lamps 


are lighted in front of the horse itself which is or was 
worshipped as a god. 


(4) Belief in Superstitions : They wear charms and amu- 
lets to keep off evil spirits ; the charms are generally pieces of 
blue string with seven knots in them, which their witch-finder 
or Badwa ties, reciting an incantation on each. The knots were 
sometimes covered with metal to keep ttem undefiled and the 
charms were tied on at the Holi, Dussehra or some other festi- 
vals. In Bombay the Bhils still believe in witches as the agents 
of misfortune that may befall them. If a man was sick and 
thought some women had bewitched him, the suspected woman 
was thrown into a stream or swung from a tree. If the branch 
was broken and the woman fell and suffered serious injury, or 
if she could not swim across the stream and drowned, she was 
considered to be innocent and efforts were made to save her. 
But if she escaped without injury, she was held to be witch, 
and it frequently happened that the woman would admit her- 
oe REUS ae from fear of the infliction of a harder 
ae "cr is the belief in her powers as a witch, 

T a free supper of milk and chickens. 


4: Ms then admit that she had really bewitched the sick 
n and undertake to cure hi i i 
x AED. im on some sacrifice being made. 
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wild animals. These practices have now disappeared in the 
Central Provinces, though occasionally murders of suspected 
witches may still occur. Bhils are firm believers in omens, the 
nature of which is much the same as that among Hindus. 
When a Bhil is persistently unlucky in hunting, he sometimes 
says “Nat laga,” meaning that some bad spirit is causing his 
failure. Then he would make an image of a man in the sand 
or dust of the road, or sometimes two images set in all-right. 
He would then pound it down on them with a stick with 
abusive yells. This he calls killing his bad luck. Major 
Hendley notes that men danced before the different Festivals 
and before battles. They danced in a ring holding sticks and 
striking them against each other, much like the Baiga dance. 
Before a battle, they had a war-dance in which the performers 
were armed and imitated a combat. To be carried on the 
shoulders of one of the combatants was a great honour, 
perhaps because it symbolised riding on horseback. The dance 
was probably in the nature of a magical rite, designed to obtain 
success in battle by going through an imitation of it before- 
hand. Priests are the chief physicians among Bhils, though 
most old men were supposed to know something about 
medicine. 


(5) Funeral Rites : The dead are usually burried lying on 
the back, with the head pointing to the south. Cooked food 
is placed on the bier and deposited on the ground half-way to 
the cemetery. On return, each family of the sect brings a 
wheaten cake to the mourners and these are eaten. On the 
third day, they place on the grave a thick cake of wheaten 
flour, water in an earthen pot and tobacco or any other stimu- 
lant which the deceased was in the habit of using during his 


life time. 


(6) Other Social Customs : The Hindu Bhils say that they 
do not admit outsiders into the caste; but the Mohammedans 
will admit a man of any but the impure castes. The neophyte 
must be shaved and circumcised, and the Kazi gives him 
some holy water to drink and teaches him the profession of 
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belief in Islam. If a man is not circumcised, the ‘Tadvi or 
Mohammedan Bhils will not bury his body. Both the classes 
of Bhils employ Brahmans at their ceremonies. The tribe eats 
almost all kinds of flesh and drinks liquor. Bhils now refuse 
to take the skins off their dead cattle, but others will do so. 
The Bhils will take food from any caste except the impure 
ones, and none except these castes will now take food from 
them. 


(7) Occupations : The Bhils had to abandon their free use 
of forests, which proved highly destructive in its effects on 
environment, and their indiscriminate slaughter of game. Many 
of them live in the open country and have become farm ser- 
vants and field labourers. A certain proportion are tenants, 
but very few own villages. Some of the Tadvi Bhils, however, 
still retain villages which were originally granted free of 
revenue on condition of their keeping the hill-passes of the 
Satpuras open and safe for travellers. These are known as 
Hattiwalas. Bhils also serve as Village watch-man in Nimar 
and the adjoining tracts of the Berar Districts, 
Forsyth, writing in 1868 observed that :** 
few exceptions, a miserable lot, 
in the deadly vice of opium cati 


Captain 
tbe Bhils are, with 
idle and thriftless and steeped 


ng. The unconverted Bhils are 
held to be tolerably reliable. When they borrow money or 


stock for cultivation they seldom abscond fraudulently from 
their creditors, and this simple honesty of theirs tends, I fear, 
to keep numbers of them still in a state little above seldom". 


Education is not common, Therefore, the tribal children still 
cling to the hereditary occupations. 


2.3.3 The Bhilalas and the Social Patterns of Their Life 
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accepted as correct, to be a mixed caste sprung from the allian- 
ces of immigrant Rajputs with the Bhils of the Central Indian 
hills. The original term was not probably Bhilala, and may 
have been applied to those Rajput chiefs, who acquired small 
states in the Bhil country, or to those who took the daughters 
of Bhil chieftains to be their wives, the second course being 
often, no doubt, a necessary preliminary to the first. Several 
Bhilala families hold estates in Khargone and Indore, and 
their chiefs now claim to be pure Rajputs. The principal Bhil- 
ala houses, as those of Bhamgarh Selani and Mandhate, do 
not intermarry with the rest of the caste, but only among 
themselves and with other families of the same standing in 
Malwa and Holkar’s Nimar. On succession to the Gaddi or 
headship of the house, representatives of these families are 
marked with a Tika or badge on their foreheads and are some- 
times presented with a sword, and the investiture may be 
carried out by custom by the head of another house. Bhilala 
landholders usually have the title of Rao or Rawat. They do 
not admit that a Bhilala can now spring from intermerriage 
between a Rajput and a Bhil. The local Brahmans will take 
water from them and they are occasionally invested with the 
sacred thread at the time of marriage. According to the leg- 
ends of the family, their ancestor, Bharat Singh, was a 
Cbanhan Rajput, who took Mandhata from Nathu Bhil in 
1165 A D. and restored the worship of Siva to the island, 
which had been made inaccessible to pilgrims by the terrible 
deities—Kali and Bhairava who devovre human flesh. In such 
legends may be recognised the propagation of Hinduism by the 
Rajput adventurers and the reconservation of the aboriginal 
shrines to its deities, Bharat Singh is said to have killed 
Nathu Bhil, but it is more probable that he only married his 
daughter and founded a Bhilala family. Similar alliances have 
taken place among other tribes as the Korku chiefs of the 
Gawilgarh and Mahadeo Bhils, and the Gond princes of 
Garaha Mandla. The Bhilalas generally resemble other 
Hindus in appearance, showing no marked sign of aboriginal 
descent. Very probably, they all have an infusion of Rajput 
blood, as the Rajputs settled in the Bhilss country in some 
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strength at an early period of history. The caste has, how- 
ever, totemistic group names. They eat fowls and drink liquor 
and they bury their dead with their feet to the north. All these 
customs indicate a Dravidian origin. Their subordinate posi- 
tion in the past is shown by the fact that they would accept 
cooked food from a Kunbi or a Bujar, and indeed the status 
of all, except the chief’s families, would naturally have been 
a low one, as they were practically the offspring of the kept 
women. As already stated, the landowning families usually 
arrange alliances among themselves. Below these come the 
body of the caste and below them isa group known as the 
Chhoti Tad or bastard Bhilalas, to which are relegated the 
progeny of irregular unions and persons expelled from the 
caste for social offences. 


Marriage: The castes, for the purpose of avoiding mar- 
riages between relations, are also divided into exogamous 
groups called Kul or Kuri, several of the names of which are 
of totemistic origin or derived from those of animals and 
plants. Members of the Jamra Kuri will not cut or burn the 
Jamun trees ; those of the Saniyar Kuri will not grow sona 
pulp while the Astaryas revere the sona tree and the Pipala- 
dya, the pipal tree. Some of the Kuris have Rajput sect 
names, as Mori, Baghel and Solanki. A man is forbidden to 
take a wife from within his own sect or that of his mother, and 
the union of first cousins is also prohibited. The customs of 
the Bhialalas resemble those of the Kunbis and other cultivat- 
ing castes. At their weddings, four cart-yokes are arranged in 
a square, and inside this are placed two copper vessels filled 
with water and considered to represent the Ganga and the 
Jamuna. When the sun is half set, the bride and the bride- 
groom clasp hands and then walk seven times round the Square 
of cart-yokes. The water of the pots is mixed and this is con- 


sidered to represent the mingling of the bride’s and bride- 
$room's personalities as the G 


consulting a Brahman on the Ekadashi or e 


usually in October, This is the day on which the gods awake 
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from sleep and it marks the commencement of the marriage 


season. 
2.4 Equalization of Educational Opportunities Among the 
Tribals 

The ideas of inequality and equality have been reflected 
in religion and philosophy since ancient times. Even when 
inequalities were accepted as a matter of fact in a particular 
society, they were ofien condemned in some respect as 
morally wrong in religious thought. One may accept, as an 
element necessary for the preservation of the existing social 
order, that whether they are superior and inferior people. This 
does not, however, necessarily mean that one accepts that 
treating people as unequal in every respect is right. Greek 
philosophers commonly held the view that one had to treat 
categories of people as equals within the category in order to 
achieve some good objective like justice or democracy. They 
began to extend religious ideas of equality to secular affairs. 
Statements, such as all men are brethren in the eyes of God, 
appear to be statements of facts. They were, however, usually 
interpreted to be prescriptions for men to treat their feliow 
beings as though they were brothers and equals. It was held 
to be right, just, fair or morally good to treat them this way. 


Let us take as an example the statement that ‘inequality of 
wealth is bad and harmful because it gives rise to crime". 
Political equality is commonly associated with economic or 
social inequality. Liberals and some nineteenth century socia- 
lists accepted, for example, that people had the right to own 
unlimited number of shares in joint stock companies which gave 
them a corresponding number of votes in directing the policy 
of the company (economic inequality), but had only one vote in 
elections (political inequality). The correlation between 
economic and social values held by any section of society, or 
by society as a whole at a particular time, with political ethical 


norms is usually close but seldom exact. 
Before plunging into the nineteenth century argument, a 


brief outline of the ancient and medieval discussion of inequality 
is necessary. The arguments developed by Plato, and refined 
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by Aristotle, dominated political philosophy until the appetite 
for material things in human beings, leading to a levelling down 
of all social life to a depth of deprivity in which some form of 
dictatorship was necessary in order to maintain the social 
fabric, developed. Equality was the slogan raised by those who 
wanted to accelerated the pace of change, but, as the dedica- 
tion implied, Rousseau was for a balance between equality and 
inequality. 


Engels characterized the Christian concept of equality as 
one based on the idea of all men having been born equal in 
original sin. They have this common quality that makes them 
equal. The ideological basis for this view is to be found in the 
belief systems subscribed to by slaves and the oppressed. 


The claim of the working class for equality began as a 
reaction against hurting inequalities between the serf and the 
lord or the poor and the rich. It then became a reinforcement 
of the bourgeois claim for equality and, as the latter became 
mute, it took the form of an agitation for the demand by the 
workers for the full range of bourgeois rights for themselves. 
The idea of equality has a variety of historical forms. 


Stephen starts his argument by establishing that the doctrine 
of equality rests on a belief, system of faith, a kind of optimistic 
Christianity, which gave it the form of a creed or, alternatively, 
a social theory of positivism. Itrests at the bottom on the 
vague sentiment of every belief expressed by those who do not 
have optimism against those who have. 


y Nietzeche detests weakness, envy and especially revenge, the 
naracteristic source of claims for equal rights expressed by 


anarchists and Christians alike. These claims, if they were 
successful, would destroy culture. 


Tawney distinguishes two meanings of equality 


a 
(a) the factual statement that all men are on the whole 


ral endowments, and 


nt that although they differ pro- 
> they are entitled as human beings 
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to equal treatment and society will prosper best if they 
are enabled equaly to make the best of their powers. 


Tawney argues that a society which values equality will 
recognize the importance of differences of equality between 
individuals but rejects the attachment of importance to 
economic and social difference to different groups. The division 
of society into castes or classes is bad : the reward. of indivi- 
dual difference is good. Numerical equality applies to groups 
whereas proportionate equality applies to individuals. The con- 
cepts of numerical and proportionate equality especially when 
associated together in a common policy, were considered to be 
likely to satisfy both the elite and the masses of the people. 


Liberal political thought proceeds from the individual and 
his right to free development in society. Equality is associated 
with freedom and with partial and gradual reform of society 
which will maximize freedom. Great emphasis is placed on 
reason as an equal gift to all men and the guarantee of a peace- 
ful order. Socialists tended increasingly to look to major 
reforms of society in order to produce a perfect community in 
which men would be uniformly equal and in which the collec- 
tive development rather than the individual development would 
be the guarantee of good life. Because of the different bases 
of values and beliefs, liberal and socialists have tended to 
employ natural law, natura! right, contract, utility and expedi- 
ency forms of argument about equality and inequality with very 


different results. 


The concept of equality as a claim for more equal treat nent 
serves to expose to criticism the unacceptability of one or more 


of the existing set of inequalities. 


A new lease of life for the claim for individual equality or 
Tights was provoked when socialists and collectivist arguments 
for equality were advanced by the under-privileged against the 
inequality arising from superior rights «nd reward for the better 
off. With the growth of mass political parties, however, the 
ideological battles about inequality were fought out more in 
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terms of programme and doctrine rather than in terms of 
general theory and philosophy. Intellectuals tended to adopt 
an indifferent tone towards the concept and different formula- 
tions of it because they cculd no longer see a dominant set of 
values in which it could feature. Applications of the concept 
of right to property became increasingly technical to the point 
where philosophers felt they were no longer interested. 


In conformity with the spirit of. the Indian constitution as 
envisaged in the Preamble, Article 14 (Right to Equality); 
Article 15 (Prohibition Against Discrimination), Article 16 
(Equality of Opportunity), Article 332, 334 and 335 (Provid- 
ing Reservations to STs), special facilities are provided to ihe 
scheduled tribes in higher education. For admission, seats are 
reserved in technical and vocational institutions like medical 
colleges, engineering colleges and agricultural engineering col- 
leges, and the qualifying marks and age criteria; where they 
are prescribed are relaxed in their case. Seats are reserved in 
public examinations, that is, the Union Public Service Comis- 
sion Examinations, and the State Public Service Commission 
Examinations. Stipends and scholarships are offered to them 
to enable them to pursue higher education. 


But as far as education is concerned, it may be necessary to 
change the educational method and create new models in order 
to meet the learning needs and styles of the youngsters who 
come to school from different backgrounds of experiences. It 
is one of the functions of the school to make academic achieve- 
ment independent of the social background of its pupils. This 
view holds that adequate school experience should enable 
groups of youngsters from different backgrounds to reach the 
same levels of academic achievement. When the schools do not 
compensate for the variations in the background experiences of 
nee sae to provide equal educational opportunity. 

s general comparability of potential for 


learning and has not been advanced as applicable in cases of 
actual intellectual incompetence. 


Equal education means that each child shall become the 
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most and the best that he can become, equal pleasure expressed 
by the teacher, with equal vigour at every child's attainment to 
become something more than he was, or equal distress expres- 
sed with an equal amount of feeling at his being unable to 
become something more than he was and equal rewards for all 
children, in terms of time, attention, and any symbol the school 
hands out which stands for its judgement of worthiness. Equa- 
lity of education is the only device that is known for the main- 
tenance of high standards, as against the false measure that 
relies on the achievements of the elite tribal children of the 
school. 


Tribal children do not have equal educatioual opportunity 
until the meaningfulness, the stimulation, and the condition of 
learning are equal among all the children in the school. Equal 
educational opportunity is not provided simply by having 
materials there and time available for learning. Rather, the 
child himself must perceive the opportunities, feel confident 
that he can do something with them, and find them within his 


ability to carry on. 


Though tribal children have special characteristics, their 
learning ability cannot be challenged. Equalizing the educa- 
tional opportunity involves removal of the burden of poor 
teaching, negative teacher attitudes and inadequate resources 
from the shoulders of tribal children. 


If the function of the school is simply to ensure that the 
child learns at his own rate and functions in his own way, 
whose estimate of the child’s potential shall be used ? To pro- 
vide equal educational opportunity to the tribal children the 
laissez faire approach may be a useful pedagogy in which indi- 
vidualized instruction is stressed. But answer to a question 
like this more research data is needed. This study has been 


undertaken with this purpose in mind. 
2.5.0 Progress of Tribal Education in Madhya Pradesh 


This landlocked and certainly located state of Madhya 
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ormed in 1956, isthe largeststate in the country 
ie graphical area of 4,43,446 sq. kms. accounting for 
about 18.5 per cent of the country's area. A notable feature of 
the state is that it is inhabited by fifty-eight tribal communities. 
Their number is 11,987,031, which constitutes about 23 per 
cent of the total population of the state. 


As far as the spread of tribal population in the state is con- 
cerned, the scheduled tribe areas extend over 22 districts cover- 
ing an area of 74266 sq. kms. The major groups of tribals in 
the state are : Gonds, numbering over 15 lakhs scattered all 
over the central and eastern parts of the state; Bhils and Bhila- 
las numbering more than 6 lakhs who are concentrated in the 
western part of the state, coming from the area of Jhabua, 
Dhar, West Nimar (Khargone) and Ratlam districts ; Kanwars 
with a population of 3 lakhs who live mostly in the districts of 
Sarguja, Raigarh and Bilaspur, Korkus numbering more than 
one and half lakhs who are located in the district of Betul ; 
and Baigas numbering about 1.44 lakhs who are living in the 
forest areas of Shahdol, Mandla, Balaghat, Bilaspur and 
Sarguja districts. Other important tribal groups are Kols, 
Oraons, Saharias, Hablas, Marias and Murias. The history of 
tribal education in the state may be traced under the followiug 
phases : 


l. Early efforts to educate tribal children before indepen- 
dence (1947) 


2. Progress of school education after independence. 


2.5.1 Early Efforts to Educate the Tribal Children 
The credit for initiating the idea of educating the tribal 
cue looking after their other welfare activities goes to 
? J Im Missionaries, These missionaries worked in the 
Tribal areas and the hilly tracks of central India right from the 


carly years of the 19th century. Despite more and more expen- 
diture on education, 


there was little impact of educati The 

following extract fro / p education. € 
E m Grigson’ F 

prove interesting : son's (1944) observation would 
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"Over most of the area there is no school...a 
number of schools had been closed down on the plea of 
low attendance, the reason for which was that the school 
children who know no language but Maria, Gondi were 
bored with lessons in an alien language. While the master 
who knew no Gondi and hated exile in these forest tracts 
frequently went sick, often in fact as well as in name— 
The Vidhya Mandir fields are over a mile from the insti- 
tutions which, in actual appearance, is like any other 
primary school in any dwelling. The Guru was a town- 
bred—knowing no language but his mother tongue and 
completely ignorant of aboriginal life and culture though 
22 out of 33 were Maria speaking aboriginals . . . Helped 
by their parents I tried to get the boys to sing a Maria 
Song and dance a Maria dance but their faculties had 
been so bemused by the alien regime of the Vidhya 
Mandir that even with the help of their parents they were 
too shy or ashamed to attempt their own wonderful tribal 
songs and dances. There is nothing in the curriculum 
that bears any relation to their tribal culture.”* 


The educational development of the aboriginal people 
lagged too far behind on the state and, still worse, whatever 
was done for their educational advancement bore no relation- 
ship with the aboriginal culture. Education became an instru- 
ment of injecting alien culture in the minds of the young tribal 
pupils making them misfits in their cultural setting. The situa- 
tion of tribal education in early forties was quite disappointing. 
However, some Maharajas began to think of taking up the 
pious task of educating the aboriginal people. Mention may 
be made of Maharaja Gulab Singh of Rewa who took keen 
interest in this field. In 1945, a five-year plan for educational 
expansion was accepted. The Maharaja did his best to provide 


educational facilities to the tribal people, but, to his utter dis- 
LECT e eee SED 


"W.V, Grigson, The Aboriginal Problem in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. (Government Printing C.P., and 


Berar, Nagpur, 1944); pp- 377-78. 
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appointment. no aboriginal student could pass middle school 
examination during a period of ten years of their opening 


2.5.2 Growth of Tribal Education After Independence 


Maharaja Gulab Singh of Rewa State (Baghelkhand) was 
succeeded by his son, Martand Singh, who showed keen interest 
in the affairs of the aboriginal people. It was under his regime 
that the 23rd conference of All India Federation of Educational 
Associations was held at Rewa from 28th to 31st December, 
1947 which was presided over by Dr. S. Radhan Krishnan. 
Apart from other suggestions, three major recommendations 
were made: 


1. The Dominion Government, the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the Governments of the States should provide 
adequate grants-in-aid to voluntary agencies working 
in the tribal areas. 


2. Education, meals and clothes should be provided free 


of charge to all tribal boys and girls reading in the 
primary schools. 


3. A five-year plan for the educational and cultural uplift- 


ment of the tribals should be drawn and properly 
carried out. 


But, due to certain reasons, the recommendations could not 
be implemented. Prior to this in 1946, the -Government of 
Central Provinces and Berar requested Shri A.N. Thakkar to 
formulate a plan to ameliorate the condition of the tribals in 
the state. Shri Thakkar, along with Rai Saheb M.K. Kher and 
P.G. Vanikar, studied the tribal inhabited areas and suggested 
that the plan must be comprehensive and should include, 
besides economic schemes, programmes for education, health 
and communication. An organization was created and was 
entrusted with the responsibility of. implementing this 
programme. 1 


Tribal education could not 


| make much headway due to the 
following reason; ; 
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T: 


The Government was rather indifferent towards tribal 
education. 


There was absolutely no rapport between the teacher 
and the taught. 

The medium of instruction posed another problem. 
Students did not know Hindi or Murathi and the 
teachers were not conversant with the tribal language 
of the area. 

The curriculum incorporated had hardly anything rele- 
vant to the tribal culturc and history. 


Thus, the whole system of education for tribals was not run 
on proper lines. It had no room for the development of their 
virgin culture, no place for their aesthetic attainments and had 
little scope for their emotional growth. When the Government 
realized the delicacy of the situation, it initiated certain 
measures for the educational improvement of the tribals. Some 
of these are listed below : 


l 


The Forest Deparment chalked out a scheme for open- 
ing schools in forest villages. 


The Education Department sanctioned a yearly grant 
of Rs. 25,000/- for payment to the District Council, 
Betul. It resulted in opening of more schools in the 
interior of the district for the spread of primary educa- 
tion, amongst aboriginal tribes. 

For the encouragement of education among the back- 
ward classes, including the aboriginal ones, scveral 


- concessions were given : 


(i) Equal treatment for everybody in the schools run by 


the Government; 


(ii) No tuition fee in Government schools and colleges; 
(iii) Special scholarships for meritorious students belonging 


to backward classes including the tribal students; and 


(v) Reservation of seats in Normal Schools with lodging/ 


and boarding arrangements provided to them. 
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It was in November 1951 that the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, Government of India, 
studied the tribal population in the central part of the country. 
He wanted to see the working of the constitutional safeguards 
provided to the weaker sections of the society. The Commis- 
sioner submitted his report to the President of India with a 
major recommendation that a separate department should be 
set up to look after the welfare of the backward people, with 
financial help to be given by the Union Government. During 
this period, the First Five Year Plan was initiated in April, 
1951. The Plan had a good provision of a number of welfare 
activities and developmental projects for backward classes 
including the tribals. The Backward Class Welfare Department, 
created in 1952-53, operated for the education of the children 
of these classes in two ways : 


() By encouraging local institutions through the schemes 
of grants-in-aid; and 


(ii) By opening ordinary and the Ashram Schools in the 
isolated areas. 


A sanction of Rs. 15 lakhs was made by the Central Govern- 
ment for tribal welfare activities and the State Government was 
asked to submit a plan of action. In July, 1952, the final plan 


TABLE 2.1 
The progress of tribal education with regard to the number 
of students per lakh of population at different sta 


ges of 
school education 


Level of Education Number of Tribal Students 


(per lakh of Population) 


1961-62 1964-65 
Elementary 403 468 
Secondary 120 162 
Post-Secondary N.A. 11 


Source : Development of Educati 


on in Madhya Pradesh, 
(1947-64), 


Government Central Press, Bhopal. 
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was submitted by the State Government and approved by the 
Central Government in January, 1953. According to this plan, 
free education, free supply of books to the tribal children was 
to be provided alongwith scholarships at different rates for 
different classes of schools. The progress of the enrolment of 
tribal children between 1956 and 1965 can be judged from 


Table 2.1. 


The above figures of Table 2.1 givea rather disappointing 
picture of the enrolment of students in schools between the 
period 1961-65. The coverage of tribal children at different 
levels of schooling was also very low. This may be seen from 
Table 2.2 

TABLE 2.2 
The estimated and the actual enrolment of children at 
different stages of school from 1964 to 1965 


Level of No. of children Percentage of children 
Education to be covered going to school to the 
(n thousand) ^ number of children to be 

covered. 


State Scheduled State Scheduled Tribe 
Tribe 1963-64 percentage 64-65 


Primary 4,517. 1,120.00 58.00 35.72 
Middle 2,290 567.20 21.00 4.76 
Higher 

Secondary 2,120 524.80 9.20 1.52 


Source : A Study of the Tribal People and the Tribal Areas 
of Madhya Pradesh, 1967 (p. 31). A 


These figures indicate that the coverage of tribal children 
at all levels of school was very poor. The position in the age 
group corresponding to the middle and higher secondary stages 
was particularly unsatisfactory. The data also reveal that the 
level of education amongst the tribal children was much lower 
than the state coverage. Table 2.3 shows the gradation of 
some of the major tribes of the state. 
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TABLE 2.3 
Educational level amongst the different major 
trikes of Madhya Pradesh 


Tribe Literacy per- Primary pass Higher Secondary or 
centage persons (per higher examination pass 
(without edu- lakh of including technical ex- 


cational leve!) population) amination pass persons 
(per lakh of population) 


1 2 3 4 
Pardhan 1(9.7175) 1V(2092.1) II(985.65) 
Halba IK(9.0 %) | (5241.6) II1(38.46) 
Kanwar I1(7.58%) 111(2286.7) V(21.82) 
Sewere IV(7.5775) | VI( 899.4) VII(16.47) 
Oraon V(5.98%)  11(2531.2) 1(125.41) 
Binjhwar Vi(5.31%) VII( 808.2) VI( 20.41) 
Gond `  VII(4.84%) V (1222.9) IV( 21.94) 
Nagesia VIII(4.217;) VIIL 798.3) VIII (nil) 
Bhils and 
Bhilalas IX(1.94%)  IX( 62.3) IX( 4.48) 
Note: (figures given in brackets in Cols. 3 and 4 denote 


To07persons per lakh population). 
Source : A Study of Tribal People and Tribal Areas of 


Madhya Pradesh, 1967 (pp. 33-34). Tribal Research 
and Development Institute, Bhopal. 


It is evident from Table 2.3 that Oraon, Pardhan, Halba, 
Kanwar and Gonds are education 


ally more progressive than 
Sewere, 


Binjhwar and Nagesia and Bhiland Bhilala. The 


Gonds of the central and eastern tribal zones have better edu- 
cational facilities, 


but their over all educational level was 
depressed due to poor spread of education in some of the most 
Iemote areas of Bastar, where a good cluster of Gond popula- 
tion lived. The Percentage of literacy among Pardhans, 
Halbas and Kanwars was higher due to their good economic 
conditions. ` Oran tribals had the highest number of higher 
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secondary and other examinations pass persons. In fact, 
Oraons had better educational facilities and also an inclination 
for higher education. 


TABLE 2.4 
Statement showing number of students according to 
per lakh of population in Bhil areas 


——— ———————— 
Area Primary School Middle School Higher Secondary 


School 
Dhar 3,516 121 47 
Jhabua 4,403 87 30 
Khargone 2,329 118 87 
Ratlam 3,103 : 171 : 64 


Source : ‘A Study of Tribal people and Tribal Areas of 
Madhya Pradesh', Tribal Research and Development 
Institute; M.P. Bhopal, 1967, (p. 32). 


The number of students at all stages of educationis noti- 
ceably lower in Bhil areas of Dhar, Jhabua, Khargone and 
Ratlam. Another noteworthy fact is that this area has much 
smaller number of students in middle schools as compared to 
those in the primary schools. The number of higher secondary 
students is also small, but than is common with other tribal 
areas. Bhils are not very education conscious. A large num- 
ber of children drop-out before completing their primary 
education and later replapse into illiteracy. According to the 
Census of 1961, literacy was 1.9 per cent only as compared to 
the official figure of 17.1 per cent 


In fact, the system of formal education was introduced in 
the tribal areas quite late. The State Government had also to 


confront with the following problems in preparing expansion 
plans: 
1. The tribal population was thinly scattered all over the 


hilly areas. 
2. Schools had been proving a futile exercise as tribal 
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students had an inclination to drop their studies in 
between. 

3. Tribal teachers were almost not available. Teachers 
from other communities were not quite effective. 

4. Poverty ridden tribal people had little interest in edu- 
cating their words as they latter were helpful to them 
for earning their livelihood. ' Pepe 

Keeping in view the above, all the educational institutions 

run by the Education Department in tribal areas were handed 
over to the Tribal Welfare Department for looking after the 
welfare of the tribals. The Tribal Welfare Department made 
elaborate arrangements for the expansion of education among 
the tribals. In a comprehensive programme, all possible faci. 
lities were made available to the tribal children. 


There was tremendous expansion of education among the 
tribals at all levels. Children got themselves enrolled in 
schcols, but, at the same time, a aumber schools could not 


increase the form of activities provided in the field of educa- 
tion. This becomes clear from Table 2.5. 


TABLE 2.5 
Enrolment of tribal children in schools in the 
State of Madhya Pradesh 


—— —À 
Stage Year Percent 


e 
Growth During 


-65 1973-74 1964-65 
and and and 
1973-74 1977-78 1977-78 
eS. 
Primary 136515 483335 4837468 254 694 


271 
Middle — 21769 124663 471755 — 472 278 2067 
Higher ^ 6255 31387 231353 402 637 3600 
Secondary 
NEL ea 


blic Instruction and 
Madhya Pradesh, 
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It indicates that the figures of admission rose in quick suc- 
cession at all the three levels in the schools located in tribal 
areas. Despite this, the number of schools could not rise as 
fast. Table 2.6 is indicative of this fact. 

Table 2.6 


Growth of tribal schools in M.P. at d'fferent levels 


Level Year Percentage of Growth During 


1973-74 1979-80 1973-74 and | 1979-80 


Primary — 8355 13497 62 
Middle 1384 2287 65 
Higher 254 336 32 
Secondary 


Table 2.6 shows that schools at all levels have arisen in 
number but the pace of increase is greater in respect of enrol- 
ment figures at lower levels. Same is the case with number of 
teachers in different cadres, percentage increase of teachers has 
been slower than that of the students as is evident from 
Table 2.7. 

TABLE 2.7 
The nnmber of teachers in various cadres in the 
tribal schools in M.P. 


Cadre Year Percertage of Growth 
During 
1973-74 1979-80 1973-74 and 1979-80 
Principal 205 248 21 
Lecturer 856 1118 31 
"Teacher 2617 3415 30 
Assistant 20915 24369 17 


Teacher 


Table 2.7 shows that the number of tribals seeking educa- 
tion has increased at a quick pace but the number of teachers 
and other facilities remained the same. 
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With a view to summarising the growth trends it may be 
stated that education at different levels has progressed fast 
among tribals in Madhya Pradesh, which is indicative of 
awareness among the tribals. The forest dwellers were exten- 
ded scholarships which is evident from Table 2.8. 


TABLE :;.8 


Showing number of students receiving scholarships 
and the amount spent on them 
(Expenditure incurred in Lakh) 
Wiinencial TER State i Post-Marric Scholarships 
Year Scholarships 


| | 
| | | | 


| | | 
NX of Expenditure No.of Expenditure 


Beneficiaries Beneficiaries 
1 2 3 4 5 
1976-77 54,000 70.38 3,040 26.92 
1977-78 57,000 79.41 4,823 39.76 
1978-79 60,000 82.00 5,305 
(estimated) (upto the end (estimated) (upto the end 
of December) of December) 


Source : Records of Harijan and Tribal Welfare Department 
Madhya Pradesh, from 1976-77 to 1978-79. 


The increase in the number of the Scholarships from year to 
year gave impetus to the development of school education for 
the tribal children. Despite this, however, school education 


for these children has been lagging behind due to the following 
reasons: 


First, the tribesm 
education. 


Secondly, the educational plans and policies are not 
implemented adequately. 


en have been apathetic to formal 
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Tribal education in Madhya Pradesh will be incomplete if 
areference to the role of voluntary agencies is omitted. This 
would obviously mean a reference to the Tribal Research 
Institute, Madhya Pradesh, which has all along been active in 
devising ways and means for all round. development of the 


tribal people. 


2.5.3 The Role of Voluntary Agencies in Tribal Education 


The role of voluntary agencies in the education of tribal 
children is of vital importance. The Thakkar Bapa Scheme 
adopted by the M.P. Bhanvasi Seva Mandal, Mandala and 
Chhindwara gave employment to many matriculates and 
graduates in Madhya Pradesh. The Vindhya Pradesh Gond 
Sewak Sangh, organised in 1949, also gave a filip to tribal 
education. The Sangh in its meeting held in Chhatarpur chang- 
ed its name to *Vindhya Pradesh Adim Jati Sevak Sangh’ and 
established two Ashram Schools in Sidhi district with the 
names of ‘Kasturba Adivasi Balika Ashram’ and Thakkar Bapa 
Adivasi Balak Ashram’. These institutions Worked in a num- 


ber of ways. They 


1. aimed at providing primiry education to the resident 
tribal children ; 

2. developed craftmanship among the tribal children ; 

3. popularized spinning and taught the pupils to ply 
Charkhas so as to develop this as a cottage industry ; 

4. provided free lodging and boarding to children for 
learning the crafts and pursuing other self sustaining 


sehemes ; and 
5. provided free boo 
the children. 
ere later handed over to the Tribal Welfare 
Department. In December, 1954, a conference on Tribal Wel- 
fare held in New Delhi; adopted many important resolutions. 
Many public leaders took part in the conference and the reso- 
lutions adopted gave priority to training facilities and rehabili- 
tation of the tribals. The need for survey and research was 


ks and other items of stationery to 


The Ashrams W 
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felt for the first time. With a view to achieving this objective, 
it was decided in 1955 that a Tribal Unit be set up in Vindhya 
Prádesh, which now forms a part of Madhya Pradesh. 


2.5.4 Research Conducted by the Tribal Research Institute in 
Madhya Pradesh 


Research and Development activities for the tribals of 
Madhya Pradesh have assumed new dimensions with the estab- 
lishment of a "fribal Research Institute at Bhopal. Initially 
established at Chhindwara in 1954 and later shifted to Bhopal, 
the institute has established three divisions since 1965 as per 
the recommendations of the Dhebar Commission. The three 
divisions are : 


1. Survey and Evaluation Division 
2. Linguistic and Culture Division 
3. Craft and Industry Division 


The Government of Madhya Pradesh later approved the 
new structure of the institute with the following five cells : 


Planning and Cartography Cell 
Statistical Cell 

Evaluation Cell 

Training and Literacy Cell 
Audio-visual Cell. 


Ete STS e 


Apart from undertakin 
for the welfare of sched 


l. Preparing a Vocabulary of tribal dialects, 


n — 
— QN, QE 
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2. Developing teacher's guide in Bhil, Gondhi, Kordu, 
Halbi, and Kurukh for Hindi teachers working in tribal 
areas. 

3. Training of middle school teachers in language 
teaching models. 

4. Preparation of alphabet charts in Devanagari script 
based on the phonology of tribal dialects like Gondi. 
Halbi, Korku and Maria to help the language teachers 
in teaching primary classes. 

5. Recording of folk literature in the form of speech 
specimens. 

6. Training of language teachers in language teaching 
methodology. 

7. Preparation of teaching materials in tribal dialects. 

8. Translation of books for school students in tribal 
dialects. 

The Tribal Research Institute has mostly focussed its atten- 
tion on the developmental programmes as stated above. The 
school going child, as such, has not received adequate atten- 
tion as far as educational research is concerned. The preseat 
study has, therefore, been conducted to evolve a comprehen- 
Sive picture of an average secondary school student studying in 
à tribal school. 


2.5.5 Present Status of Tribal Education in M.P. 


The Tribal Welfare Department identified three priority areas 
for tribal development in the State, viz., education, rehabilita- 
tion and economic development. The Department has been 
running schools from primary to higher secondary levels. After 
take-over by the Education Department, this Department has 
been quite active in removing the regional imbalances in edu- 
cation, particularly of the middle and higher secondary school 
stages. The Tribal Welfare Department has felt that there are 
certain isolated and remote places in the State for which 
teachers are not easily available. To meet this challenge the 
minimum qualifications required for the teachers are relaxed 
and the locally available tribal youth who have passed the 
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middle school examination have been appointed teachers in 
the primary schools. 


Many more schemes have also been implemented to help 
the children coming from tribal communities. All the students 
studying in classes I and II are generally given one set of text 
books each free of cost. A fairly large number of students are 
getting this benefit. Students studying in classes III and IV 
are also taking advantage of the book bank scheme. The 
amount of scholarship payable to the students of classes VI to 
IX has also been enhanced due to rise in the cost of living. 
Similarly, the students of classes X and XI are now getting 
increased amount of scholarship. The amount of scholarship 
for the girl students of these classes has also been enhanced. 


Students belonging to the Pre-matric stage and residing in 
the hostels managed by the Tribal Welfare Department are 
given stipend. The amount of post-metric scholarships was 
fixed by the Government of India. But due to rise in the cost 
of living, the State Government has increased the amount from 
its own resources to meet out the increased expenditure on 
education. Now the payment of these scholarships is made 
through banks to avoid delay and other irregularities. Hostel 
facilities are available to students belonging to scheduled tribes. 
For equipping these hostels properly, there is a list of 26 items. 
The State Government plans to build 225 hostels, besides 
opening libraries for the benefit of tribal students. Now the 
tribal children get an opportunity to go outside their ‘small 
world’ and have an experience of the outside world. 


2.5.6 : Tribal Sub-Plans for the Education of Tribal Children 


The educational sub-plans for the tribal areas have been 
reviewed in depth: 


(1) The first task was to identify the extremely backward 


areas and also the regions which are sparsely 
populated. 


(2) The removal ofthe i 


1 nstitutional imbalance by establi- 
shing new schools, 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


To meet the problem of structural imbalance it is 
envisaged that the proportion of middle schools 
to primary schools will be brought to the level of the 
Government institutions. No group of 5 to 6 schools 
will be without a middle school. The structural 
imbalance at the high school level has also been 
corrected by giving priority to areas with large number 
of middle schools but having no high school. 


Residential facilities will be provided to all those pre- 
matric students who may have to walk more than 8 
kilometers to reach their schools. 

In the tribal areas, the concept of vertical educational 
complexes has taken one step further at both the ends. 
All colleges in the tribal areas are being linked to 
higher secondary institutions located within a reason- 
able distance. It is the joint responsibility of the col- 
lege and the school teachers to improve the quality of 
instruction in the school allocated. 


Another dimension of the quality improvement pro- 
gramme is the training of teachers themselves. In each 
of the primary education complexes, a teacher with 
training in traditional Sanskrit studies has been posted 
to see that there is adequate grounding in the language 
from the very start of schooling. One teacher with 
mathematics background has also been posted in each 
PEC. 

Books prescribed for primary students are being 
thoroughly revised and a special series for tribal areas 
has been commissioned by the Education Depurtment. 
One middle school in each block and one high school 
in each project have been selected as pace-setting 
institutions. These institutions are provided with all 
facilities at a moderate scale. 


A fully residential model school has already been esta- 
blished at Baregaondar in the district of Bastar. This 
institution has been entrusted with the responsibility of 
providing leadership and guidance to institutions of 
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(10) 


a1) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 
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pre-matric level. Further, a Gurukul Vidyalaya has 
been functioning at Pendra Road in Bilaspur district. 


Department of educated tribal students from their 
traditional agricultural economy is a problem of serious 
concern. It has been decided that all higher secondary 
schools in the tribal areas should be linked to agricul- 
tural activities. Schools in the large urban areas are, 
however, excluded. 


The relevance of curriculum to the local situation is 
one of the most important aspects for consideration at 
all these institutions, including the autonomous colleges 
at Jagadalpur. 


A comprehensive programme has been drawn for 
popularising science, physical as well as biological. 


High priority has been given to sports and athletics for 
tribal-students under the new scheme, according to 
which a primary school will have five teaching days 
and one day is left exclusively for out-door games and 
sports. The constituent schools of the primary school 
complex meet once a week at one of the institutions by 
rotation. One middle school in each block has special 
facilities for games and sports. One hostel, with 20 to 
25 seats, is attached to this school in which boys (age 
group !1-14), selected for their promise in sports and 
athletics, are accommodated. Twelve middle and high 
schools have also been developed for the promising 
girls. The State Government is giving scholarships to 


children selected for their performance in sports and 
games, 


Scouts and Girls’ Guide Programmes have become a 
usual feature for tribal children. Four permanent 
camping sites have been established in the four tribal 
regions. 


Special efforts have been made to preserve tribal songs 
and dance. There is an exchange between folk troupes 
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from different tribal regions. Regional and State level 
competitions are held for identifying talents in different 
fields. 


(16) Libraries in all educational institutions functioning in 
the tribal areas are being strengthened. A Publication 
Division has been added to the Tribal Research Insti- 
tute which prepares standard literature for the tribal 
boys and girls in Hindi as well as in the local dialects, 


(17) Madhya Pradesh claims to have launched the most 
extensive scheme of scholarships and Stipends for the 
tribal students. AIl boys and girls at and above the 
middle school level get scholarship. The number of 
stipends is also more than half a lakh. These scholar- 
ships are now routed through the banks and their 
different branches with a view to simplifying the 
procedure of their distribution. 


Despite all’ these efforts for the expansion of education 
among the tribals, it is often said that one cannot but wonder 
if education for tribals is not futile. It is generally said that 
unless the knowledge acquired in the school is continuously 
used, even the educated can relapse into an uneducated class. 
In the tribal areas, the experience acquired during school days 
is likely to be forgotten once the students are out of the school. 
Researches in France and Belgium have proved that 80 percent 
of the persons who leave school and take up some remunera- 
tive assignments are barely semi-literate by the time they reach 


their eighties. 


Summary : This chapter has reviewed extensively the mode 
of operation of tribal education in Madhya Pradesh. But a 
review of literature reveals that while all physical and educa- 
tional facilities are being provided either by the state or cenrtal 
level agencies, no research studies have been undertaken that 
might reveal what we call, for the purpose of this study, educa- 
tional life style of the tribal students. 


Methodology: Procedure and 
Technique 


3.1 The Setting 


Madhya Pradesh is the biggest state of Indian Union with 
anarea of 443,446 square kilometres and a population of 
52,178,844, according to 1981 census, which is nearly 7.62 per- 
cent of the country's total population. Out of the total popula- 
tion of Madhya Pradesh, the population of the scheduled tribes 
is 11,987,031, that is, nearly 22.97 percent of the state 
population. For the purpose of educational administration; 
the state is divided into 12 educational divisions, comprising 
45 districts. There are 1955 higher secondary schools in all, 
and out of them 383 higher secondary schools are exclusively 
meant for the tribal areas. The literacy rate of Madhya Pradesh 
is only 27.87 per cent. The investigator selected Indore Divi- 
Sion for the purpose of the present study. Indore Division 
Consists of five districts of Jhabua, Dhar, Indore, West Nimar 
(Khargone) and East Nimar (Khandwa). Out of these five 
districts, Jhabua, Dhar, Khargone and Khandwa are tribal 


districts in which 383 tribal higher secondary schools are 
located. 


Out of the five districts of Indore Division, Jhabua 


~ 
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(83.48%), Dhar (52.06)%), and Khargone (43.25%) have a 
bulk of the tribal Population. These three districts Were 
selected for the present study. Table 3.] gives the break-up of 
the population of the five tribal districts. 


TABLE 3.1 


Tribal Population in the Western Region of Madhya Pradesh 
according to 1981 census figures 


Districts Total Population Scheduled Percentage 
Tribes 
1. Jhabua 7,95,168 663,796 83.48 
2. Dhar 1,057,469 550,539 52.06 
3. Khargone 1,630,943 705,424 43.25 
(West 
Nimar) 
4. Khandwa 1,153,580 295,842 ` 25.64 
(East 
Nimar) 
5. Indore 1,409,473 66,816 06.37 
Total 6,046,633 2,282,417 — 
I a a oa a 


3.2.0 The Sample 


3.2.1 fechnique Used : The random sampling technique 
Was used for drawing the sample. Out of the 380 tribal higher 
Secondary schools, the sample was drawn from eight schools of 
three tribal districts, four schools each of boys and girls were 
Selected for the study. 302 tribal and 78 non-tribal Students of 
Classes IX, X and XI were taken randomly. The teachers and 
the Principles of these schools Were contacted and permission 
Was sought for conducting the study. The Tehsildar of the 
Concerned tehsil, the Tribal Development Officer of the Dis- 
trict, parents of the pupils, Gram Sewakas and local leaders 
Were also contacted for collecting the background data and 
Other information needed for the study. The Tribal Research 
and Development Institute, the Director of Census Operations, 
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the Tribal Welfare Department, and the State Gazetteer of 
Madhya Pradesh were also approached with a view to knowing 
about the welfare activities, scholarships and other plans for 
the tribal people. 


S. No. 


TABLE : 3.2 


List of Tribal Schools included in the Schools included 


in the study 


(2) Girls Tribal Higher Secondary Schools. 


25 


Govt. Girls Higher Secondary 
School, Rajpur, District Khargone 
Govt. Model Girls Higher 
Secondary School, Badwani, 
District Khargone 
Govt. Girls Higher Secondary 
School, Kukshi, District Dhar 
Govt. Model Girls Higher 
Secondary School, District Jhabua 


Total 


(b) Boys Tribal Higher Secondary Schools 


D: 


6. 


Govt. Boys Higher Secondary 
School, Rajpur, District Khargone 
Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru Model 
Adivasi Higher Secondary School, 
Badwani, District Khargone 


Govt. Model Boys Higher Secondary, i 


School, No, 1, Badwani, 

District Khargone 

Gout. Boys-Model Higher Secondary 
School, District Jhabua 


Total 


No. of Students 


19 
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3.2.2 Schools Selected for the Study : Eight higher secon- 
dary schools from Jhabua, Dhar and Khargone districts were 
selected for the present study. These schools fall under the 
administrative control of the Tribal welfare Department, the 
Government of Madhya Pradesh. Table 3.3 gives a descrip- 
tion of the sub-sampels drawn from the different districts. 


Tables 3.3 and 3.4 provide the distributions of students 
in terms of classes, sexes and different caste (Bhil, Bhilala and 
non-tribal) groups. 


TABLE 3.4 
Number of students according to sub-castes 
f ` Grouping by sex and castes Total Percent 
Sex Bhil Bhilala Non-tribal 
Boys 87 126 49 262 69 
Girls 39 50 29 118 31 
Total 126 176 78 380 100 


Percent 33 46 21 100 100 


3.3.0 Tools Used 


Designing and developing tools and techniques constitute 
an important aspect of any research study. Since tests and 
instruments are relative in nature, the norms developed on a 
certain test can only be cautiously employed for the purpose 
of investigation. Specificity of instruments, therefore, can be 
best maintained if new instruments, consistent with the aims 
and objectives of the research, are developed. 


With a view to investigating the educational life style of 
the tribal students included in the study, the variables of edu- 
cational aspiration, occupational aspiration, self-concept, atti- 
tude towards education, attendance, school achievement of 
pupils, caste with sex, family size, family education, parental 
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occupation, and family income were included for the study. 
The scores on these variables were obtained through two types 
oftools. In the first category are the tools which have been 
constructed by others and are commercially available. Atten- 
dance and school achievement were calculated from the school 
attendance record and the annual examination results. The 
tools in the second category are those which have been con- 
Structed by the investigator himself. The tools in the first 
category used by the investigator are described in this chapter 
and those belonging to the second category will be described 
in the next chapter. The four tools used in the study which 
have been constructed by others are : 


3.3.1 Chopra's Attitude Scale Towards Education (ASTE) ; 
3.3.2 Grewal’s Occupation Aspiration Scale (OAS) ; 


3.3.3 Sharma and Gupta’s Educational Aspirations Scale 
(EAS) ; and 


3.3.4. Peer and Harris’s Self-Concept Scale (SCS). 
A brief description of these four tools is given below : 


3.3.1 Chopra's Attitude Scale Towards Education (ASTE) : 
Chopra (1982) has constructed an attitude scale, consisting of 
22 items, which is based on the scale constructed by Thurston 
and Chauve (1929). The technique used involves the method 
ofequal appearing interval. This scale has the reliability 
index of 0.89, which has been determined by using the 
Spearman Brown formula. 


Each of the students was given a copy of ASTE and asked 
to place a check mark (v) against the statements which he or 
she fully agreed and a cross (X) in front of the statements with 
which he/she was not in full agreement The attitude scores of 
the individual was determined by the mean scale values of the 
statements with which the subject fully agreed. 


3.3.2 Occupational Aspiration Scale (OAS) : Grewal (1975) 
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has developed an occupational aspiration scale It is an adap- 
ted form of Haller and Miller's (1963) occupational aspiration 
scale. It was developed on the basis of prestige rating of 
occupations consisting of eight items of multiple choice cate- 
gory. They ask for both short and long range, realistic and 
idealistic expressions of the level of occupational aspiration. 
Fach of the four combinations is assessed twice. The occupatio- 
nal choices for each item, taken from the adapted form of the 
occupational prestige scale, have been used only once in the 
questionnaire. The test-retest co-officient for reliability of the 
test is reported to be 0.90 whereas the validity is indicated by 
job titles. The format of the OAS giving combination of 
expression levels and goal periods for each of the questions is 
given below : 

TABLE 

The format of the OAS giving a combination of expression 
level and goal period for each of the four questions 
wordings 


Expression Goal Period 


et 


Short-range (S) (a) Long-range (L) (b) 


Idealistic Of the jobs listed in this Of the jobs listed in 
(D question, which one would this question, which 
you choose if you were one would you choose 
free to choose any one of to have when you are 
them you wished when 30 years old ? 
your schooling is over, (Questions 6 and 8). 
(Questions 2 and 4). 


Realistic Of the jobs listed in this Of the jobs listed in 
(R) question, which is the best this question, which 
one you are really sure you is the best one you 
can get when your schooling can have by the time 
is over? (Questions 1 and 3) you are 30 years old? 
(Questions 5 and 7). 
(a) Initial career point 
(b) Mature career point. 
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As specified by Haller and Miller (1964), prestige rankings 
have been divided into eight sections of jobs based upon rank 
from high to low. They then used one job from each of 
these dimensions as an alternative response for each question. 
Responses were scored from 0 to 9. The scoring pattern and 
the order of presentation ofthe occupational titles in the OAS 
is given below : 


The order of Presentation of the OAS Items and 
Distribution of Prestige Scores 


“Order of Presentation : 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 6, 7, 8) 9:40 
2: 0, 


Score : 7; 4; 83 9, 655.325; MT 


A score of *9' indicated that a job from among the highest 
eight prestige occupations was chosen, a score of ‘0’ (zero) 
indicated that one of the lowest occupations had been chosen. 
An individual's score for the whole questionnaite ranges from 
Oto 72. The respondents answered.oa the test booklets. No 
separate answer sheets were developed. A student took about 


20 minutes to complete the OAS. 


3.3.3 Sharma's Educational Aspiration Scale (EAS) : The 
EAS his been developed by Sharma and Gupta (1980) and is 
based upon the approach followed by Grewal (1975) in deve- 
loping his occupational aspiration scale (OAS). The EAS 
contains 10 multiple-choice items, which have prestige values 
The test-retest reliability is 0.79 and the 
54, The EAS has percentile norms 
separately for boys and girls and also for the whole test. It 
takes about 25 minutes to complete the test. The EAS was 
used to assess the short and long range educational goals of the 
students on the realistic and idealistic dimension. 


ranging from 1 to 10. 
validity coefficient is Ü 


3.3.4 Peer and Harris's Self-Concept Scale (SCS) : Several 
ifconcept of individual subjects have 


tests for assessing the se j à ù 
been developed both abroad and in India (Pratibha Deo, 1967). 


The test used by the investigator is the one developed by Peer 
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and Harris’s concept test. Internal consistency index of the 
test has been reported as 0.72 by Das & Panda (1975). It 
consists of 80 items and measures the following six attributes : 


(1) General Bebaviour 

(2) Intellectual and School Status 

(3) Physical Appearances and Attributes 
(4) Anxiety 

(5) Popularity 

(6) Happiness and Satisfaction 


“Yes?” or ‘No’ is written against each of the 80 statements. 
The subject places check marks (v) against those statements to 
which he/she agrees and cross marks (X) against those to 
which he/she does not agree. Scoring was done for each of the 
above six categories and analysis done. 


3.3.5 The Academic Attainment Scores: In the absence 
of standardized tests in various school subjects—physics, 
chemistry, biology, mathematics, history, geography, eco- 
nomics, civics, commerce, home Science, fine arts, music, agri- 
culture, and craft—the data regarding achievement in these 
academic subjects were collected through the average of 
fhe marks in the annual examination of classes IX and X and 
the half-yearly examination of class XI. Many investigators 
have used the school marks for determining the academic 
achievement. Passi (1971) used the School achievement scores 
in school subjects taking the percentage of aggregate marks 
obtained in the Middle Standard Examination. Sharma (1968) 
found the reliability and validity of the school marks as a 
satisfactory measure for use in research studies. 


3.3.6 Percentage of Attendance : The investigator visited 
the different schools of tribal areas and collected the attendance 
figures of the students from the school attendance registers. 
Attendance for the purpose of this study means the number of 
days in a year a student was present in the school. 


Showing 
that tribal and non-tribal students differ on this ed 


ucational 
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dimension is one of the purposes of tbis study. The attendance 
was calculated in percentage. The percentage of attendance 
was computed in respect of each subject of the study and 
entered in the data sheet. This attendance of the tribal group 
was compared with that of the non-tribal group of students. 


The Summary of the Chapter : This chapter has dealt with 
the methodology of the study including the description of the 
setting and the sample. The tools used in the collection of data 
(the attitude and occupational aspiration scales and the self 
concept scale) has been described alongwith the rationale for 
their use. 


a 


Development of Tools Data 
Collection and Analysis 


4.1.0 Dcvelopment of Tools : As mentioned in the third 
chapter, the investigator, for collecting the relevant back- 
ground data and for studying educational attitude, used in his 
study some tools that were already available to him and he 
also developed four tools himself. This chapter gives a brief 
description of these four tools, namely, 


(i) Student Background Questionnaire; (SBQ), 

(ii) Daily Educational Activities Questionnaire (DEAQ) ; 
(iii) Check List for Educational Material (CLEM); and 
(iv) Educational Attitude Scale (EAS). 


4.1.1 The Student Background Questionnaire (SBQ) : The 
questionnaire (Appendix ‘A’ contains 12 items pertaining to 
the background factors, such as, name, age, caste, religion, 
number of siblings, educational and occupational levels of the 
family members and the financial status of the family. In the 
tribal areas, these factors were not applicable to all the sub- 
jects of the study. However, this enabled the investigator to 
collect the required information about the sampled pupil 
population. 


4.1.2. The Perception of Educational Facilities Opinionnaire 
(PEFO): Another tool developed by the investigator was 
‘The Perception of Educatlonal Facilities Opinionnaire (PEFO) 
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(Appendix ‘B’). The purpose of developing this tool was to 
know some of those components of ‘Educational Life Style' 
(ELS) which were otherwise not covered by the Student Back- 
ground Questionnaire (SBQ) as mentioned under section 4.1. 
The components of ELS studied with the help of this tool in- 
cluded students’ perception of education, the choice of the 
different subjects of the curriculum, students, study habits, 
suitability of the home environment, perception of parental 
attitude towards education, the reservation policy of the Gov- 
ernment, their views pertaining to girls’ education, and compul- 
sory education for the tribals. A preliminary form of DEAQ 
was developed by the investigator for use by the teachers, 
without affecting their responses. 


4.1.3 The Check List for Educational Materials (CLEM) : 
One of the objectives of the study was to know the nature and 
type of educational materials used by the pupils studying in the 
tribal areas. It is often pointed out that they lack adequate 
educational facilities and equipment. Therefore, a check list 
of the items of daily use, both within and outside the class- 
room, was developed by the investigator (Appendix ‘C’). The 
pupils were asked to indicate whether or not they possessed 
these items of daily use. Care was taken to include only such 
items as are considered necessary for use in the classroom. 
Some of the materials listed were: textbooks, rapid readers, 
exercise notebooks, pencils, pens, geometry boxes, erasers, 
sharpners, and other materials. With a view to checking the 
validity of students’ response, a random check of the students’ 
belongings and also their use in day-to-day class work was 
done. The purpose of conducting this study, by using CLEM, 
was to compare the possessions of the tribal students with 
those of the non-tribal students. 


4.1.4 The Educational Attitude Scale (EAS) : As mentioned 
in the previous chapter, the students’ attitude towards educa- 
tion and also the purpose it serves in improving their way of 
life was studied by using a scale developed by Chopra (1980), 
The investigator was in need of a scale which could be used ou 
the tribal pupils, as their needs, aspirations and problems are 
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not considered very similar to those of the non-tribal students. 
Therefore, another scale was developed and used. Among the 
different techniques commonly used for the construction of the 
attitude scale are: The Method of Paired Comparison ; the 
Method of Equal Appearing Interval ; the Method of Succes- 
sive Interval, the Method of Summated Ratings ; Scalogram 
Analysis ; and the Scale Discrimination technique. As Chopra's 
(1980) scale has been constructed by the method of equal 
appearing interval, the investigator thought it appropriate to 
use another technique, that is, the method of summated rat- 
ings. The first step of constructing the attitude scale was the 
collection of a large number of statements concerning the 
importance and value of education and from these statements 
a tentative selection was made keeping in view the criteria 
suggested by Likert (1932). 


A list of 43 items was prepared and submitted to experts for 
scrutiny and refinement. They retained 38 items, which were 
further tried out on one section of the pupils who had been 
administered the scale contructed by Chopra. Out of the 38 
items, only 30 were retained after tryout. There are 20 positive 
and 10 negative items in this scale which was validated against 
Chopra's scale. The validity coefficient of the scale found 
against Chopra's scale indicates that the scale constructed by 
the investigator measures different components of the educatio- 
nal life style of the pupils under study. It was also one of the 
purposes of the investigator to have a scale which could tap 
other components of the ELS of the pupils. 


The scale was administered to the pupils, who gave replies 
on a 5-point response pattern, indicating their strong agree- 
ment or disagreement with a particular statement for meeting 
the requirement of the Likert type scale. 


4.2 Data Collection 


Data were collected with the help of the various research 
tools outlined in this chapter and in the previous one. These 
tools were administered to the pupils by the investigator in 
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three sessions as it was thought appropriate to maintain unifor- 
mity in the testing procedure. The order of administering the 
various instruments for the purpose of data collection is given 
in Table 4.1. 


TABLE 4.1 
"Testing session of the study for administering the 
various tools of the study 


Day Tools Duration 
Session 
First Day i. The Student Background 10 minutes 


Questionnaire (SBQ) 
(Self-developed) 
i. The Daily Educational 30 minutes 
Activities Questionnire 
(DEAQ) (Self-developed). 
The Check List of Edu- 30 minutes 
cational Materials (CLEM) 
(Self-developed) 
Second Day iv. The Attitude Towards 30 minutes 
X Education Scale (ATES) 
(Chopra) 
v. The Educational Attitude 30 minutes 
Scale (EAS) 
(Self-developed) 
The Occupational Aspira- 30 minutes 


iii. 


vi. 
tion Scale (OAS) 
(Grewal, 1975) 
Third Day vii. The Educational 30 minutes 


Aspiration Scale (EAS) 
(Sharma and Gupta, 1980) 
viii. The Self-concept Scale 30 minuets 
(SCS) (Peers and 
Harris, n.d.) 


re dd sim tod Bd 


. The investigator faced many difficuities during the collec- 
tion of data. The tribal schools were taken from the schools 
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run by the Tribal Welfare Department, Bhopal. The investi- 
gatorselected the three tribal districts for the present. study, 
namely, Dhar, Jhabua and Khargone. These districts are not 
connected by train, but are mostly connected by road. Dhar is 
about 24! kilometers, Jhabua, 341 kilometers, and Khargone 
328 kilometers from the state capital (Bhopal). Language was 
the main hurdle in the collection of data. All the students knew 
Hindi so the investigator did not find any difficulty in the col- 
lection of data from them. But it was quite difficult when some 
parents were interviewed at random during the weekly market 
at different places. The tribal people cannot speak Hindi. 
"They can understand Malvi, a local dialect, and their own 
language Bhili. The investigator contacted the district autho- 
rities and took help of a Gram Sewak Gram Sewika and a 
teacher of the locality. Some times, local leaders had to be 
Consulted for obtaining the background information, 


Duting the collection of data the investigator also adminis- 
tered the various standardized tests. [t was quite a new 
experience of administering the tests. The tribal pupils did not 
know as to why these tests were being administered on them. 
Some of them thought that if any of the boys failed in the test, 
their scholarships may be stopped. The investigator took the 
help of the Principal of the respective Higher Secondary School 
and teachers in the administration of these tests. The Princi- 
pals of the schools were kind enough to give their time. They 
asked the students to cooperate and also provided the desired 
records, that is, attendance of the Students and the marks 
obtained by them in the examination. Most of the students 
met the investigator after school hours and discussed their 
academic as well as personal difficulties. The investigator also 
visited the hostels of the students Where they spent most of 
their time and also the hostels incharge who invited the investi- 
gator and discussed the various academic problems of the 
tribal pupils. All the contacts enabled the investigator to fill 
up the gaps lift in the data. 


During the administration of the tests, the investigator read 
each item and then asked the students to give their responses, 
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4.3 Scoring of the Test Responses 


The responses of the pupils on all the eight tests were scor- 
ed according to the weightage assigned to each item of a parti- 
cular tool. The incomplete or the partially answered items were 
left out. . The marks thus obtained were either kept as such in 
the raw score form or converted. into standard scores as is 
given below in Tatle 4.2. 


TABLE 4.2 
The types of scores of cach test used in the study 
S. No. Test Raw Scores or Standard 
Scores 


l. The Student Background Questionnaire Quantitative 


(SBQ) Responses 

2. The Daily Educational Activities Quantitative 
Questionnaire (DEAQ) Responses 

3. The Check List of Educational Materials Quantitative 
(CLEM) Responses 

4. The Attitude Towards Education Scale Raw Scores 
(ATES) 

5. The Educational Attitude Scale (EAS) Raw Scores 
The Occupational Aspiration Scale Raw Scores 
(EAS) Percentative 

Ranks 

7. The Educational Aspiration Scale (EAS) Raw Scores 
Percentative 
Ranks 

8. The Self-Concept Scale (SCS) Raw Scores 


4.4 Tabulation of the Responses on Data Sheets 


The scores obtained on each of the tests in the study were 
€ntered in the Computer Data Sheets procured from the Com- 
Puter Centre of Delhi University. The scores were entered in 
32 to 73 columns: For the purpose of determining F-ratios, 
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levels of the raw scores were found out and entered in the data 
sheets. Correlation coefficients were determined from the raw 
Scores. 


Statistical programme packages, available at Delhi Univer- 
sity's Computer Centre, were used. The programmes appro- 
priate to the objectives of the study were selected and used. 
These included the following : 


Standard Deviation (SD). 

The Chi-square Test (X? value). 

The Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) (F-ratio). 
Student t (t-value) 


vars 


Factor Analysis—Original and Related Factor Matrices 
4.5.0 The Statistical Techniques Used 


The statistical techniques used in the study of the educatio- 
nal life style of the tribal pupils and the analysis of the data 


are given in this section. Descriptive statistics techniques were 
employed to know the nature of distribution. 


4.5.1 Pearson’s Product-M oment Correlation (r) 


Pearson's product-moment method of correlation was used 
for determining the reliability, validity coefficients and also for 
ascertaining the relationship among different variables. 


4.5.2 The Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) 


The technique of analysis of variance (ANOVA) was used 
to determine the significance of differences among the various 
sub-groups in respect of school attendance, attitude towards 
education, Occupational aspiration, educational asptration, 
Self-doncept and school academic achievement and other varia- 


bles. The ANOVA techni i 
ue, for u 
i» p i a q D. nequal cell SIZes, Was usi 
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4.5.3 The t-test (t-value) 


The t-test was employed to find out the significance of 
difference means of the different sub-groups and different 
variables. 


4.5.4 The Chi-square Analysis (X?) 


The Chi-square analysis was done to test the various hypo- 
theses and problems in the different variables. Chi-square isa 
useful method of treating the empirically obtained results with 
those to be expected theoretically on different hypotheses. The 
Chi-square analysis was used to analyse the dependent variab- 
les, namely, perception, about the utility of education, differen- 
tial curriculum, study hours, home environment, reservation 
policy, views about girls' education, and compulsory education. 


4.5.5 Factor Analysis 


The Principal-axis method of factor was used to study the 
factor structure of 18 variables. After this, the varimax rota- 
tion technique on the lines of Kaiser (1959), was used to inter- 
pret factors. Calculations were done for the extraction of six 
factors which is one third of the 18 variables of the correlation 


matrix. 


Summary 


In Chapter IV, the construction of tools relevant for study- 
ing the educational life style variables have been described. The 
scheme of data collection, tabulation, computer programme 
used and the various statistical techniques employed in the 
study have also been described in this chapter. The next 


chapter deals with the findings of the study. 


Findings and Discussions About the 
Educational Life Styles of Tribal 
Students 


5.0.0 Introduction 


The present chapter deals with the important question 
related to the various aspects of *Educational Life Ltyle' (ELS) 
of the tribal students. To what extent and in what ways does 
attendance, attitude towards education, educational aspirations, 
occupational aspirations, self-concept, academic achievement of 
the students, perception of the diversified curriculum studied by 
them, study hours, home environment, reservation policy 
regarding admission and employment, girls’ education and 
parental attitude towards education affect their overall educa- 
tional life style. The answers to these questions have been 
Provided through computation of correlation coefficients, 
analysis of variance statistics, chi-square and factor analyses of 
the data. A standardized scale of attitude towards education 
developed by Chopra (1980), occupational aspiration scale 
developed by Grewal (1972), education aspiration scale deve- 
loped by Sharma and Gupta (1980), self concept scale of Peers 
and Harris and educational attitude scale constructed by the 
Investigator (Sharma, 1983) were administered to a pupil popu- 
lation of 380 which comprised of 302 tribal (126 Bhil, 176 
Bhilala) and 78 non-tribal students of this group. Of this, 262 
were boys and 11g girls. They were drawn from the eight 
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schools of Khargone, Dhar and Jhabua Districts of Western 
tribal region of Madhya Pradesh. The description of pupil 
population is given in Table 5.1. 


TABLE 5.1 
Pupil Population according to sex and sub-castes 
Sub- Bhil Bhilala —— Non-Tribal ^ Total 


Boys 87 22.89 126 33.16 49 12.89 262 68.84 
Girls 39 10.26 50 13.16 29 7.64 118 31.06 
Total 126 33.15 176 46.32 78 20.53 380 100.00 


5.1.0 Analysis of Data of Educational Life Style 


The data were collected from the sampled pupil population 
with the help oftools described in Chapters 3 and 4. The 
analysis of the data has been given in terms of mean, standard 
deviation, F-ratio, t-value, chi-square values and factor 
loadings. 


5.1.1 Findings in Respect of Attendance 


Hypotheses : (1) Significant differences will be found between 
the tribal and non-tribal students in respect of 
their attendance at the school. 

(2) School attendance of the pupils, as one the 
components of educational life style, is signifi- 
cantly influenced by a combined set of the 
variables of caste, with sex, family size, family 
education, parental occupation and family 
income. 


Introduction : In order to test the above hypotheses the 
assumption of equality of variance of the sub-sample was tested 
first of all with the help of Bartlett’s test of homogeneity of 
Variance (Guilford, 1956, p. 242). The results are based on 
the attendance of the students in their respective schools. 
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Attendance of the pupils was collected from the school records. 
Influence upon attendance of the pupils was studied for the 
variables of sex and caste, caste and family size, caste and 
family education, caste and parental occupation and caste and 
family income. 


5.1.2 Effects of sex and caste on attendance 


The attendance of three sub-groups (Bhil, Bhilala and Non- 
tribals) was analysed for variance on the basis of sex and caste. 
The results of 2-way analyses are given in Table 5.2 


TABLE 5.2 
Summary of ANOVA for the variable of sex and caste for 
2X3 factoral design for the percentage of attendance 
of the pupils 


T, ————— 
Source df Sum of Mean F p RE 
square square 
Model 5 5405.107 1081.021 9.78 0.0001** 0.116 


Sex (V-1) 1 66.930 66.93 0.61 0.4309(ns) 
Caste (V-2) 2 872.758 | 436.379 3.95 0.0201* 
V-1XV-2 2 4465.425 2237.713 20.20 0.0001** 
Error 374 41328.84 110.505 


Total 379 46733.947 SD=10.57 


"*p«.01, Ns=Not-significant;* p<.05 

The Table 5.2 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 9.78 
which is significant at .0000! level. It means that the sex and 
caste of the pupils do affect their attendance at School. Hypo- 
thesis 1 is, therefore, retained. 


Further, analysis of variance shows that the F-ratios are: 
0.6" for sex, 3.95 for caste and 20.20 for the interaction of sex 
and caste. As such pupils’ gender does not affect the percentage 
but caste has a significant influence upon the attendance of 
pupils at 0.02 level, The effect of interaction is highly signifi- 
cant at 0.0001 level, R-value indicates that sex and caste of 


the pupils influence their attendance to the extent of 11.6 per- 
cent, which is quite high. 
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5.1.3 Effect of caste and family size on attendance 


The attendance of the three groups was analysed for vari- 
ance on the basis of caste and family size. The results of 2-way 
analyses are given in the Table 5.3. 


TABLE 5.3 


Summary of ANOVA for the variable of caste and family 
size for 3 3 factoral design for the percentage 
of attendance of the pupils 


Source df | Sumof Mean F P m 
squares squares 
Model 8 1143.503 142.938 1.16 0.321 0.024 


Caste (V2) 2 861.981 430.990 3.51 0.031* 
Family 


Size (V4) 2 102.456 51.228 0.42 0.695 


V2x V4 4 179.067 44.767 0.26 0834 

Error 371  45590.444 122.885 

Total 379  46733.947 SD=11.08 - 
705  — WM a ; 


The above table indicates that F-ratio for the model is 1.16 
Which shows in significant (p=0.32) effects upon pupils’ atten- 
dance. It means that caste and family size of the students do 
Dot effect their percentage of attendance. 


Further, analysis of variance shows that the F-ratios are 
3.51 for caste, 0.42 for family size and 0.36 for the interaction 
of caste and family size. As such castes shows significant 
effects (p=0.031) whereas family size shows insignificant effects 
9n attendance (p=0.659). The interaction of caste and family 
Size also do not affect the students’ attendance. It is evident 
that family size does not affect the attendance of students. 
R?-value indicates that caste and family size of the students 
influence their attendance to the extent of 2.4 per cent which is 
Very insignificant. 
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5.1.4 Effects of Caste and family education on attendance 
TABLE 5.4 
Summary of ANOVA for the variable of caste and family 
education for 3 x 2 factoral design for the percentage 
of attendance of the pupils 


Source df Sum of Mean F P m 
Squares Squares 

Model 2 3747.347 535.335 4.63 0.0001** 0.080 

Caste (V-2) 2 861.981 430.990 0.73 0.024* 

Family 

Education 

(V-5) 2 398.937 149.468 1.73 3.179 


V-2 x V-5 3 2486.429 828.810 7.17  0.0001** 
Error 372  42986.600 115.555 
Total 379  46733.947 SD=10.75 


**p«.01; *<.05 


Table 5.4 indicates that F-ratio for the model (caste and 
family education) is 4.63. It shows significant effect upon 
students’ attendance at 0.0001 level. It means that caste and 


family education have Positive influence on the pupils’ 
attendance. 


3.73 for caste, 1.73 for family education and 7.17 for the inter- 
action of caste and family education. As such caste shows 
Significant effect (p=0.224), whereas family education shows | 
insignificant effect on attendance (p=0.179). The interaction 
of caste and family education have significant effects on 
students’ attendance at 0.0001 level. It means caste and educa- 
tional environment of students’ family motivates him for 
regular attendance in the school. Both family education and 
caste have significant effects (p<.01) on the punctuality of 
-value indicates that caste and family educa- 


Further, analysis of variance shows that the F-ratios are | 


Per cent which is quite high. 
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5.1.5 Effects of caste and parental occupation on attendance 
TABLE 5.5 
Summary of ANOVA for the variable of caste aud parental 
occupation for 3 X 4 factoral design for the percentage 
of attendance of the pupils 


Source df | Sumof Mean F Pe UR 
Squares Square 

Model 11 1754.717 159.520 1.31 0.219 0.038 

Caste (V2) 2 861.981 430.991 3.53 0.030* 

Parental (V6) 3 318.815 106.272 0.87 0.459 

Occupation 

(V2 x V6) 6 573.922 73.320 0.78 0.584 

Error 368 44979.230 122.226 

Total 379 46733.947 SD=11.05 

*p«.05 


Table 5.5 indicates that F-ratio for the model of caste and 
parental occupation of the students is 1.31. It shows insignifi- 
cant effects upon students’ attendance (p=0.219). It means 
that parental occupation of the students whether a student 
comes from Labour, service, agriculture or business class, does 
not affect their attendance at school. 


Further analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 3.53 for 
caste, 0.87 for parental occupation and 0.78 for the interaction 
of the caste and parental occupation. As such caste shows 
significant effects on attendance at 0.03 level whereas parental 
occupation shows insignificant effects (p—0 459) and the 
interaction of both caste and parental occupation also does not 
affect the attendance of the students. It shows insignificant 
effects on attendance (p=0.584). R'"-value indicates that caste 
and parental occupation of the student influences their atten- 
dance to the extent of only 3.8 per cent which is not of much 


significance. 
5.1.6 Effects of caste and income on attendance 


The attendance of three groups was analysed for variance 
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on the basis of caste and income the result of the 2-way 
analyses are given in Table 5.6. 


TABLE 3.6 
Summary of ANOVA for the variable of caste and 
income for 3:3 factoral design for the percentage of 
attendance of the pupils 


——————————O 


Source df | Sum of Mean F P R? 
Squares Squares 


Model 15 4740.321 316.021 2.74 0.0005** 0.101 
Caste (V2) 2 861.981 430.990 3.74 0.0248* 

Income (V7) 5 2121.523 424.305 3.68 0.0031** 

V2x V7 8 1756.817 219.602 1.90 0.0584* 

Error 364 41993.626 115.367 


Total 379 46733.947 SD=10.74 


*p<.05 **p <.01 


The table 5.6 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 2.74 
which is significant at 0.0005 level. It means that caste and 
income of the students do affect their attendance. 


Further analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 3.75 for 
caste, 3.68 for family income and 1.90 for the interaction of the 
caste and family income. As such interaction does not affect 
the attendance whereas caste and family income affect the 
attendance independently and is significant at 0.025 and 0.003 
levels respectively. R?-value indicates that caste and income 


of the stucents influence thcir attendance to the extent of 10.1 
per cent, which is quite high. 


5.1.7 Resume of findings of ANOVA in respect of the 
attendance 


Table 5.7 gives F-values for the dependent variable of 
attendance in schools. The table indicates that F-ratios are 
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TABLE 5.7 
= Resume of findings of ANOVA for students’ attendance 
Value Sex Caste Caste and Caste and Caste 
and and family family parental and 
caste size education occupation income 
E 9.08 1.16 4.63 1.31 2.74 
df 5/374 8/371 7.372 11/368 15/364 
p 0.0001 0.321 0.0001* 0.219 0.0005* 


* p<0.01 level. 

significant for the interaction of sex and caste, caste and family 
education and caste and family income. The table further indi- 
cates that the variable of caste does not influence the atten- 
dance when it is coupled with family size and parental occupa- 
tion. An important inference which emerges out of this 
analysis is that the caste of the pupils does not influence the 
punctuality in their attendance. 


5.20 Finding Regarding Attitude Towards Education 


Hypotheses 3. There will be significant differences between 
the tribal and non-tribal students with regard 
to their attitude towards education. 

4. Attitude towards education as one of the com- 
ponents of ELS of the tribals would signi- 
ficantly interact with sex and caste, caste and 
family size, caste and family education and 
caste and parental occupation. 


5.2.1 : Effects of sex and caste upon attitude towards Education 


The attitude towards education of three sub-groups of 
sampled population—Bhil, Bhilala and non-tribals was analy- 
sed by taking into account the factor of sex and caste. The 
results of 2-way analyses are given in Table 5.8. 

Tabie 5.8 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 4.99 
which is significant at .0002 level. It means that sex and caste 
of the students do affect the attitude of pupils towards 
education. 
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TABLE 5.8 
Summery of ANOVA for the variables of sex and caste 
for 23 factoral design for the attitude towards 
education 


Source df | Sumof | Mean F P RE 
Squares Squares 


Model 5/374 13.39 2.68 4.99 0.0002* 0.063 


Sex(VI) 1 .003 .003 0.01 0.9397 
Caste (V2) 2 11.42 5.71 10.64 0.0001* 
V2xVI1 z 1.97 .99 1.84 0.1606 
Error 374 200.62 54 

Toral 379 214.01 SD=.73 
"DS 


Further analysis of variance showed that F-ratios are 0.01 
forsex, 10.64 for caste, 1.84 for the interaction of sex and 
caste. As such sex does not (p—0.9397) affect the attitude of 
pupils towards education, whereas caste has a significant effect 
at 0.0001 level. The effect of interaction for sex and caste is 
insignificant (p=.1606). It means that boys and girls of a 
particular caste do not differ in their attitude towards educa- 
tion. R?-value indicates that sex and caste of the students 
influence their attitude towards education to the extent of 6.3 
percent only. 


5.2.2 Effects of caste and family size upon attitude towards 
education 


Attitude towards education of the three groups was analys- 
ed on the basis of caste and family size. The results of 2-way 
analyses are given in Table 5.9. 

The table indicates that F-ratio for the model is 2.84 at 


0.005 level. It means that caste and family size of the students 
do affect their attitude towards education. 


Further analysis of variance shows that values of F-ratios 
are 10.43 for caste, 0.14 for family size and 0.40 for the inter- 
action of caste and family size. The caste of a student does 


n 
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TABLE 5.9 
Summray of the ANOVA for the variables of caste and 
family size for 3X 3 factoral design for the attitude 
towards education 


Source df Sumof Mean FP E R? 
Square Squares 


Model $8 12.35 1.54 2.84 0.005* 0.058 


Caste (V2) 2 1134 5.67 10.43 0.0001* 
Family size 

(V4) 2 15 .08 0.14 0.871 
V2x V4 4 86 21 0.40 0.812 
Error 371 201.66 54 

Total 379 214.01 SD=.73 
*p«.0l. 


affect his educational attitude at 0.000 level whereas family size 


and interaction of caste and family size does not influence their 
attitude towards education. R*-value indicates that the variable 
of caste and family size influence their attitude towards educa- 


tion to the extent of 5.8 per cent. 


5.2.3 Effect of caste and family education upon attitude 
towards education 

The attitude towards education of the three groups was 
analysed on the basis of caste and family education, the results 
of the 2-way analyses are given in Table 5.10. 

The Table 5.10 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 
significant at 0.002 level. It means that caste and family 
education of the students influence their attitude towards 
education. 

Further, analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 10.46 
for caste, 0.41 for family education and 0.28 for the interaction 


of caste and family education. AS such family education and 
interaction of caste and family education does not significantly 
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TABLE 5.10 
Summary of ANOVA for the variable of caste and 
family education for 3 x 2 factoral design for the 
attitude towards education 
Source df | Sumof Mean F P R? 
Square Square 


Model 3 12.24 1.75 3.22 0.002* 0.057 
Caste (V2) 2 11.34 5.67 10.46 0.0001* 

(V5) family 

education 3 .44 15 0.41 0.667 
V2xV5 3 .46 115 0.28 0.839 

Error 372 . 20177 .54 -54 

Total 379 = 214.01 SD=7.36 

* p<.01 


affect their attitude towards education, whereas caste has a 
significant effect on it at 0.0001 level. R°-value indicates that 
caste and family education of the students influence the attitude 
of the pupils towards education to the extent of 5.7 per cent. 


5.2.4 Effects of caste and parental occupation upon attitude 
towards education 


The attitude towards education of three groups are analysed 
on the basis of caste and Parental occupation. The results of 
the 2-way analyses are given in Table 5.11. 

TABLE 5.11 
Summary of ANOVA for the variable of caste and parental 
occupation for 3 x 4 factoral design for the attitude 
towards education 


Source df Sum of Mean F P R? 
Square Square 

Model 11 1475 1.34 2.48 0.005* 0.069 

Caste (V2) 2 11.35 5.68 10.47 0.0001* 

(V6) parenta] 3 1:90: 7:63 117 3.490 

Occupation 4 

V2x V6 


6 1.50 .25 0.46 0.836 
Error 368 19926 54 
Total 
Ao ome IS OL 


379 214.01 SD=7.36 
*P<.01 
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Table 5.11 indicates that the F-ratio for the model is 2.48 at 
0.005 level. It means that caste and parental occupation do 
affect the attitudes of the students towards education. 


Further, analysis of variance showed that F-ratios are 10.47 
for caste, 0.17 for parental occupation and 0.46 for the inter- 
action of caste and parental occupation. As such caste has 
significant effect on the attitude towards education at 0.0001 
level whereas parental occupation and interaction with caste 
and parental occupation does not affect it. R*-value indicates 
that caste and parental occupation of the student influences the 
attitude of the pupils towards education to the extent of 5.9 
per cent. 


5.15 Effects of caste and family income upon ottitude towards 
education 


The attitude of the three groups towards education was 
analysed on the basis of caste and income. The results of the 
2-way analyses are given in Table 5.12. 

TABLE 5.12 


Summary of ANOVA for the variable of caste and family 
income for the attitude towards education 


Source df Sumof Mean F P R 
Square Square 

Model 15 23.29 1.55 2.96 0.0002* 0.109 

* 

Caste (V2) 2 11.34 5.67 10.82 0.0001 

(V7) Family income 5 7.45 249 2.84 00156* 

V2x V7 8 450 .56 1.07 0.3815 

Error 364 190.72 .52 

Total 379 214.01 SD—724 

*P<.01 


Table 5.12 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 2.96 which 
is significant at 0.0002 level. It means that caste and family 
income of the pupils do affect the attitude towards education. 


Further, analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 10,82, 
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for caste, 2.84 for family income and 1.07 for the interaction of 
caste and family income. As such caste significantly affects the 
attitude towards education at 0.0001 level. The family income 
has also its effect upon it. Whereas the interaction of caste and 
family income do not affect the attitude of the pupils towards 
education. R*-value indicates that caste and family income of 
the students influence the attitude of the pupils towards educa- 
tion to the extent of 10.9 per cent. 


5.2.6 Resume of findinsg of ANOVA in respect of Students’ 
attitude towards education 


TABLE 5.13 
Summary of the Analysis in respect of Students’ Attitude 
towards Education 


Value Sex & Caste and Caste and. Caste and Caste and 


caste — family family parental Income 
size educatian occupation 
F 4.99 2.84 2.22 2.48 2.96 


df = 5/374 8/371 7/372 11/368 15/364 
p 0.0002* — 0.005* 0.0002*  0.005* 0.0002* 


*« 01 


Table 5.13 gives the F-value for dependent variables of 
attitude towards education of the students. The table indicates 
that F-ratios are significant for the interaction of sex and caste, 
caste with family size, family education, parental occupation 
and family income, 


The table indicates that all these social class variables namely, 
Sex, family size, family education, parental occupation, and 
family income exercise a powerful influence in developing a 
favourable attitude towards education. 


5.2.0(a) Findings with Respect to Education Attitude 


As mentioned earlier, two attitude tests were used. The 
analysis in this section is based on the attitude scores of the 
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pupils obtained on the scale of attitude towards education, deve- 
loped by the investigator. The purpose of this analysis was to 
cross-check the results obtained with the use of scale developed 
by Chopra. 


Hypotheses 3(a): There will be significant differences between 
the tribal and non-tribal students with 
regard to their educational attitude. 

4(a): Educational attitudes, as one of the com- 
ponent of educational life style of the 
tribals, should significantly interact with 
sex and caste, caste and family size, caste 
and family education and parental occupa- 
tion and family income and caste. 


5.2.1(a) The effect of sex and Caste upon Educational Attitude 


The educational attitude of three sub-groups of the sampled 
population—tribals (Bhil, Bhilala) and Non-tribals was analys- 
ed for variance on the basis of sex and caste. The result of 
2-way analysis are given in Table 5.14. 

TABLE 5.14 


Summary of analysis of variance (ANOVA) showing the 
effects of sex and caste upon Educational Attitude Test 


Source df Sumof Mean F P R? 
Square Square 

Model 5 4166.207 833.241 3.42 0.0019* 0.050 

Sex (V—1) 1 236.099 236.099 1.11 0.2921 

Caste (V—2) 2 3860.366 1930.183 9.10 0.0001* 

VIx V2 2 69.74 34.87 0.16 0.8485 

Error 374 79334.979 212.126 

Total 379 83501.187 SD=14.56 

* p<.01 


The table indicates that F-ratio for the model is 3.93 which 
is significant at p=.l019 level. It means that sex and caste 
Of the students have an effect on their educational attitude. 
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Further, analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 1.11 
(for sex), 9.10 (for caste), 0.16 (for the interaction of sex and 
caste). As such sex does not affect (p.—2921) the educational 
attitude of the pupils, whereas caste has a significant effect 
(p=0.0001). The effects of interaction for sex and caste are 
insignificant (p—.8485). It means that boys and girls of a 
particular caste have no effect on their educational attitudes. 
R?— valus indicates that sex and caste of the students influence 
their educational attitude to the extent of 5 percent only. 


5.2.2. (a) Effects of Caste and Family Size upon Educa tional 
Attitude. 


Educational attitude of the three groups was analysed on 
the basis of caste and family size. The results of 2-way analyses 
are given in Table 5.15. 

TABLE 5.15 
Summary of ANOVA showing the effects of caste and 
family size upon educational attitude 


Source df Sum of Mean F P R? 
Square Square 

Model 8 4192.002 524.000 2.4» 0.014* 0.050 

Caste (V2) 2 3898.526 1949.263 9.12 0.0001 * 


Family size 2 94.630 47.711 0.22 0.802 
(v4) 


V2xV4 4 198.845 249.711 023 0.920 


Error 371 79309.185 231.771 
Total 379 83501.187 SD= 14.62 
* p«.01 


The table indicates that F-ratio the model is 2.45 which is 


significant at 0.014 level, It means that caste and family size 
of the students affect their educational attitudes, 


Further, analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 9.12 
(for caste), 0.22 (for family size) and 0.23 (for interaction of 
caste and family size). As such family size and interaction of 
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caste and family size does not influence their educational at- 
titude. The caste, however, shows significant effect (p=.0001). 
R?=value indicates that the variable of caste and family size 
influence their educational attitude to the extent of 5 percent. 


5.2.3 (a) Effect of Caste and Family Education upon Educa- 
tional Attitude of the Sampled Population 


The educational attitude scores of the three groups were 
analysed for variance on the basis of caste and family educa- 
tion, the results of the 2—way analyses are given in the 
Table 5.16. 

TABLE 5.16 
Summary of ANOVA showing the effects of caste and family 
education upon educational attitude 


—————Áá——— E 0o 
Source df Sum of Mean F P R? 


e Square Square ESEOPEN 
Model 7  5468.228 781.175 3.72 0.091* 0.065 
Caste (V2) 2 3998.526 1999.263 9.29 0.0001* 
Family 
Education 
(V5) 2 425.939 212.970 1.02 0.363 
V2x V5 3 1143.763 381.254 182 0.142 
Error 372 78032-959 209.766 Se poti 
Total 379 83501.187 | 1 RD-14692. . 
* p«.0l 


The table indicates that F-ratio for the model is 3.72 
Which is significant at 0.0001 level. It means that caste and 
family education of the students exercise an important 
influence on the pupil's educational attitude. 


Further, analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 9.29 
(for caste), 1.02 (for family education) and 1.82 (for the inter- 
action of caste and family education). As such family educa- 
tion and interaction of caste and family education dees not 
Significantly affect their educational attitude (p=.142), whereas 
Caste has a significant effect on their educational attitude 
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(p=0.0001). R’-value indicates that caste and family educa- 


tion of the students influence their educational attitude to the 
extent of 6.5 percent. 


5 2.4(a) Effects of Caste and Parental Occu 


pation upon Educa- 
tional Attitude 


The educational attitude of the three groups was analysed 
on the basis of caste and parental occupation. The result of 
the 2-way analyses are Biven in the Table 5.17. 

TABLE 5.17 


Summary of ANOVA showing the effects of caste and parental 
occupation upon educational attitude 


Source df Sum of Mean F P R? 
Square — Square 

Model 11 5598.163 508.924 2.40 0.007* 0.067 

Caste (V2) 2 3898.526 1949.082 9.21 0.0001* 

Parental 3 634.901 211.634 1.00 0.394 

Occupation (V6) 

V2 x V6 6 1064.736 717.561 0.84 0.540 

Error 368 77903.024 211.693 

Total 379 83501.187 SD=14,55 

*p«.0l 


Table 5.17 indicates that the F-ratio for the model is 2.40 
Which is Significant. at 0.007 level. It means that caste and 
parental occupation do affect their educational attitude. 


Further, analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 9.21 
(for caste), 1.00 (for parental Occupation) and 0.84 (for the 
interaction Of caste and parental occupation). As such caste 
has a significant effect upon the educational attitude (p= 
0.0601). Whereas Parental occupation (p—.394) and interac- 
tion with the cast 


€ and parental Occupation (p=.540) does not 
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affect the educational attitude. R-value indicates that caste 
and parental occupation of the students influence the educa- 
tional attitude of the pupils to the extent of 6.7 percent. 


5.2.5(a) Effects of Caste and Family Income upon Educational 
Attitude 


The educational attitude scores of the three groups were 
analysed for variance on the basis of caste and family income. 
The results of the 2-way analyses are given in Table 5.18. 


TABLE 5.18 


Summary of ANOVA showing the effects of caste and family 
income upon educational attitude 


EMEND Ado e RT rwr c 
Source df  Sumof Mean F p R? 
Square Square 
Model 15 8324.163 588.277 2.87 0.0003* 0.106 

Caste (V2) 2 3898 526 1949.263 9.50 0.0001* 
Family (V7) 5 1017.587 203517 0.99 0.4321 

income 

V2xV7 8 3908.050 488.506 2.38 0.0164 
Error 364 74677.024 205.157 

Total 379 83501.187 SD—14.32 
*p«.01 


The table indicates that the F-ratio for the model is 2.87 
Which is significant at 0.0003 level. It means that caste and 
family income of the pupils do affect their educational attitude. 


Further, analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 9.50 
(for caste), 0.99 (for family income) and 2.38 (for the interac- 
tion of caste and family income). As such caste significantly 
affects the educational attitude of the students at 0.0001 level. 
The family income and interaction with caste does not affect 
the educational attitude of the pupils. R?-value indicates that 
Caste and family income of the students influence the educa- 
tional attitude of the pupils to the extent of 10.6 percent. 
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5.2.6(a) Resume of Findings of ANOVA in Respect of Students 
Fducational Attitude 


TABLE 5.19 


Resume of findings in respect of educational attitude 


OR SEE cA oc MER 
Value Sex and Caste & Caste and Caste and Caste and 


Caste Family Family Parental Parental 
Size Education Occupation Income 
F 3.93 2.45 3:72 2.40 2.87 
df 5/374 8/371 7/372 11/368 15/364 
p 00019* 0.014*  0.001* 0.007* 0.0003* 


*p<.01 


Table 5.19 gives the F-values for the dependent variables of 
educational attitude of the students, The table indicates that 
F-ratios are Significantly interacting with sex and caste, caste 


and family size, caste and family education, caste and parental 
Occupation and caste and family income. 


Summary of Findings Regarding Educational Attitude 


class variables 
arental income 
in developing 
attitude among the pupils, These 
nt role in the development of attitude 

mong tribal and non-tribal students. 
The educati i that there is not much 


variables, that is 
Parental occupati 


s independent 
family education, 
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5.3 Findings in Respect of Occupational Aspirations 


Hypotheses: 5 There will be significant difference between the 
tribal and non-tribal students with respect to 
their occupational aspirations. 

6 Occupational aspirations, as one of the com- 
ponents of ELS, would significantly interact 
with the variables of sex and caste, caste and 
family size, caste and family education, caste 
and parental occupation and caste and family 
income. 


5.3.1 Effects of Sex and Caste upon Occupational Aspirations 


The occupational aspirations of the three groups—Bhil, 
Bhilala and non-tribal, was analysed on the basis of sex and 
caste. The result of the 2-way analyses are given below in the 
Table 5.20. 


TABLE $.20 


Summary of ANOVA fer the variable of sex and caste for 
2x3 factoral design for the_ occupational aspiration 


Source df Sumof Mean F P R? 
Square Square 

Model 5 3724.569 744.914 6.75 0.0001* 0.083 

Sex (V1) | 614.473 614473 5.57 0.0188* 

Caste (V2) 2 3061.054 1530.527 13.88 0.0001* 

VIxv2 2 49.042 24.52! 0.22 0.8007 

Error 374 41245.578 110.282 

Total 379 44970.147 SD=10.5 

*p«.01 level. 


Table 5.20 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 6.75 
significant at 0.0001 level. It means that sex and caste of the 
Students do affect the occupational aspirations of the students. 
Further analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 5.57 for 
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sex, 13.88 for caste and 0.22 for the i 
caste. As such sex of the pupils does 
aspirations at .01 level whereas intera 
does not affect their Occupational 

independently showed Significant effec 
aspirations, at 0.0001 level, R2. 
sex of the sampled pupil popul 
aspirations to the extent of 8.3 


nteraction of sex and 
affect their occupational 
ction of sex and caste 
aspirations. The caste 
ts on their occupational 
value indicates that caste and 
ation influence the occupational 
percent which is quite high. 


5.3.2 Effects of Caste and Family Size upon Occupational 
Aspirations 


The occupational 
analysed on the basis 
the 2-way analyses are 


aspirations of the three groups were 


of caste and family size. The results of 
given in Table 5.2], 


TABLE 5.21 


Summary of ANOVA for the variable of Caste and family size 
for 3X 3 factoral des; 


ign for the occupational aspirations 
Source df Sum of 


Mean F P 


R? 
Square Square i 
Model 8 3160.021 395.003 3.51 0.001* 0.070 
Caste (V2) 2 2897.716 1448.858 12.86 0.0001* 
Family » 
Size (V4) 2 28.370 14.185 0.13 0.882 
V2x V4 4 233.935 58.483 0,52 0.722 
Error 371 41810.126 112.696 10.61 
Total 379 44970.147 SD=10.61 
*«.01 


The Table 5.21 


which is Signific 


indicates that F-ratio for the model is 3.51 
family size of the 


ant at 0.001 level, 
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LOA of pupils whereas family size and interaction of caste and 
family size does not affecs their occupational aspirations. It is 
evident that caste of the pupils and family size (whether small, 
average, or large) do not have any impact upon the occupa- 
tional aspirations of the students. R’-value indicates that caste 
and family size of the students influence their occupational 
aspirations to the extent of 7 percent which is quite high. 


5 3.3 Effects of Caste and Family Education upon Occupational 
Aspirations 
The occupational aspirations of three groups was analysed 


on the basis of caste and family education. The results of 2-way 
analyses are given in Table 5.22. 


TABLE 5.22 


Summary of ANOVA for the variable of factoral caste and 
family education for 3X 2 factoral design for the 
occupational as. irations 


Source df  Sumof Mean . F P. R 
Square Square 

Model 7 2978.338 425.4,7 3.77 0.001* 0.066 

Caste (V2) 2 2897.716 1448.858 12.84 0.00.1" 

Family Educa- 

tion (V5) 2 18957 9.478 0.08 0.919 

V2x VS 3 61.660 20.555 0.18 0.906 

Error 372 41991.809 112.881 

Total 379 44970.147 SD=10.62 


*p<0.01 level. 


The Table 5.22 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 3.77 
which is significant at 0.001 level. It means that caste and 
family education do affect the occupational aspirations of the 
students. Further analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 
12.84 for caste, 0.08 for family education and 0.18 for the 
interaction of the caste and family education. As such family 
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education (p=.919) and interaction of caste and family educa- 
tion does not affect the Occupational aspirations (p=.906), 
whereas the caste significantly affect the LOA. R?-value indica- 
tes that caste and family education of the sampled pupil 


population influence their Occupational aspirations to the 
extent of 6.6 percent, 


5.3.4 Effects of Caste and Parental Occupational upon Occu- 
pational Aspirations 

The occupational as 
analysed on the basis of 
results of the 2- 


Pirations of the three groups was 
caste and parental Occupation. The 
way analyses are given in Table 5.23. 
TABLE 5.23 
Summary of ANOVA for the variable of caste ang 
parental occupation for 3x 4 factoral design 
for the occupational aspirations 


Source df Sum of Mean F 


P R? 
Square Square 


Model ll 4267.597 387.963 3.51 0.0001* 0.095 

Caste(V2) 2 2897716 1448.858 13.10 0.0001* 

Parental 

Occupation 

(V6) 3 644.586 214.862 1.94 0.121 

V2x v6 6 725.295 120.883 1.09 0.366 

Error 368 40702.550 110.605 

Total 379 44970.147 SD=10.52 
*p« 0l level. 
Table 5.23 indicates that the F-r 


. tio for th ; 
Which is significa orthe model is 3.51 


: - It means that caste and 
Parental kao do effect the occupational aspirations of 
* Further analysis of varianc: i 

es E 

ate 13.10 for c ^ hows that F.ratios 


a 
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parental occupation (p—.121) and interaction of caste and 
parental occupation (p—.366) do not affect the occupational 
aspirations of the students, whereas caste significantly affects 
the occupational aspirations at 0.0001 level. R?-value indicates 
that caste and parental occupation of the students influence the 
occupational aspirations to the extent of 9 5 percent which is 
quite high. 


5.3.5 Effects of Caste and Family Income upon Occupational 
Aspirations 


The occupational aspirations of the three groups were 
analysed on the basis of caste and family income. The results 
of the 2-way analyses are given in Table 5.24. 


TABLE 5.24 


Summary of ANOVA for the variable of caste and family income 
for 3% 3 factoral design for the occupational aspirations 


Source df Sumof Meun F ja R? 
Square Square 

Model 15 5800.374 38(.692 3.59 0.0001* 0.129 

Caste (V2) 2 2897.716 1448.858 13.46 0.0001* 

Income (V7) 5 798.025 159.605 1.48 Oe 

V2 V7) 8 2104.63: 263.079 2.44 0.0. 38 

Error 364 39169.773 107.609 

Total 3:9 44978.147 SD=10.37 


*p<.01 level 


ratio for the model is 3.59 


Table 5.24 indicates that F- 
It means caste and family 


which is significant at 0.000! level. : | 
income of the students do affect significantly their occupational 
aspirations. Further analyses of variance shows shat F-ratios 
are 13.46 for caste, 1.48 for family income, and 2.44 for the 
interaction of caste and family income. As such income (p= 
-1933) and interaction of caste and family income (p=.0138) 
do not affect their occupational aspirations, whereas the caste 
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does not affect the occupational aspirations significantly (p= 
-0001). R?-value indicates that caste and income of the sampled 
pupil population influence their occupational aspirations to the 
extent of 12.9 percent. 


5.3.6 Resume of Findings of Occupational Aspirations 


TABLE 5.25 
Resume of findings of occupational aspirations 


Value Sex and Caste and Caste and Caste aud Caste and 


Caste Family Family Parental Income 
Size Education Occupation 
F 6.75 3.51 3.77 3:5] 3.59 
df 5/374 8/371 7/372 11.368 15/364 
p 0.0001*  0.0001*  0.0t01* 0.0001* — 0.0001* 


*p«.01 level. 


Table 7.25 gives the F-value for the dependent variables of 
Occupational aspirations ofthe students. The Table indicates 
that F-ratios are Significant for the interaction of sex and caste 


and caste the family size, family education and parental 
Occupation and family income. 


5.4.0 Findings in Respect of Educational Aspirations 


Hypothesis : 7 There will be significant differences in the educa- 
tional aspirations of tribal and non-tribal 
students. 

8 Educational aspirations, as o 
ponents of ELS, of the 
significantly interact with 
and family size, 
caste and parental 
family income. 


ne of the com- 
tribal students would 


54.1 Effects of Sex and Caste upon Educational Aspirations 


The educational aspirations of the three groups—Bhil, 
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Bhilala and Non-tribal was analysed on the basis of sex and 
caste. The results of 2-way analyses are given in Table 5.26. 


TABLE 5.26 


Summary of ANOVA for the variable of sex and caste for 2x 3 
factoral design for educational aspirations 


2 


Source l df © Sum of | Mean f D R? 
Square Square 


8558.059 1711.612 17.67 0.0001* 0.191 


Model 5 ; 

Sex (V1) 1 1009.496 1009.496 10.42 0.0014* 

Caste (V2) 2  7028.647 3514.324 36.27 0.0001* 

VIx V2 2 519.915 259.958 2.68 0.0697 

Error 374 36234.62 96.884 

Total 379 44792.682 SD—9.84 
*p« .01 level. 


The Table 5.26 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 17.67 
which is significant at 0.0001 level. It means that sex and caste 
are highly significant and affect the educational aspirations of 


the students. 


Further analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 10.42 
(for sex), 36.27 (for caste) and 2.68 (for the interaction of the 
sex and caste). As such sex affects the educational aspirations 
of the pupils at 0.0014 level and caste also significantly affects 
it at 0.0001 level. Whereas the interaction of sex and caste do 
not have much effect upon their educational aspirations (p= 
.0697). R-value indicates that sex and caste of the sampled 
pupil population influence the educational aspirations to the 
extent of 19.1 percent. 


5.4.2 Effects of Caste and Family Size upon Educetional Aspira- 


tions 
The educational aspirations of the three groups was analysed 
on the basis of caste and family size. The results of 2-way 
analyses are given in the Table 5.27. 
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TABLE 5.27 
Summary of ANOVA for the variable of caste and family 
size for 3x3 factoral design for educational aspirations 


Source df Sum of Mean F P m 
Square Square 


Model 8  7336.842 917.105 9.08 0.0001* 0.164 
Caste (V2) 2 6669.779 3334.889 33.03 0.0001* 
Family Size 2 392.852 196.426 1.95 0.144 

(V4) 


V2x V4 4 274.211 — 68553 0.68 0.607 
ren 371 37455.839 100.959 
Total 379 44792.682 ~ SD=1005 


*p<.01 level, 


The Table 5.27 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 9.08 
Which is Significant at 0.0001 level. [t means that caste and 
family size significantly affect the educational aspirations of the 
Students. Further analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 
33.03 (for Caste), 1.95 (for family size) an 0.68 (for the interac- 
tion of caste and family-size), As such family size and inerac- 
tion of caste and family size do not affect the educational 
aspirations of the pupils. w hereas caste affect the educational 
aspirations Significantly at 0.0001 level, R*-value indicates 
that caste and family size Of the students influence their educa- 
2 aspirations to the extent of 16.4 percent which is very 


The education 
9n the basis of ca. 
Way analyses are 


al aspirations of the three groups was analysed 
ste and family education. The results of 2- 
Blven in the Table 5.28. 
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TABLE 5.28 


Summary of ANOVA for the variable of caste and family 
education for 3x 2 factoral design for educational 
aspirations 


Source 3 df | Sumof | Mean F p R 
Square Square 


Model 7 7242.635 1034.662 10.25 0.0001* 0.162 
Caste (V2) 2 €669.779 3334.889 33.04 0.0001* 
Family Educa- 


tion (V5) 2 59.376 29.688 029 0.745 

V2x V5 3 513.480 171.160 1.70 0.166 

Error 372 37550.047 100.941 

Total 379 44792.682 SD—10.05 
*< 01 level. 


The Table 5.28 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 10.25 
which is significant at 0.0001 level. It means that caste and 
family education affects the educational aspiration of the 
students. Further analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 
33.04 (for caste), 0.29 (for family education) and 1.70 (for the 
interaction of caste and family education). As such family 
education and interaction of caste and family education (p= 
d 166) do not affect the educational aspirations whereas caste 
significantly affects the educational aspirations of the students 
at 0.0001 level. R-value indicates that caste and family size of 
the students exercise influence to the extent of 16.2 percent. 


5.4.4 Effects of caste and parental Occupation upon Educational 
Aspirations 


The educational aspirations of three groups was analysed 
On the basis of caste and parental occupation. The results of 
2-way analyses are given in Table 5.29 below. 
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TABLE 5.29 


ANOVA for the variable of caste and parental 
occupation for 3X 4 factoral design for educational 


Summary of 


aspirations 
Source df Sumof Mean F P R 
Square Square 
Model 11 7827.176 711.561 7.08 0.0001* 0.175 


Caste (V2) 2 6669.779 3334.889 33.2) 
Parental Occu- 


pation (V6) 3 219.488 


0.0001* 


73.163 0.73 0.539 
V2X V6 6 937.909 156.318 1.56 0.159 
Error 368 36965.505 100.450 
Total 379 44792.682 SD—10.02 
*p<.01 level, 


Table 5.29 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 7.08 which 
is Significantly at 0.0201 level. It means that caste and parental 
Occupation do have effect On the educational aspirations of the 
students. Further analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 
33.20 (for caste), 0.73 (for Parental occupation) and 1.56 (for 
the interaction of caste and parental Occupation). As such 
Parental occupation (p—.539) and interaction of caste and 
parental occupation (p=.159) do not affect the educational 
aspirations of the Students, where. 


R?-value 
ntal occupation of the students 
Percent which is very high. 


5.4.5 Effects of Caste and 


Family 
Aspirations 


Income upon Educational 


The educationa 
sed on the basis of 
2-way analyses are 


l aspirations of the three groups was analy- 
caste and family inc 


ome. The results of 
given in Table 5.30. 
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TABLE 5.30 
Summary of ANOVA for the variable of caste and family 
income for 3:«3 factoral design for educational 


aspirations 
Source df Sum of Mean F P R? 
Square Square 

Model 15 7043.226 493.548 4.80 0.0001* 0.165 
Caste (V2) 2 6669.779 3334.889 32.47 0.0001* 
Income (V7) 5 124.496 24.899 0.24 0.9421 
V2xV7 8 608.951 76.119 0.74 0.6552 
Error 364 37389.355 102.718 
Total 379 44792.682 SD=10.13 


Sp<.01 level. 

The Table 5.30 indicates that the F-ratio for the model is 
480 which is significant at 0.0001 level. It means that caste and 
family income do affect the educational aspirations of the 
students. Further analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 
32.47 (for caste), 0.24 (for family income), and 0.74 (for the 
interaction of caste and family income). As such family income 
(p=.9421) and interaction of caste and family income (p= 6552) 
has insignificant effect upon the educational aspirations. Whereas 
the caste significantly affects the educational aspirations of the 
students at 0.0001 level. R-value indicates that caste. and 
family income of the students influlence the educational aspira- 
tions to the extent of 16.5 percent which is also very high. 


5.4.6 Resume of Findings of Educational Aspiratiors 


TABLE 5.31 i 
Resume of findings of Educational Aspirations 


Value Sex and Caste and Casteand Caste and Caste and 
Caste Family Family Parental Income 


Size Education Occupation 
F- 17:67 9.08 10.25 7.08 4.80 
df 5/374 8/371 7/372 11/368 15/364 


P 0.0001 0.0001 0.0001 — 0.0001 ^ 0.0001 
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Table 5.31 gives the F-value for the dependent variable of 
educational aspirations cf the students. The table indicates 
that F-ratios are significant for the interaction of sex and caste, 


caste with family size, family education, parental cccupation 
and family income. 


5.5.0 Findings in respect of Self-concept 
Hypotheses 


9. There will be significant difference in the self-concept of 
tribal and non-tribal students, 


10. Self concept as, 
tribal students, 
and caste, 
tion, caste a 
income. 


one of the components of ELS of the 
would be significantly interacted with sex 
caste and family size, caste and family educa- 
nd parental occupation and caste and family 


5.5.1 Effects of Sex and Caste upon Self Concept 


The self-concept of three grou 
on the basis of sex and caste, Th 
are given in the Table 5,32. 


PS was analysed for variance 
€ results of the 2-way analyses 


TABLE 5.32 
Summary of ANOVA for the 


variable of sex and caste . 
for 2X 3 factoral desig: 


n for Self-concept 


Source df Sum of Mea F P R 
Square Square 

Model 5 3144.325 628.865 6.68 0.0001* 0.082 

Sex (V1) 1 63.031 63.031 0,67 0.4138* 

Caste(V2) 9 2174.380 1087.190 11.55 0.0001 * 

VIxV2 2 906914 453457 4.82 0.0086* 

Error 374 35218.422 94.167 

Total 379 38362.747 SD=9.7 


*signiticant at D<.01 level. 
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Table 5.32 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 6.68 which’ 
is significant at 0.0001 level. It means that sex and caste of the 
students do affect the self-concept of the students. Further 
analysis of variance shows that the F-ratios are 0.67 (for sex), 
0.11.55 (for caste) and 4.82 (for the interaction of the sex and 
caste). As such sex (p=.4:38) does not affect self-concept ‘of 
the pupils whereas caste has a significant effect at 0.0001- level. 
The effect of interaction is significant at 0.0086 level. R*-value 
indicates that sex and caste of the students influence to the 
extent of 8.2 percent. 


5.5.2 Effects of Caste and Family Size upon Self-Concept 
The self-concept of the three groups was analysed for 


variance on the basis of caste and family size. The result of 
the 2-way analyses are given in Table 5.33. 


TABLE 5.33 


Summary of ANOVA for the variable of caste and family- 
size for 3 x 3 factoral design for self-concept, 


Source df Sum of Mean F P R 
Square Square 

Model 8 2413.892 309.237 3.20 0.0005* 0.064 

Caste (V2) 2 2214.599 1107.299 11.45 0.0001* — 

Family Size f 

(v4) 2? =m 7515510178), 0.459 

V2x V4 4 108.190 27.475 0.28 0.891 

Error 371 35888.855 96.735 

Total 379 38362.747 SD=9.83 


“significant at p <.01 level. 


The Table 5.33 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 3.20 
Which is significant at 0.002 level. It means that caste and 
family size of the students do affect the self concept of the 
Students. Further analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 
11.45 (for caste), 0.78 (for family size), and 0.28 (for the 
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interaction of the caste and family size). As such family size 
(p=.7459) does not affect self concept of the pupils. Whereas 
caste has a’significant effect at 0.0001 level. The effect of 
interaction of caste and family size (p—.7891) is also insignifi- 
cant. R-value indicates that caste and family size of the students 
influence their self concept to the extent of 6.4 percent. 


5.5.3 Effects of Caste and Family Education upon Self Concept 


The self concept of three groups was analysed for variance 
on the basis of caste and family education. The result of the 
2-way analyses are given in the Table 5.34. 


TABLE 5.34 


Summary of ANOVA for the variable of Caste and fəmily 
education for 3 X 3 factoral design for self concept 


Source df Sum of Mean F P R 
Square Square 
Model 7 2786.313 398.045 4.16 0.0001* 0.073 


Caste (V2) 2 2214.599 1107.299 11.58 0.0001* 
Family Educa- 


tion (V5) 2 63.69i 31.846. 0.33 0.717 
V2x V5 3 508.003 169.341 1.77 0.151 
Error 372 3557.434 95.636 

Total 379 38362.747 SD=9.78 


"significant at .01 level. 


The Table 5.34 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 4.16 
ch is significant at 0.0001 level. 

family education do affect the self co 
Further analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 11.58 (for 
caste), 0.33 (for family education) and 1.77 (for the interaction 
of the caste and family education). As such fan ily education 
(p=0.717) does not affect self concept whereas caste has 4 
Significant effect at 0.0001 level. The effect of interaction © 

caste and family education is also insignificant at 0.151 level. 


m It means that caste and 
ncept of the students. 
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R*-value indicates that caste and family education of the 
students influence the self concept to the extent of 7.3 percent. 


5.5.4 Effects of Caste and Parental Occupation upon Self- 
Concept 


The self-concept of the three groups—Bhils, Bhilalas and 
Non-tribals was analysed for variance on the basis of caste and 
parental occupation. The result of the 2-way analyses are given 
in Table 5.35. 


TABLE 5.35 


Summary of ANOVA for the variable of caste and parental 
occupation for 3 x 4 factoral design for self-concept 


Source df Sumof Mean F D R 
Square Square 
Model i| 3228.824 293.529 3.07 0.0001* 0.084 


Caste (V2) 2 2214.599 1107.299 11.60 0.0001* 
Parental Occu- 
pation (V6) — 3 129.355 43.118 0.45 0.720 


V2x v6 6 884.870 147.478 1.54 0.163 
Etror 368 35133.923 — 95.473 

ror —— 36g 35133923 

Total 379 38362.747 $D—9.77 


"Significant at p<.01 level. 


The Table 5.35 indicates that F-rativ for the model is 2i 
Which js significant at 0.0001 level. It means that oed an 
Parental occupation do affect the self-concept of the e [o 
Further analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 11.€ : 
caste), 0.45 (for parental occupation), and 1.54 (for the c 
tion of caste and parental occupation). As such pm F 
Occupation (p=.720) does not affect self concept. s ^ 
Caste has a significant effect at 0.0001 level. k Thee ica 
interaction of caste and parental occupation is ins gm 
D—0.16:). R2-value indicates that caste and parental bin 
tion of the stedents influence their self-concept to the exte 
"* percent. 
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5.5.5 Effects of Caste and Family Income upon Self-concept 


The self-concept of the three groups was analysed for 
variance on the basis of caste and family income. The result 
of 2-way analyses are given in Table 5.36. 


TABLE 5.36 
- Summary of ANOVA for the variable of caste and familv 
income for 33 factoral design for self-concept 


Source df Sum of Mean FP R2 
Square Square 
=e 
Model 15 2645.101 243.006 2.55 0.0013* 0.095 
Caste (V2) 2 2214.599 1107.229 11.61 0.0001* 
Income (V7)... 5 -205.611 - 41.122 0.43 0.8283 
V2xV7 8 1224891 153.111 1.61 0.1217 
Error 364 34717.646 95.378 
ov Dre —- puisse Ei MM —————— 
Total 379 38362747 SD=9.75 
ne i 


*Significant at P<.01 level, 


Table 5:36 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 2.55 which 
is significant at 0.0013 level. It means that casse and family 
income of the students do affect their self-concept. Further 
analysis of variance Shows that the F-ratios are 11-61 (for 
caste),-0 43 (for family income) and 1.61 (for the interaction of 
caste and family income). As such family income (p= .8283) 
does not affect the self-concept. Whereas caste has a signifi- 
cant effect at 0.0001 level. The effect of interaction of caste 
nificant (p=.1217). R*-value indi- 
income of the Students influence 
nt of 9.5 percent. 


5.5.6 Resume of Findings of Self-Concept 
Table 5.37 gives the F- 
self-concept of the students. Above table indicates that F-ratios 


L y size, family education, parental occupation and 
family income, 
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TABLE 5.37 
Summary of the ANOVA in respect of self-cencept 


Value Sex and Caste and Caste and Caste and Caste and 
Caste Family Family Parental Family 
Size Education Occupation Income 


F 6.68 3.20 4.16 3.07 2.55 
df 5/374 8/371 7/372 11/368 15/364 
P 0.00001 — 0 002 0.0001 — 0.0001 0.0013 


5.6.0 Findings with Respect of Academic Achievement 


Hypotheses : (11) There will be significant difference between 
the tribal and non-tribal students in respect 
of their academic achievement. 

(12) Academic achievement, as one of the main 
components of ELS of the tribals, would be 
significantly interacted with sex and caste, 
caste and family education, caste and 
parental occupation and family size and 
caste and family income and caste. 

(13) Family income and family size do not affect 
the academic achievement of the students. 

5.6.1 Effects of Sex and Caste upon Academic Achievement 

The acadeniic achievement of three groups—Bhil, Bhilala 
and Non-tribal was analysed on the basis of sex and caste. The 

results of 2-way analyses are given in Table 5.38. 


The Table 5.38 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 4.07 
Which is significant «t 0.0014 level. It means that sex and caste 
do affect the academic achievement of the students. Further 
analyses of variance shows that F-ratios are 0.00 (for sex), 3.76 
(for caste), and 6.42 (for the interaction of sex and caste). As 
Such sex does not affect the academic achievement (p—.9923) 
ofthe pupils. But the caste does affect it (p=.02). The 
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TABLE 5.38 
Summary of ANOVA for the variable of sex and caste for 
2X3 factoral design for Academic Achievement 


Mm RU) P meme 

Source df  Sumof Mean F P R 
Square Square 

Model 5 2463.44] 492.688 4.07 0.0014** 0.052 

Sex (V1) i 0.011 0.011 0.00 0.9923 

Caste (V2) 2 909.767 454.884 3.76 0.0242* 

VIXxV2 2 1553.663 776.832 6.42 0.0018** 

Error 374 45239.114 120.960 

Total 379 147102.555 SD=10.98 


*< 05; **<.01 level. 


interaction of sex and caste affec 
the pupils (p—.001). R2- 
students influence the a 
the extent of 5.2 percent. 


ts the academic achievement of 
value indicates that sex and caste of 


cademic achievements of the pupils to 


5.6.2 Effects of Caste and Family Size upon Academic Achieve- 
ment 

The academic achievement of the sam 

Pupils was analysed on th 

results of 2-way analysis 


pled population of the 
€ basis of caste and family size. The 
are given in Table 5.39. 
TABLE 5.39 

ANOVA for the variable of Caste and Family 
3 factoral design for Academic Achievement 
df Sum of Mean F P 
NE Square Square 

Model 8  1022.656 127.832 1.02 0.423 0.021 
Caste (V2) 2 909.045 451.523 3.61 0.028* 
Family Size (V4) 2 

V2 


83.442. 41.571 0.33 0.719 
XV4 4 


30.468 7.617 0.06 0,993 
Error 371 46679899 125.822 


47702.555 


Summary of 
Size for 3x 
Source R 


Total 379 SD=11,22 


 *Significant at p<.05 level. 
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; Table 5.39 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 1.02 which 
is significant at 0.423 level. It means that variables of caste 
and family size do not affect the academic achievement of the 
students. Further, analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 
3.61 (for caste), 0.33 (for family size) and 0.06 (for the interac- 
tion of caste and family size). As such family size (p—.719) 
and interaction of caste and family size (p—.993) do not affect 
the academic achievement of the students. Whereas the caste 
does affect their academic achievement (p=.03). R?-value 
indicates that caste and family size of the students influence 
the academic achievement to the extent of 2 percent, which is 
very low. 


56.3 Effects of Caste and Family Education upon Academic 
Achievement 
The academic achievement of the three groups was analysed 


on the basis of caste and family education. The results of 2- 
way analysis are given in Table 5.40. 


TABLE 5.40 


Summary of ANOVA for the variable of Caste and 
Family Education for 3x 2 factoral design for 
Academic Achievement 


Source df Sum of Mean F 7d 
Square Square 


Model 1 2649.788 378.541 3.13 0.003** 0.056 
Caste (V2) 2 909.046 454.523 3.73 0.024" 
Family Educa- 

tion (V5) 4 609.416 304.708 2.52 0.082" 

V2x V5 4 1131.36 477.109 3.11 0.026" 
Error 372 45052.767 121.110 

Total 379 47102.555 SD=11 


*p<.05 **p«.01 level. 
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Table 5.40 indicates that F-ratio for the model is 3.13 which 
is significant at 0.00! level. It means that caste and family 
cducation influence academic achievement of the students. 
Further analysis of variance reve ‘ls that the F-ratios are 3.75 
(for caste), 2.52 (for family education) and 3.11 (for the inter- 
action of caste and family education). They affect the academic 
achievement of the students. R?-value indicates that caste and 


family education of the students influence the academic achieve- 
ment to the extent of 5.6 percent. 


5.6 4 Effects of Caste and Parental Occupation upon Academic 
Achievement 

The academic aehievement of the thr 

on the basis of caste and Parental occu 

2-way analyses are given in Table 5.41. 


ee groups was analysed 
pation. The result of 


TABLE 5.41 


Summary of ANOVA for the variable of Caste and 
Parental Occupation for 3 ‘4 factoral design 


i for Academic Achievement 
Source df  Sunof Mean F P R 
Square Square 
Model il 1829.096 166. 182 1.33 0.202 0.038 
Caste (V2) 2 909.046 454.523 3.65 0.027* 
Parental Occupa- 
tion (V6) 3 154.255 41.519 0.41 0.748 
V2x V6 6 765.796 127.633 1.02 0.409 
Error [ 368 45873.458 124.656 
Total 379 47702.555 SD=11.16 
*p«c.05 level. [Za cL 
Table 5.4] 


: ratio for the model is 1.33 
cant at 0.202 level. It means that caste and 
Parental occupation qo not affect the academic achievement of 


the students. Further analysis of variance shows that F-ratios 
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are 3.65 (for caste), 0.41 (for parental occupation), and 1.02 
(for the interaction of caste and parental occupation). These 
variables do not affect the academic achievement. Whereas 
caste significantly affect the academic achievement (p= 03). 
R*-value indicates that caste and parental occupation of the 
student influence the academic achievement to the extent of 
3.8 per cent which is very low. 


5.6.5. Effect of Caste and Family Income Upon Academic 
Achievement 


The academic achievement of the three groups was analysed 
on the basis of caste and family income. The results of 2-way 
analyses are given in Table 5.42. 


TABLE 5.42 


Summary of ANOVA for the variable of Caste and Income 
for 3X 3 factoral design for Academic Achievment 


Source df | Sumof Mean F po TRE 
Square ` Square i EVER A 
Model S 2511946 167.4:3 1.35 0.1700 0.053 


Caste (V2) 2 909.046 454.523 3.66 0.0267 
Income (V7) 5 539.741 107.948 0.87 0.5032 


V2x V7 8  1063..59 132.895 1.07 0.3831 
Error 364 45190.609 124.150 
Total 379 47102.555 SD—11.14 


Table 5.42 indicates that the F-ratio for the model is 1.35 
Which is not significant (p—0.17). It means that case and 
family income do not affect. the academic achievement ol the 
students. Further analysis of variance shows that F-ratios are 
3 66 (or caste), 0.87 (for family income) and 1.07 (for the 
interaction of caste and family income). As such family income 
(p=.5032) and interaction of caste and family income(p=.3831) 
do not affect the academic achievement. Whereas the caste 
no affect the academic achievement of the students (p=.02). 
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From the analysis it is clear that income does not affect the 
academic achievement of the students. R?-value indicates that 
caste and income of the students influence the academic 
achievement of the pupils to the extent of 5.3 per cent. 


5.6.6. Resume of Findings in Respect of Academic Achievement 


TABLE 5.43 
Resume of Findings of Academic Achicvemert 


Value Sex Caste Caste Caste and Caste and 
and and and Parental Family 
Coste Family Family Occupation Income 
Size Educa- 
tion 
F 4.07* 1.02 3418* w33% 1.35 
df 5/374 8/371 7/372 11/368 15/364 
p 0.052 0.423 0.038 0.038 0.1700 


*p«.05, **p— 0I 


Table 5.45 gives the F-valu.s for the dependent variables of 
academic achievement, The table indicates that F-ratios are 
significant for the interaction of sex and caste, caste and family 
education, caste and Parental occupation. The above table 
further indicates that the variable of caste does not influence 
the academic achievement. However, when it is combined 
with family size, an important inference emerges out of this 
analysis. Family size, whether it is small, average or large, 
does not influence the academic achievement. One of the most 


ence the academic achievement of stu- 
longs to higher or lower income groups. 


56.7: Resume of findings on 2- 


way analyses of variance of the 
components of educational life st 


yle 
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It is clear from the resume of findings given above that 31 
analyses out of the 35 have been found to be significant. Of 
the seven dependent variables, five variables, namely, Attitude 
Towards Education, Educational Attitude, Occupational Aspira- 
tions, Educational Aspirations and Self-concept have been found 
to be significantly differentiated on the basis of all independent 
variables. The four exceptions in which the results have been 
non-significant belong to attendance and academic achievement 
on 2 counts each. Family size and parental occupation do not 
couse any significant effect on the attendance, whereas family 
size and income do not affect academic achievement. In view 
of the overall nature of the results it can be concluded safely 
that all the hypotheses of differences stand accepted. 


5.7.0. Specifics of the Differences in Education Life Style of 
Bhil, Bhilala and Non-tribal Students 


After it is established that the differences among the groups 
are significant the analysis of variance is followed by the 
application of t-test to study the specific differences among the 
groups. This section describes the mean scores of the various 
Sub-samples on the 7 dependent variables and the t-ratios to 
describe the significance of contrasts. For the calculation of 
t-ratios, the Standard Deviation (SD) has been taken from the 
error variance in ANOVA so that it applies uniformally to 
allthe sub-groups. The detailed analysis is also presented 
only once, and not repeated for each of the independent m 
bles, namely, sex, family size, family education, parenta 
occupation and family income, because the results have been 


Significant on all of them. 


5.7.1. Specifics About Percentage of Attendance 


The details of the means and t-ratios on percentage of 


attendance for the three sub-groups are presented in Table 5.45 
below. The graphic representation of the means is also shown 


in Fig. 5.1, 
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TABLE 5.45 


Means and Contrasts of Bhil, Bhilala and Non-tribal 
students on Percentage of Attendance 


A. Means 
Bnil Bhilala Non-tribal 
N 126 176 78 
Mean 81.61 78.86 77.78 
SD (Anova)= 10.5] 
B. Contrasts (t-values) Bhil- Bhilala- 
Bhil-Bhilala Non-tribal Non-tribal 
2.24* 2:53* 0.76 


"significant at .01 level. 


It is clear from the Table that the attendance is highest for 
Bhil students (81.6%); and lowest for the Non-tribal (77.68%). 
The position of Bhilala students is more alike the Non-tribals 
(78.86%). The t-values indicate that the attendance by Bhil 
students is Significantly higher than the attendance by the 
Bhilala or the non-tribal students. The differences are signifi- 
cant at p<.05 level. The results are certainly mixed as far as 
cerned. The differences are significant 
not between the tribals and non-tribals, but in favour of one 


tribe only, that is, the Bhils. The other tribe, Bhilala, is found 


to behave like the non-tribal as far as attendance is concerned. 


5.7.2. Specifics About Attitude Towards Education 


The means and tratios on attitude towards education 
(ATE) for the three sub-groups are presented in Table 5.46 


below. The graphic representation of the means is also shown 
in Fig. 5.2, 


It is evident from the above table that attitude towards 
education of the non-tribals is the most Positive (Mean=7.99) 
whereas the Bhil and Bhilala students Possess almost similar 
but lower attitude towards education. The mean scores for 
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Bhil and Bhilala are 7.54 and 7.58 respectively. The t-ratios 
s Nite that the difference is significant at p<.01 level in 
avour of the non-tribal students. As hypothesized, the attitude 
pae tribal students—Bhil and Bhilala—both is significantly 
ess positive than the attitude of the non-tribals. 


5.7.3. Specifics About the Educational Attitude 
The detailed analysis for the scores on educational attitude 
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Scale in terms of the means and the t-values is presented in 
Table 3.47. The Braphic representation of the means is also 
shown in Fig. 5.3. 

The means given ia part ‘A’ 
tional attitude of Bhil students is t 
107.99) whereas the attitude of the 
799.82). Bhilala Students with a 
between but more alike the non 
indicate that Bhil students stand 


clearly indicate that educa- 
he most positive (Mean= 
non-tribal is the least (Mean 
Mean of 102.18 stand in- 
-tribals. The t-values also 
superior to both the Bhilal@ 
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“TABLE 5.46 
Means and Contrasts of Bhil, Bhilala and Non-tribal 
Students on Attitude towards Education ] 


A. Means —1 
Bhil Bhilala Non-tribal 
N 126 176 "78 
Mean 7.54 7.58 "e 7.99 
SD (Anova)— 7.73 
B. Contrasts (t-values) 
Bhil-Bhilala Bhil- Bhilala- | 
Non-tribal — Non-tribal 
0.47 4.28* 4. 13* 1 
*Significant at .01 level. ! 
TABLE 5.47 
Means and Contrasts of Bhil, Bhilala and Non-tribal 
"T Students on Educational Attitude Scale 
A. Means 
Bhil Bhilala . Non-tribal 
N 126 176 78 
Mean 107.99 102.18 99.82 


SD-—(Anova)— 14.57 


B. Contrasts (t-values) 
Bhil-Bhilala Bhil-Non-tribal  Bhilala- 
Non-tribal 
3.42* 3.89* 1.19 


ee 


*Significant at .01 level. 


and Non-tribals as far as their scores on the educational 
attitude scale are concerned. The difference between the Bhilala 
and non-tribal is not significant. The findings on this variable 
are similar to the findings of attendance but different from the 
dings about attitude towards education. The two scales 
assessing students’ attitude towards education are based on 
different assumptions. The educational attitude scale under 
discussion appears to go with the regularity in schoo]. One 
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interpretation may be that this scale Was constructed to assess 
the specific dispositions of the tribal students in view of the 
effect of modernization, As Such it was Separated the Bhil 
students from the Bhilala who havełbeen comparatively quite 
modernized. 

5.7.4. Specifies About Occupational Aspirations 


The means and t-values on occupational aspirations of the 
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three sub-samples are presented below in Table 5.48. The four 
components of OAS namely, Idealistic Short-Range, and Long- 
Range, and Realistic Short-Range, and Long-Range are also 
described for detailed analyses. The graphic representation of 
the means is also shown in Fig. 5.4. 
TABLE 5.48 
Means and Contrasts of Bhil, Bhilala and Non-tribal 
Students on Educational Aspirations & Components 


A. Means 

E Bhil Bhilala Non-tribal 

N 126 176 78 

| f Mean Mean Mean SD (Anova) 

Occ. Aspiration 43.51 45.00 54.61 10.50 
Ideal. Short-Range 9.97 10.05 12.14 3.87 
» Long-Range 11.25 12.82 14.11 3.66 
Real. Short-Range 10.74 10.43 14.08 3.91 


» Long-Range 11.55 11.70 14.28 3.72 


B. Contrasts (t-values) 
k Bhil- Bhil- Bhilala- 
Bhilala Non-tribal Non-tribal 

Occ. Aspiration 1.22 7.34*  6.76* 
Ideal. Short-Range 0.18 3.89*  3.97* 
» Long-Range 3.68*  542*  2.59* 
Real. Short-Range 0.68 5.93*  6.86* 
5.09* 5.10* 


» Long-Range 0.35 eee ee 

oe op SS Aoc. 
*Significant at .01 level. 

Occ. Aspirations= Occupational Aspirations 
Ideal. — Idealistic 
Real.—Realistic 
of the table indicates clearly 
he non-tribals are the 
ein each total. The 
whereas the aspiration 


The means given in part ‘A’ 
that the occupational aspirations of t 
highest on each components and therefor 
aspirations of the Bhils are the lowest 
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level of Bhilala students is only slightly better than of the Bhils. 
The t-ratios indicate that the differences between the tribals 
(Bhil;-and- Bhilala both) and the non-tribals are significant at 
P<.OI level. The differences between the Bhil and Bhilala 
students are significant on occupational aspirations on Idealistic 
Long-Range only, otherwise both the tribes seem to be at par. 
However, trend indications are that Bhilala students tend to £O 
ahead of the Bhil on occupational aspirations, although theY 
are no match to non-tribals. 

5.7.5. Specifics About Educational Aspirations 


Details of the means and t-values on educational aspirations 
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are presented in Table 5.49 below. . The details include descrip- 
tion of the component also. The graphic representation of the 
means is also shown in Fig. 5.5. 
1 TABLE 5.49 
Means and Contrasts of Bhil, Bhilala and Non-tribal 
Students on Educational Aspirations and Components 


| A. Means 
i Bhil Bhilala Non-tribal 
N 126 176 78 

| Mean Mean Mean SD (Anova) 
Edl. Asp. 44.94 42.96 37.29 9.83 

; Ideal. Short-Range 10.12 9.91 8.19 4.40 

, » Long-Range 11.33 9.44 8.56 3.88 
Real. Short-Range 10.72 11.36 10.76 4.21 


» Long-Range 1277 12.25 9.78 4.54 


B. Contrasts (t-values) 
Bhil- Bhil-  Bhilala- 
Bhilala Non-tribal Non-tribal 


Edl. Asp. 1.73 5.40"  424* 
Ideal. Short-Range — 0.41 3.04*  2.87* 
» Long-Range 4.17* 4.960 — 1.67 
Real. Short-Range — 1.30 0.07 1.05 
» Long-Range 0.98 4.57%  4.00* 


*Significant at .01 level. 
Edl. Asp.— Educational Aspirations 
Ideal. =Idealistic 
Real. = Realistic 


It is clear from the information above that the means on 
Cducational aspirations in general is highest for the Bhil and 


lowest for the Non-tribals with Bhilala students standing close 


to the Bhils. The t-values also indicate that except on an 


educational aspiration Realistic Short-Range the tribals have 
More educational aspirations than the non-tribals. The differ- 
ence between the Bhil and Bhilala students is significant on one 
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ae only, again the Idealistic Long-Range as in the case 
= occupational aspirations. The total scene in respect of 
eer aspirations is found to be the reverse of the occu- 
x i aspirations Scene. It appears that tribals on the road 
€rnization have come to grasp the importance of 
€ not yet aware of the various occupational 

; nal pation 
D mesa On the other hand the non-tribals are well aware 
ent of occupational opportunities. They may not be 


serious about their ed i irati 
à ucat i 
fibi tiia: ional aspirations when placed int 
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5.7.6. Specifics About Self-concept 


The mean and contrast of the three sub-samples on self- 
concept and its components are presented in Table 5.50 below. 
The graphic representation of means is also shown in Fig. 5.6. 

TABLE 5.:0 
Means and Contrasts of Bhil, Bhilala and Non-tribal 
Students on Self-Concept and Components 


Bhil Bhilala Non-tribal 
N 126 176 78 
Mean Mean Mean SD (Anova) 


A. Means 


Self Concept 55.21 $5.35 61.40 9.78 
Gen. Reh. 3.82 3.95 4.23 0.93 
Int. Soc. Status 3.33 3.46 4.20 1.05 
Phy. App. 3.38 3.54 4.02 1.16 
Anxiety 2.95 3.10 3.87 1.40 
Popularity 3.68 3.58 4.11 1.03 
Happiness & 
Satisfaction 3.09 3.26 4.19 1.21 
B. Contrasts (t-values) 
Bhil- Bhil- Bhilala- 
Bhilal Non-tribal Ne on-tribal Ly 
Self-concept 0.12 4:392 4.55** 
Gen. Beh. 1.20 3.06** 2:21* 


Gres 5.18** 


Int. Soc. Status 1.06 
sg 3.04** 


Phy. Appearance 1.18 


Anxiety 0.92 4.56** 4.04** 
Popularity 0.83 2.90** 3.78** 
Happiness & ; 

Satisfaction 1.20 6.3i** 5.65** 


Significant at .05 level. 
Significant at .01 level. 

Gen. Beh.— General Behaviour , 

Int. Soc. Status—Intellectual and Social Status 

Phy. App.— Physical Appearance and Attributes 
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Fig. 5.6 
s ww in Part ‘A’ of the Table Shows clearly that non- 
j ents possess a better self-concept than the tribals on 
yee The Bhils and Bhilalas are all most similar to 
era b Ni ' indicate further that the differences 
à € Bhils and Bhilala students are insigniticant whereas 


13 are significant 


The hvpothesis 
accepted in favour of the non-tribal- 
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57.7. Specifics About Academic Achievement 


The detailed statistics ragarding academic achievement are 
presented in Table 5.51 below. The graphic representation of 
the means is also shown in the Fig. 5.7. 


TABLE 5.51 


Means and Contrasts of Bhil, Bhilala and Non-tribal 
Students on Academic Achievement 
ec i oL T A —À 
A. Means 


Bhil Bhilala Non-tribal 
N 126 176 78 
Mean 46.05 48.48 50.23 


SD (Anova)-— 11.00 


B. Contrasts (t-values) 


Bhil- Bhil- Bhilala- 
Bhilala Non-tribal  - Non-tribal 
1.89 2.64* Nei Wd 


*Significant at .01 level. 


It is clear from the Table that the academic achievement is 
highest in the case of the non-tribals (Mean — 58.23) and lowest 
in case of the Bhils (Mean --46.05), the Bhilala students stand 
almost in between with a mean score of 48.48. The t-values 
also indicate that the Bhilalas are not significantly different 
from the Bhils as well as the non-tribals. The Bhil students on 
the other hand stand significantly lower to the non-tri als on 
academic achievement. The differences are significant at 


p<.05 level. 
5.7.8. Resume of the Specific Differentials in Educational Life 
Style 


It is evident from the discussion in the preceding seven 


sections that the educational life style of Bhil, Bhilala and Non- 
tribal students are definitely different from each other. The 
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maximum differences are found betwe 


tribals, whereas the students of the Bhilala tribe stand in 
between well facing towards the non-tribals. The results on 


the seven dimensions of life style are summarised in Table 5.52 
below. 


en the Bhils and the Non- 


It is clear from the | 
of the 21 contrasts, 
non-tribal on 20. The 


egend of significant in the table that 
Bhils are significantly different from the 
only exception in educational aspirations 
ge. In case of Bhilala students exceptions 

Definitely they are quite different from 
the non-tribals but also match them on attendance, educational 


attitude, educational aspirations of Idealistic-Long-Range and 
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TABLE 5.52 
Resume of Group Contrasts (t-values) depicting Educational 
Life Style of Bhil, Bhilala and Non-tribal Students 


Variable Bhil- Bhil- Bhilala- 


Bhilala Non- Non- 
tribal tribal 


2.2a* aisg 0.76 
0.47 gag Ange 
342** 389" 119 
1.22 134**  673** 


Attendance 

Attitude Towards Education 
Educational Attitude 
Occupational Aspirations 


Occupational Aspirations l 
Idealistic Short-Range 0.18 3.89**  3.97** 


Idealistic Long-Range 369** — 542?"  2.59"* 
Realistic Short-Range — 0.68 5.93** 6.867" 

» Realistic Long-Range 0.35 5.09** — >.10** 
Educational Aspirations 1.73 5.40%"  4.24** 


Educational Aspirations 
Idealistic Short-Range 


» 
2 


» 


0.41 3.04**  2.87* 


Idealistic Long-Range 4.17 4.96** 1.67 
Realistic Short-Range 1.30 0.07 1.05 
Realistic Long-Range 0.98 4.57**  4.00** 
Self-Concept 0.12 4.39**  4,55"* 
General Behaviour 1.20 306%" — 2.21* 
Intellectual and Social Status 1.06 5.75** 5.18** 
Physical Appearance and Attributes 1.18 3.83** 3.04** 
0.92 4.56** — 4.04** 


Anxiety : 

Popularity 0.83 2.90**  3.78** 

Happiness and Satisfaction 1.20 631** — 5.65** 
1.89 2.64** 1.17 


Academic Achievement 


* Significant at .05 level 
**Significant at .01 level. 
Realistic Short-Range and finally academic achievement. The 
differences between the Bhil and Bhilala students are significant 
in 4 cases only out of the 21 components. Recalling the 
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directions of the differences discussed in the previous sections, 
it can be concluded that the non-tribal students are significantly 
higher then the students of the both tribes on attitude towards 
education, occupational aspirations and self-concept dimen- 
sions. On the other hand, they stand lower than both the 
tribes on educational aspirations. On three variables namely, 
attendence, educational attitude and academic achievement, 
the situations indicate to a Split between the two tribes. On 
these three, Bhilala students are more close to the non-tribals 
than the Bhils. Bhils are found to have better percentage of 


attendance but less positive educational attitude and academic 
achievement. 


Summary : In this chapter thc investipator has discussed 
the findings of the study. Data obtained on each of the 
components of educational life style (ELS) has been presented 
in tabular and graphical forms and interpreted. Resume of 
the findings Pertaining to each component namely, attendance 
of the pupils, their attitude towards education, students’ level 
of educational and Occupational aspirations and academic 
achievement; pupils’ Perception of their self-concept have also 
been given. An attempt has been made to portray the ELS 
of the tribal and non-tribal students on the basis of the 
components of ELS stated above, The next chapter deals 
with some findings based 9n non-paramatric analyses of the 
data on the remainirg variables of the ELS. 


Nonparametric Analysis of the Data 


Chi-square is a useful method 
of comparing experimentally obtained results with those to be 
expected theoretically on some hypothesis. The differences - 
between the observed and expected frequencies are squared 
and divided by the expected number in each case, and the sum 
of these quotients is X, The more closely the observed results 
approximate to the expected, the smaller the chi-square value 
and the closer the agreement between the observed data and 
the hypothesis being tested. Contrarywise, the larger the chi- 
square the greater the probability of à real divergence of 


experimentally observed from expected results. 
(Garrett, 1962, pp. 253-254) 


6.0.0. Chi-square Technique : 


uare analysis of the data was 


In the present study, chi-sq 
e different variables, 


done to test the various hypotheses on th 
namely : 


6.1.0 Perception of Education 

6.2.0 Parents’ Attitude Towards Education 
6.3.0 Differential Curriculum 

6.4.0 Study Hours 

6.5.0 Home Environment 

6.6.0 Reservation Policy 

6.7.0 Girls’ Education 

6.8.0 Compulsory Education 
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6.1.0 Perception of Education 


Chi-square analysis of Perception about the utility of 
education. 


The opinions were Sought from the tribal and non-tribal 
pupils regarding their perception about the utility of education. 
The chi-square analysis has been attempted to find out answers 
to some of the questions. The analysis is as follow : 


Hypothesis (14): Tribal and non-tribal students would not 
differ significantly in their perception of 
education in-relation-to their caste and sex, 
family size, family education, 


parental 
occupation and family income. : 


The perception about the utility of education for the 
sampled pupil population has been determined with the help 
of questionnaire administered on the pupils. The perception 


of education by the tribal and non-tribal students studying in 
the tribal schools regarding 


studied. Tt included wi 
students as helpful for 


6.1.1: Chi-square analysis of the perception about the utility or 
education in terms of sex and caste 


Table 6.1 indicates that the factors sex and caste do not 
influence the Perception of education (Chi?=7.03, df—5, 
P=.218). As the table indicates, there are less than 5 cases 
in some cells In that case the probable values of chi-square 
have been estimated to be 6.49 with df—5, and p=.26 which 
IS also not significant. It may, therefore, be concluded that 
the fact of one's being a boy or a girl, and tribal or non-tribal 
does not influence one's perception about the utility of 
education. This is Perhaps one of the reasons that the tribals, 
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TABLE 6.1 

Perception of education according to sex and caste 
Sex and Caste Unfavourable Favourable Total 
Boys Bhi 3 84 87 

Bhilala 2 124 120 

Non-tribal 2 47 49 
Girls Bhil 5 45 50 

Bhilala 2 37 39 

Non-tribal 2 27 29 
Total 16 364 380 


Chi-square— 7.03; df=5, p=.218 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio=6.49, df=5, p=.262 


for that matter all people living in rural areas, do not attach 
much importance to education, hence the low level of literacy 


among these groups. 


Looking to the frequency distributions in Table 6.1, the 
result indicates that among the boys 96% of the Bhils, 9875 of 
Bhilalas and 96% of Non-tribals, consider education useful 
for their future. And amongst girls, 95% of Bhils, 90% of 
Bhilalas and 93% of Non-tribals, realize the utility of educa- 
tion. It means that the boys and girls of tribal and non-tribal 
8toups were having the same perception about the utility of 
education. This may be due to direct influence on pupils’ 
everyday life. Thus ] out of the 10 Bhilala girls do not find 
any utility in getting education. This perhaps is one of the 
reasons that the percentage of literacy among women Is Very 
OW in general and tribal areas in particular. 


6.1.2. Chi-square analysls of perception about the utility of 
education in terms of caste and family education 


Chi-square analysis shows insignificant difference (chi*— 7.49, 
fg, P=.4853) with regard to the perception about the 
Utility of education in terms of pupils’ caste and family 
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education. The results indicate that there is no difference 
between the different caste and family size groups of pupils 
with regard to their perception of education. 


TABLE 6.2 

Perception of education according to Family Size and Caste 
Family Size Non-utility Utility Total 
and Caste 
S nall Family 

Bhil 1 22 23 

Bhilala 3 52 55 

Non-tribal [U 33 33 
Average Family 

Bhil 2 58 60 

Bhilala 3 53 56 

Non-tribal 2 30 32 
Large Family 

Bhil 2 41 43 

Bhilala 1 64 65 

Non-tribal 2 ll 13 
Un, E 4 a 


Chi-square— 7.49, df=8, p=.4863 
Likelihood value of Chi?— 7,59, df=8, p=.4738 


Looking to the frequency distribution in the small family 
size group it is observed that 95 percent of the Bhil and Bhilala 
and 100 percent of Non-tribal groups perceive education as 
useful. In the average sized family groups, 97 percent of the 
Bhil and Non-tribal and 95 percent of the Bhilala groups 
perceive the utility of education. And in tbe large size families, 
95 percent of the Bhil, 98 percent of Bhilala and 85 percent 
of Non-tribals perceive the utility of education. Only 15 per- 
cent of the Non-tribal pupils of large families do not find any 
utility in getting education. The reason may be that a large 
family could not provide for the required facilities for educa- 
tion. As such the pupils do not see any utility in education. 
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6.1.3. Chi-square analsis with regard to perception about the 
utility of education in terms of family education and caste. 


TABLE 6.3 


Perception of education according to Family Education and Caste 
jc eS EE ES 


Family Education Non-utility Utility Total 
and Caste 

l. Educated Bhil 2 68 70 
2. Educated Bhilala 3 85 88 
3. Educated Non-tribal 4 68 72 
4. Uneducated Bhil 3 53 56 
5. Uneducated Bhilala 4 84 88 
6. Uneducated Non-tribal — 0 06 06 


Total 16 364 380 


Chi-square— 1.13, df=5, p=0.9398 
Likelihood value of chi-square ratio— 1.51, df=5, p=0.9119 


Chi-square analysis in Table 6.3 shows that insignificant 
differences (chi?—1.25, df=5; p=0.9398) exist with regard to 
the utility of education in terms of caste and family education. 
It is evident from the results of the educated and un- 
educated families, that pupils of various caste groups do not 
hold different opinion about the utility of education. 


Looking to the distribution of frequencies, it is found that 
97 percent of the Bhil and Bhilala and 94 percent on Non- 
tribals are in favour of education. But this is in case of the 
educated families. In uneducated families, 95 percent of the 
Bhil and Bhilala and 100 percent of Non-tribals are in favour 
of education. The results indicate that pupils coming from 
educated and uneducated families are now getting benefits 
from education. So they are viewing education as useful. 
The educated and uneducated families desire a change for the 
better by raising their standard ofliving or seeking a govern- 
ment job which will provide them security for the future. 
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This may be the reason of perceiving education favourably by 
the two types of family groups. 


6.1.4. Chi-square analysis with regard to Perception about the 
utility of education in terms of parental occupation and caste. 


TABLE 6.4 


Perceptiou of Education according to Parental 
Occupation and Caste 


Parental Non- Utility Total 
Occupation utility 
and Caste 
1. Labour Bhil 0 16 16 
2. Labour Bhilala 0 10 10 
3. Labour Non-tribe 1 6 07 
4. Agriculture Bhil 5 86 19 
5. Agriculture Bhilala 5 144 149 
6. Agriculture Non-tribe 0 16 16 
7. Govt. Service Bhil 0 18 18 
8. Govt. Service — Bhilala 2 1] 13 
9. Govt. Service — Non-tribe 2 34 36 
10. Business Bhil 0 l 01 
li. Business Bhilala 0 4 04 
12. Business Non-tribe 1 18 19 
Total 16 364 380 


Chi-square=9.49, df=11, p=0.5759 
Likelihood value of Chi-square tatio=9.98, df=11, p=0.5320 


Chi-square analysis in Table 6.4 shows insignificant differ- 
ence (ChP—9.49; df=11; p—.5759) with regard to the utility | 
of education in terms of family education of the pupils and | 
their caste. The pupils of various occupational groups, that is» 
labour, agriculture, service and business class occupations dO 
not hold different opinion about the utility of education. The 
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pupils of various caste groups were having identical opinion 
about the utility of education. 


Amongst the labour group almost all members of Bhil and 
Bhilala sub-groups find education useful and 86 percent of the 
Non-tribal pupils were also in favour of education. Only 14 
percent of Non-tribal pupils belonging to labour class families 
do not find much utility in education. In occupational groups 
of agriculture class, 95 percent of Bhils, 9/ of Bhilala and 100 
percent of Non-tribals see utility in education. In service class, 
100 percent of the Bhils, 85 percent of Bhilala and 94 percent 
of Non-tribal pupils find the utility of education. Amongst the 
business class families, 100 percent of the Bhils, and Bhilala, 75 
percent of Non-tribal pupils are in favour of education. 


The reasons of viewing the utility of education by the 
labour class pupils may be due to over-population, less deve- 
lopmental work, uncertain daily wages; and mobility of labour. 
Also, there is no security of jobs on daily basis. More and 
more uneducated and educated youngsters are coming to urban 
areas. Thus, it is very difficult now to get a job regularly. The 
government is also not running any developmental programmes 
in the area as it was before. Therefore, the labourers are not 
Betting employment daily. Over-population has also reduced 
the job opportunities. People are also shifting from rural to 
urban areas in search of employment. This is also one of the 
reasons of job in-security. Due to these reasons pupils desire 
a stable life and hence the search for permanent government 
job. Therefore, education is seen as essential. 
non-tribal pupils are in favour of education. 


Both tribal and 


al class, it is felt that educated 


people are able to get agriculture loans from the banks. With 
the development of their land and by entering into service, the 
pupils get direct benefit of education. They have the proud 
feeling that their family members are in government service. 
They have the idea of job security and other benefits due to 
government employees. This perhaps is the reason that pupils 


Among the agricultur 
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belonging to service class families find utility in education. 
They understand that in business class, the educated people are 
getting government loans and financial grants for their business. 
They also receive guidance from officials for developing 
their own business. These are some of the reasons which lead 
to the development of favourable perception of education. 


6.1.5 Chi-square analysis with regard to perception about the 
utility of education in terms of family income and caste 


TABLE 6.5 
Perception of education according to family income and caste 
Income and Non- Utility Total 
Caste ulility 
1. Rs. 100-199 Bhil 3 25 28 
2 » Bhilala 3 90 93 
3 sy Non-tribe 0 3 03 
4. Rs. 200-499 Bhil l 60 6l 
$. » Bhilala 2 46 48 
6 s Non-tribe 0 16 16 
7. Rs. 500-1000 Bhil 1 36 37 
8 » Bhilala 2 33 35 
9 » Non-tribe 4 55 59 
Total 16 364 380 


Chi^—6.37, df—8, p=0.6063 
Likelihood value of Chi-square ratio—6.49, 
df=8, p=0.5922 


Chi-square analysis in Table 6.5 shows insignificant differ- 
ences (Chi'—6.37, df=8, p=.6063) with regard to the utility 
of, education in terms of family income and caste. The pupils 
of various income groups, that is, lower, middle and higher 
income and caste (Bhil, Bhilala and Non-tribal) groups do not 
hold different opinions about the utility of education. 
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Looking to the frequency distributions in Table 6.5 in the 
low-income class, 89 percent of the Bhils, 97 percent of Bhilalas 
and 1C0 percent of Non-tribals are in favour of education from 
the point of view of the utility of education. In the low income 
class, only 11 percent of the Bhil pupils do not find their educa- 
tion of utility. The reasons may be that low-income class of 
Bhil pupils do not get any direct benefits from education which 
they have received from formal schooling. In the middle 
income class, almost all the pupils were found to be in favour 
of education for them, 98 percent of the Bhils, 96 percent of 
the Bhilala and 100 percent of the Non-tribal pupils were in 
favour of education, In the higher income class also, there is 
not much difference in their opinions; 97 percent of the Bbils, 
94 percent of the Bhilala and 93 percent of the Non-tribal 
pupils were in favour of education. The result indicates that 
pupils of almost all income and caste groups Were in favour of 


education, The efforts made by the State and Central Govern- 
| facilities help in the 


ments for the development of educationa 

universalisation of education. Due to this, majority of the 
pupils have formed favourable perception of education. 

214 that ‘tribal and Non-tribal students 
would not differ in their opinion about their perceptions about 
the utility of education in relation to caste, family size, family 
education, parental income and family income’ is accepted. 


Thus the hypothesis 


6.1.6 Resume of Findings in Respect of Pupils’ Opinion Regard- 


ing Perception of Education 


TABLE 6.6 


regarding perception of education 


Resume of findings 


Variable Sex and Caste Caste and Caste and Caste and 
Caste and Family Parental Family 
Family Educa- Occupation Income 


Size tion 
Chi? 7103 749 125 9.49 6.37 
af 5 11 8 


p ong 04853 0%% 0.5759 0.6063 
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Chi-square analysis of the perception scores about S 
utility of education, indicates that independent variables do no 
infiuence the perception of education of the pupils, roii 
values giving difference for the various groups are : sex us 
caste (chi?— 7.03; df= 5; p.218); caste and family size (chi — 
7.49, df—8, p— 4853); caste and family education (chi'—-1.25, 
df-5, p— .9398), Parental occupation (chi?= 9.49, df=11, p= 
:5159); and family income (chi*— 6.37; d£— 8; p-—.6063). 


6.2.0 Parents’ Attitude 


Analysis of Data Per 
Education 


Towards Education : Chi-square 
taining to Parents’ Attitude Towards 


The opinion of the Pupils were ascertained in order to know 
whether their Parents like them to have school education or 
not. This was studied in terms of the variables like caste, sex, 
family size, family education, parental occupation and family 
income. 


Hypothesis (15) : Tribal and Non-tribal students of different 


SES backgrounds would not differ signifi- 
cantly in their opinion about the attitude of 
their parents towards education. 
6.2.1 Chi-square analysis of parents? attitude towards education 
of their wards in terms of sex and caste 
TABLE 6.7 


Parents’ Attitude Towards Education according to sex and Caste 


Sex and Caste 


Unfavourable Favourable Total 


Bhil Boy 1 86 87 
Bhilala Boy 3 123 126 
Non-triba] Boy 0 49 49 
Bhil Girl 0 39 39 
Bhilala Gir] 2 48 50 
Non-tribal Girl 1 28 29 
Total 7 373 380 
Chi-square— 3.79, df= 5, p=0.5806 


_ Likelihood value of Chi? Tatio— 5.02, df— 5, p=0.4133 
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Chi-square analysis shows that insignificant differences 
(chi?=3.79, df= 5, p=.5806) exist between boys and girls. It 
means that no differences were found in the opinion of tribal? 
and non-tribal pupils (boys and girls) in the attitude of their 
parents towards education. Almost all the parents were 
perceived as favouring school education. 


6.2.2. Chi-square analysis of parents' attitude towards education 
of their wards in terms of family size and caste 


TABLE 6.8 


Parents’ Attitude Towards Education accorning to family 
size and caste 


Family Size Unfavourable Favourable Total 
and Caste nEss 
l. Bhil Small Family 1 22 23 
2. Bhilala " 0 55 55 
3. Non-tribal 5 0 33 43 
3. Bhil Average Family 0 60 60 
5. Bhilala " 2 54 56 
6. Non-tribal 1 31 32 
7. Bhil Large family 0 43 43 
8. Bhilala x 3 62 65 
9. Non-tribe — » 0 13 13 
7 373 380 


Total 


Chi-square= 8.61, df— 8, p=0.3763 
temas value of Chi? ratio= 11.09, df=8, p=0.1965 
: 3. 
Chi-square analysis shows insignificant differences a F 
8.61, df=8, p=.3163), among the pupils coming from Des 
fomily sizes and castes. Pupils belonging to € amily 
sizes (small, average; large) were not found to be differing i 
their opinions about the attitude of their parents towards 


education. 
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6.2.3 Chi-square analysis of parents’ attitude towards education 
in terms of family education and caste 


TABLE 6.9 


Parents’ Attitude towards Education according to Family 
Education and Caste 


Family Education Unfavourable Favourable Total 

and Caste 
l. Educated Bhil 1 69 70 
2: 35 Bhilala 3 85 88 
3. 55 Non-tribe H 71 72 
4. Uneducated Bhil 0 56 56 
5: a Bhilala 2 86 88 
6. » Non-tribe 0 06 06 


Chi-squate 2.59, df— 5, p=0.7619 
Likelihood value of Chi-2 ratio=3,51, df=5, p=0.6222 


Chi-square analysis shows that insi 


gnificant differences (chi2 
2.59, df=5, p=.7619 


) exist in the opinion of pupils regarding 
their parents’ attitude towards education when family educa- 
tion and castes are taken into account. It means that both 
educated and uneducated parents are in favour of school educa- 
tion. The reason of their favouring education is perhaps due 
to the benefits they and others are deriving from education. 


6.2.4. Chi-square anal 


ysis of parents’ attitude towards education 
in terms of parental o. 


ccupation and caste 


Chi-square analysis shows that significant differences 
(chi^—57.88, P=.0001) exist in the opinions of pupils regard- 
ing the attitude of their Parents towards education. It means 
that Parents, holding different Occupations, differ in their 
Looking to the frequency 
attitude Scores, Bhils (100%) and Non-tribals 
(95%) were foun from the business class and 
in favour of school education. 
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TABLE 6.10 
Parents Attitude Towards Education according to Parental 
Occupation and Caste 


Parental Occupation Unfavourable Favourable Total 


and Caste 


1, Labour Bhil ji 15 16 
2. 5 Bhilala 0 10 10 
3. 5 Non-tribe 0 07 07 
4. Agriculture Bhil 0 91 91 
Š, ss Bhilala 3 146 149 
6. 5s Non-tribe 0 16 16 
7. Govt. Service Bhil 0 18 18 
8. s Bhilala 0 13 13 
9. ,, Non-tribal 0 36 36 
10. Business Bhil 0 01 01 
Il. ys Bhilala 2 02 04 
12. ,, Non-tribe 1 18 19. 
Total T7 373 380 


Chi-square— 57.88, df— 11; p=0.0001 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio= 19.56; df=11, p=0.0518 
group favoured school 
Labour, agriculture and 
also found to be favour- 
result reveals that educa- 
he categories, excepting 
who equally 


Whereas 50 percent of the Bhilala 
education and 50 percent did not. 
service class occupational groups were 
able towards school education. This 
tion is perceived as beneficial by all t 
the Bhilala sub-group of business class category» 
favour and dis-favour school education. 


6.2.5. Chi-square analysis of parents’ attitude towards education 


in terms of family income and caste 

shows that insignificant differences 
3835) exist in the opinion of pupils as 
far as their parents’ attitude towards education is concerned. 
In the opinion of pupils; family income and caste do not have 
any significant influence upon the attitude of their parents 


towards education. 


Chi-square analysis 
(ch?=8.:3, df=8, p= 


| 
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TABLE 6.11 : 
Parents’ Attitude Towards Education according to Family 


Income and Caste 
iue ned rd d S a a 


Family Income Unfavourable Favourable Total 


and Caste 

l. Rs. 100-199 Bhil 9 27 28 
2» 5 Bhilala 2 91 93 
3. - Non-tribe 0 03 03 
4. Rs. 200-499 Bhil 0 61 61 
Su s Bhilala 03 45 48 
6. 55 Non-tribe 0 16 16 
7. Rs. 500-1000 Bhil 0 37 37 
8. N Bhilala 0 35 35 
9. 5 Non-tribe 1 58 59 
Total 7 373 380 


Chi-square= 8.53, df=8, p=0.3835 
Likelihood value of Chi?=ratio -9.27, df=8, p=0.3204 


6.2.6: Resume of Findings in Respect 


of Pupils’ Opinion 
Regarding their Parents’ Attitude 


Toward Education, 
TABLE 6.12 

Resume of Findings in Respect of Pupils’ 

egarding their Parents’ Attitude Towards 

Vari- Sex and Family Size Family 

able Caste and Caste 


Opinion 
Education 


R 


Parental Family 
Education Occupatian Income and 


and Caste and Caste Caste 
Chi? 3.79 8.61 


2.59 £7.88 8 53 
df 5 8 5 11 8 
p .5806 .8763 -7619 .0001* .3835 
Summary 


Chi-square analysis of pupils’ 


opinion about the attitude 
of their Parents towards educ 


ation indicated insignificant 
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differences on the variables of sex and family size (chi*=3.79, 
df=5, p=.5806), family size and caste (chi'—8.61, df—8, 
p=.8763), family education and caste (chi*=2.59, df—5, 
p=.7619), family income and caste (chi?—8.53, df=8, 
p=.3835). But the variables of occupation and caste of the 
pupils cause significant difference (chi^—57.88, df=11, 
p=.0001) in the attitude of parents towards education. 


The result, as given in Table 6.12, indicate that on the 
whole, there is no significant difference between the tribal and 
non-trioal pupils with tegard to their parents’ attitude towards 
education. Therefore, Hypothesis 15 is retained. 


6.3.0. Differential Curriculum: Chi-square Analysis of Data 
Pertaining to the Differential Curriculum 


The opinions of the tribal and non-tribal pupils were sought 
regarding their views about curriculum whether they want 
identical or diversified curriculum for them. The analysis has 
been done on the basis of the following hypothesis: 


Hypothesis (16): There would be significant difference among 
the tribal students regarding the differential 


curriculum 


6.3.1. Chi-square analysis of the differential curriculum in terms 
of sex and caste. 
13 shows that significant 


.0003) exist about different 
their sex and caste. On 


Chi-square analysis in Table 6. 
differences (chi?—23.37, df=5; p= 


types of curriculum with regard to 
the basis of this analysis, it was found that opinion of boys 


and girls differ significantly about curriculum. On analysing 
the results, it is observed that although 45 percent of the non- 
tribal students have expressed their opinion about differential 
curriculum for tribal students, majority of them, 79% Bhilala 
and 76% Bhil pupils, have favoured identical curriculum for 
the tribal and non-tribal students. The reason for favouring 
the identical curriculum may be that the tribal students do not 
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TABLE 6.13 
Differential Curriculum according to Sex and Caste 

Sex and Caste Different Identical Total 
Tribals 

1. Bhil Boy 21 66 87 
2. Bhilala Boys 27 99 126 
3. Non-tribal Boys 22 27 49 
Tribals 

1. Bhil Girl 16 23 39 
2. Bhtlala Girl 5 45 50 
3. Non-tribal Girl 11 18 29 
Total 102 278 380 


Chi-square=23.37, df=5, p=0.0003 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio=23.76, df=5, p=0.0002 
want separate curriculum be 


cause they should not be deprived 
of the knowledge imparted to 


the non-tribals. 


Girl students—Bhilala (90%), non-tribal (62%), and Bhil 
(59%)—are in favour 


of the identical curriculum. It means 
that 40% Bhil and non-tribal pupils are not in favour of 
identical curriculum. 


The reason of favouring the i 


dentical curriculum by the 
Bhilala tribal girls may be that the 


Y do not like to be recognised 
e society. Whereas Bhilala and 


differential curriculum. The 
reason may be that they find themselves misfits in the present 
curriculum. 


6.3.2. Chi-square analysis of the differential curriculum in terms 
of family size and caste 

The chi-square 
differences (chi2 
about the differe 


analysis in Table 6.14 shows that significant 
~ 28.51, df= 8, p— 0004) exist in their opinion 
nt curriculum in terms of family size and caste- 
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TABLE 6.14 
Differential Curriculum according to Family Size and Caste 
Family Size and Caste Different Identical Total 
l. Bhil Small Family 11 12 23 
2. Bhilala 3 13 42 55 
3. Non-tribal » 11 22 33 
4. Bhil Average Family — 13 47 60 
5. Bhilala » 5 31 56 
6. Non-tribal 3 16 16 32 
7. Bhil Large Family 13 30 43 
8. Bhilala » 14 51 65 
9. Non-tribal m 6 7 13 
Total 102 278 380 


Chi-square=28.51, df=8, p=0.0004 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio=28.92, df=8, p=0.0003 


It means that the pupils, in terms of their family size and caste, 
are found to be significantly differing in their opinion about 
curriculum. 


Examination of the distribution of frequencies reveal that 
pupils of small family—Bhilala (76%), Non tribal (67%) and 
Bhil (52%)—are in favour of identical curriculum. It means 
that Bhil pupils, belonging to small family, hold the same 
opinion about identical and differential curricula, whereas 
Bhilala and non-tribal pupils are in favour of differential 
curriculum. In an average family, Bhilala (78%), Bhil (70%) 
and non-tribal (54%)—pupils are in favour of the identical 
curriculum. The non-tribal pupils of large families do not 
favour the identical curriculum. 


The above results indicate that non-tribal pupils are not in 
favour of identical curriculum, whereas the tribal pupils favour 
the identical curriculum. 
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i i is of 
6.3.3 Chi-square analysis of differential currlculum in tern 
family education and caste 


TABLE 6.15 
Differential Curriculum according to Family Education 
and Caste 


s , 
Family Education Differential Identical Totai 


1, Educated Bhil 23 47 79 
25 » Bhilala 15 73 88 
3: 3i Non-tribe 29 43 72 
1. Uneducated Bhil 14 42 56 
Sk 5 Bhilala 17 71 88 
6. 25 Non-tribe 04 02 06 
Total 102 278 380 


Chi-square— 19.69, df—5, p=0 0014 
Likelihood value of Chi ratio—18.99, qf. :5, p=0 0019 

Chi-square analysis in Table 6.15 Shows that significant 
differences (chi?— 19.69, df—s, P=.0014) exist with regard to 
their family education and caste. It indicates that there is 
significant. di educated and uneducated 


Examination of Table 6.15 shows that pupils of educated 
families—Bhilala (83%), Bhil ( 


are in favour of the id 
families, Bhilala, 


Chi-square an 
difference (chi? 
their parental o 
of the p 


no 


alysis in Table 6.16 shows that significant 
727.08, df=11, P=.0045) exist with regard to 
Ccupation and caste. It means that occupation 


arents have influence on the opinion of tribal and 
n-tribal students With Tegard to curriculum. 
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6.3.4 Chi-square analysis of differential curriculum in terms 
of parental occupation and Caste 


TABLE 6.16 
Differential Curriculum according to Parental Occupation 
and Caste 
Patental Occupation Differential Identical Total 
and Caste 
1. Labour Bhil 2 14 16 
2. Laoour Bhilala l 9 10 
3. Labour Non-tribe 1 6 7 
4. Agriculture — Bhil 27 64 91 
5. Agriculture — Bhilala 27 122 149 
6. Agriculture — Non-tribe 7 9 16 
7. Govt. Service Bhil 8 10 18 
8. Govt. Service Bhilala 2 11 13 
9. Govt. Service Non-tribe 16 20 36 
10. Business Bhil 1 01 01 
ll. Business Bhilala 2 02 04 
12. Business Non-tribe 9 10 19 
Total 102 278 380 


CIN o aw ee 7 
Chi-square— 27.08, df— 11, p=0.0045 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio=26.98, df=11, p=0.0046 


Looking to the distribution of frequencies, it is observed 
that pupils belonging to labour class—Bhilala (90%), Bhil 
tribal (86%) and non-tribal (88%)—are in favour of identical 
curriculum. It means that children of the labour class do not 
favour differential curriculum. The pupils belonging to agri- 
culture class—Bhilala (82%), Bhil (70%), and non-tribals 
(569/)—4re in favour of identical curriculum. The result 
indicates that the tribal pupils are in favour of identical 
curriculum. In the service class—Bhilala (857%), Bhil and non- 
tribals are equally (56% each) in favour of the identical curri- 
culum. It means that in case of service class, Bhilala pupils are 
in favour of identical curriculum, whereas Bhil and Non-tribals 
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are relatively in favour of differential curriculum. 1n P 
class group, pupils of Bhil (100%), non-tribal (63%) and 
Bhilala (50%) are in favour of identical curriculum. But as 
compared to the business class their number is very small. 
Bhilala pupils hold the same Opinion about identical as well as 
differential curriculum. But non-tribal students (47%) are in 
favour of the differential curriculum. The results indicate that, 
excepting the non-tribal labour class, pupils belonging to agri- 
culture, service and business class, are almost equally in favour 
of the identical as well as the differential curriculum. 


6.3.5 Chi-square analysis of differential 


curriculum in terms of 
family income and caste. 


TABLE 6.17 
Differential Curriculum according to Family Income and Caste 
Income and Caste Differential Identical Total 
CES A casei rri in 
1. Below Rs. 200 Bhil 5 23 28 
2; y Bhilala 13 80 93 
3. 2 Non-tribe 2 01 03 
4. Between Rs. 200-499 Bhil 18 43 41 
Soo - .Bhilala, | 9. 39 48 
CELOS Non-tribe 9 07 16 
7. Above Rs. 500 Bhil 14 23 37 
5 5 Bhilala — 10 25 35 
D Non-tribe 22 37 59 
Total 102 278 380 


Chi-square— 27.89, df—8, p=0.0011 
Likelihood value of Chi? Tatio=25.57, df=8, p=0.0012. 


Chi-square analysis in Table 6.17 shows significant differ- 
ences (Chi?=27.89, df=8, P=.0011) exist with regard tO 
family income and caste. It means family income of the pupils 


of various castes have significant differences in their opinio 
about curriculum, 
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On analysing the results, it is observed that low income 
family groups— Bhilala (86%) and Bhil (82%)—have favoured 
the identical curriculum, whereas low-income non-tribal pupils 
(67%) have favoured the differential curriculum. It shows that 
the non-tribals from the low income groups are in favour of 
differential curriculum. The middle-income group—Bhilala 
(81%), and Bhil (70%)—pupils are in favour of idertical curri- 
culum whereas the non-tribal pupils (56%) are in favour of 
differential curriculum for them. 


The higher income group—Bhilala (71%), non-tribal (6375) 
and Bhil (62%)-—are in favour of Identical curriculum. The 
results indicate that in higher income group, one third of Bhil 
and non-tribal pupils are in favour of differential curriculum. 
The results further indicate that almost all the non-tribal pupils 


from low, middle and higher income groups are in favour of 
the differential curriculum and Bhilala and Bhil tribal pupils 


are mostly in favour of identical curriculum. 


6.3.6 Resume of Fndings in Respect of Pupils’ Opinion Regard- 
ing Differential Curriculum 


TABLE 6.18 
Resume of findings regarding differential curriculum 


Sex and Caste Family Size Family Educa- Parental Family 
and Caste tion and Occupa- Income & 


Caste tion and Caste 
Caste 
Chi? 23.37 28.51 19.69 27.03 27.89 
df 5 8 5 11 8 
P  0.0003* 0.0004* 0.00014* 0.0045* 0.0011* 
*p«.01i 
Summary 


Chi-square analysis of pupils' opinion about the curriculum 
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indicates that variables like sex and caste, family size and ad 
family education and caste, parental occupation and caste à : 
family income and caste have caused «L^ recap 
their perceptions of the curriculum. There is significant di e 

ence in the opinion of tribal and non-tribal students with 
regard to curriculum. Most of the tribal students were in 


favour of identical curriculum whereas the non-tribals favoured 
the differential curriculum. 


The result, as given in Table 6.18 indicates that there is 
significant difference in the opinion of tribal and non-tribal 
pupils about curriculum. Therefore, hypothesis 16 is retained. 


6.4.0 Study Hours : Chi-square Analysis of the Number of Study 
Hours of the Pupils of Various Caste Groups 

Hypothesis (17): There should be Significant difference be- 
tween the tribal and non-tribal students 
With regard to their study hours at home/ 
hostel when considered in their terms of 
Sex, caste, family size, family education, 
parental occupation and family income. 


The chi-square anal 


ysis gives an idea of the time which the 
tribal and non- 


tribal pubils devote to their self study at home 
hostel. The investigator found out from his discussion with 
students that no student studies regularly for a fixed number of 
hours. At the beginning of the academic year they may not 
study at home or hostel atall. But before the annual examina- 
tion they have to study for several hours a day. It depends on 
various other factors including whether a student is residing in 
a hostel, whether there is Proper environment for studies OT 
Whether he isa non-hostler. In the present study most of the 
tribal pupils were living in hostel Whereas the non-tribal pupils 
were living at home. The hostlers were required to do their 
home-work every day and the pupils residing at home were 
gelling help from his/her femily members. Tribal students 
living in hostel do not get help from any other source. The 
Wardea could not help them for vazious reasons. 
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6.4.1 Chi-square analysis with regard to study hours in terms of 
sex and caste. 


TABLE 6.19 
Study hours according to Sex and Caste 
Sex and Caste Study Hours Total % 
Below 2 to 3 More than 
2 Hours Hours 3 Hours 


l. Bhil Boy 32 45 10 87 23 

2. Bhilala Boy 38 57 31 1269033 

3. Non-tribal Boy 25 20 04 49 13 

4. Bhil Girl 07 30 02 39 410 

5. Bhilala Girl — 13 35 02 50 13 

& Nomtribal Gn 7 9 B H 
Total 126 204 50 380 


Chi? =34.62, df=10, p< 01. 

ble 6.19 shows significant differ- 
ence (Chi?=34.62, df=10, p<-01) with regard to study 
hours in terms of sex and caste. The result indicates that boys 
and girls of various castes significantly differ in their study 
hours at home or in hostel. While 25 percent of the Bhilala 
boys study for more than three hours a day, girls do not study 
for that duration. Chi-square analysis further indicates that 
sex and caste of the pupils influence the number of hours which 
they devote to independent study either at home or in the 
hostel. However, it !5 found that Bhilala boys and girls are 
more studious as compared to pupils of other castes. 


Chi-square analysis in Ta 


stribution of boys, 25 percent of 


Looking to the frequency di 
dying for more than three hours 


the Bhilala tribal pupils are stu ) 
Whereas 7 percent of the Bhils and 8 percent of non-tribal 


Pupils are studying for more than three hours. When we 
examine the “below 2 hours" schedule, 50 percent ofthe non- 
tribal, 26 percent of the Bhils and 30 percent of the Bhilala 
pupils are studying either at home or at hostel. It is evident 
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from this result that 50 percent of the non-tribal pupils ay 
studying either at home or in hostel. The non-tribal pes 
percentage is higher than that of the tribals. In the ‘2 to 3 
hours", schedule, 57 percent of Bhils, 45 percent of Bhilala and 
41 percent of non-tribal pupils were found to be studying either 


at home or in hostel. It means that Bhil students devote more 
time than the Bhilala and non-tribal pupil: . 


Among the girl students, there is a very low percentage of 
pupils who study more than 3 hours. 


of the Bhil, 4 percent of Bhilala and 3 
groups. It means that girls do not devote more study hours as 
they have to render assistance to their mothers. In the “below 
3 hours" category, 38 percent of the non-tribal, 26 percent of 
Bhilala and 18 percent of Bhil Pupils are devoting time for 
study at home or in hostel. The non-tribal girls are 
the “2 to 3 hours” schedule 77 percent of Bhils, 
Bhilala and 59 percent of non-tribal 
home or in hostel. The non-tribal girls are devoting less time 
in their study in comparison to the tribal girls. In overall 
findings, 25 percent of the Bhilalas are found to be devoting 
more than 3 hours a day in study, whereas 77 percent of the 
Bhil girls ate devoting ‘2 to 3 hours’ a day towards their study. 
These results indicate that tribal students are devoting more 


time in their study than the non-tribal students. Also girls are 
spending more time as compared to the boys. 


This includes 5 percent 
Percent of non-tribal 


following 
70 percent of 
girls are studying either at 


It may be due to motivational factors and t 
offered by the government to the tribal comm 
tribal students do not devote much of their ti j 

little more time spent by them they are getting good marks in 
their examinations. Boys are devoting less time to study 
because they Spent more time in co-curricular activities. In the 


hostels, girls are unable to remain away from hostel as well as 
from home, whe 


Teas the boys can keep away from home for 
play activities, 


he opportunities 
unity. The non- 
me because with a 


n i i í 
6.4.2 Chi-square analysis with regard to study hours in ters ° 
family size and caste 
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Chi-square analysis in Table 6.20 indicates that significant 
difference (Chi —26.93, df=16, p<(.05) exist with regard to the 


TABLE 6.20 
Study Hours according to Family Size X Caste 
Caste and Family Study Hours Total % 
Size Below 2-3 More than 
2hours hours 3 hours 

1. Bhil Small Family 18 12 03 23 6 
2. Bhilala i 18 30 07 55. 15 
3. Non-tribe ,, 15 i5 03 33 9 
4. Bhil Average Family 16 40 04 60 16 
5. Bhilala » 20 27 09 56 15 
6. Non-tribe > 1T 14 01 32 8 
7. Bhil Large Family 15 23 05 43 0 
8. Bhilala M 13 35 17 65 Ii 
Total 126 204 50 380 100 
P 33 54 13 


ercent : 
Chi?—26.93, df-16, p<.05. 
study hours in terms of family size and caste. The results 
indicate that there are significant differences between pupils of 
small, average and large families of various castes. 


Looking to the frequency distribution of a small family, 55 


percent Bhilala and 52 percent of Bhil pupils are devoting 


between “2 to 3 hours" to their study at home or in hostel, but 
ing “2 to 3 hours’ 


45 percent of the non-tribal pupils are devotin 
of time to their study. In small families, pupils are not devet- 


ing more time which includes 13 percent of Bhils, 12 percent of 
Bhilala and 9 percent of non-tribal students. In case of “below 
2 hours category"; 46 percent of the non-tribal pupils, 35 per- 
cent of Bhil and 33 percent of Bhilala are studying either at 
home or in hostel. It means that the non-tribal pupils are 


devoting less time which is below 2 hours. 
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tribal pupils spend more time either at home or in hostel than 
the non-tribals. 


In uneducated families, pupils of Bhilala tribe (20 percent) 
devote more than three hours than the non-tribal (17 percent) 
and Bhil (12 percent) pupils. In the ‘2 to 3° hours schedule, 
Bhil (54 percent) pupils devote more time in their study at 
home or hostel than Bhilala (48 percent) and non-tribal (2 
percent) pupils. In the below 2 hours category, the non-tribal 
pupils (83 percent) devote more time a day than Bhil (34 per- 
cent) and Bhilala (32 percent) sub-groups. The non-tribal 
pupils are devoting less time than the tribal students. It means 
that pupils do not appear to be much interested in study at 
home. In the uneducated families, tribal pupils devote more 
time than the tribal pupils. 


The reasons of devoting more time either at home or in 
hostel by the tribal pupils is perhaps due to their interest in 


education and higher aspirations in their life. 


The reasons of 
devoting le 


Ss time towards study where they can secure good 
marks, by making moderate efforts, in their annual examina- 
tion. In the tribal school situation, the non-tribal students 


are less in number and they do not have to face a stiff competi- 
tion. 


When the comparisons are made in terms of caste and 
family's level of education 


to influence the amoun 
their self study. 
of Bhilala pupils, 


» Parents’ education does not appear 
t of time devoted by the children in 
This fact is evident from the equal percentage 
both boys and girls. 

6.4.4. Chi- 
by the pupi 
groups. 


Square analysis of study hours at home and in hostel 
Is belonging to different caste and Occupational 


o des that pupils belonging to business and labour 
coming n are studying for ore time than the pupils 
chewanita agriculture and service class. The reason may be 

laren of business class families desire that their business 
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should develop and flourish further and labour class children 
desire to raise their standard of living, secure jobs because 
there is no security of job, in daily wages. 


TABLE 632 
Study Hours according to Parental Occupation and Caste 


Caste and Study Hours Total % 
Parental Occupation Below Between More than 
2 hours 2-3 hours 3 hours 


1. Labour Bhil 05 10 01 16 4 

2 ss  Bhilala 06 03 01 10 3.25 
3 »  Non-tribal 07 00 00 07 2 

4. Agriculture Bhil — 29 54 08 9] 24 

5. »  Bhilala 42 76 31 149 39 

6. » — Non-tribal 09 05 02 16 4 

7. Service Bhil 05 10 3 ig 5 

8 >>  Bhilala 02 1 00 13 § 

9. »  Non-tribal 09 24 03 36 9 
10. Busines Bhil 00 01 00 001 0,25 
Ti >,  Bhilala 01 02 01 04 1.00 
12. Business 

Non-tribal 11 08 00 19 19.5 

Total 126 — 204 50 380 100 
, Percentage: 33 54 13 100 


Chi*—48.,9, df=22, p.01 


Table 6.22 shows significant differences (Chi^—48.09; 
df—22, p<.01) with regard to the study hours at home or in 
hostel by the pupils in terms of their parental occupation 
and caste. It means that tribal and non-tribal pupils of 
different occupations have different study hours at home or in 
hostel. 


Examination of Table 6.22 reveals that the median study 
hours of the pupils of all categories are between 2 and 3. The 
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school generally holds classes upto 5.00 p.m. It is not possible 
for them to devote more time. A small number of students 
study beyond 3 hours. Another major conclusion that can be 
drawn from this table is that caste and occupation held by the 
parents of the children both influence the number of hours 
they devote to study after school hours. This fact is indicated 
by the Chi-square analysis (Chi?—48.09; df=11, p<.01) 
Table 6.22 reveals that the time (below 2 hours) devoted by the 
pupils of different sub-groups coming from labour class families 
in rank order include: non-tribals (100° 


76) bhilala (60%), and 
Bhils (31%). The schedule of time betweeti ‘2 to 3 hours’ 
devoted by the pupils of different sub-groups coming from 


labour class families in rank order include: Bhils (62%) Bhilala 


(30%) and non-tribals. They do not devote any time for the 


studies. Finally, the time schedule ‘more than 3 hours’ devoted 
by the pupils of different sub-groups coming from labour class 
families in rank order include: Bhilalas (10%), Bhils (725) 
non-tribals. They do not devote more time Which is below 
2 hours. The time devoted by the non-tribal pupils indicates 
that they do not have much i i he tribal groups 
as far as self study is concerned. By devoting normal study 
hours they can compete with the tribal pupils and get good 
marks in examination. The tribal pupils are devoting some 
time (between 2 to 3 hours) every day because they have to 
compete with the non-tribal pupils. Those who have more 
i dE facilities generally devote more time for self 
study, 


The time schedule of ‘below 2 hours? followed by the 
Pupils of different sub-groups coming from agricultural families 
in the tank order include : non-tribals (57%), Bhils (32%) and 
Bhilala (28%). The time schedule of ‘between 2 to hours’ 
devoted by the pupils of different sub-groups coming from 
agricultural families in rank order iuclude: Bhils (59%), 
Bhilalas (51%) ana non-tribals (31%). Finally the time 
Schedule of ‘more than 3 hours’ devoted by the pupils of 
different sub-groups coming from agricultural families in rank 
Order include: Bhilalas (21%), Non-tribals (12%), and Bhils 
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(9%). The reason of devoting ‘below 2 hours’ time schedule 
by the pupils of agricultural class families, non-tribal (57%) 
pupils of this class are mostly engaged in agricultural activities. 
Therefore they are not able to devote much time to their self- 
study. Bhil (59%) tribal pupils following ‘between 2 to 3 
hours’ time schedule are devoting their time due to hostel 
facilities provided by the government. Though they belong to 
agriculture class but during the academic session they live in 
the hostel Finally in ‘more than 3 hours’ schedule more time 
is devoted by the Bhilala (21%) tribal pupils. The reason is 
that they want to raise their standard of living. They do not 
have to work in the fields. 


The time schedule of ‘below 2 hours’ followed by the 
pupils cf different sub-groups coming from service class families 
in rank order include: Bhils (28%), non-tribals (25%) and 
Bhilalas (15%). The time schedule of ‘between 2 to 3 hours’ 
devoted by the pupils of different sub-groups coming from 
service class families in rank order include: Bhilalas (83%), 
non-tribals (67%), and Bhils (56%). Finally, the time schedule 
of ‘more than 3 houts’ followed by the pupils of different sub- 
groups coming from service class families in rank order 
include: Bhils (16%), non-tribals (8%) and Bhilalas —they do 
not devote their time in the self-study schedule of ‘between 
2 to 3 hours’. 


The reason of devoting ‘below 2 hours’ schedule by the 
Bhil pupils of service class families may be that they are 
devoting more time for self-study. The time schedule ‘between 
2 to 3 haurs’ devoted by the Bhilala (85%) pupils may be due 
to their higher aspirations in life and due to the availability of 
hostel facilities. Finally, ‘more than 3 hours’ time schedule 
has been devoted by the Bhil (16%) pupils. The reason may 
be that they want to improve their present status. 


The time schedule of ‘below 2 hours’ devoted by the pupils 
of different sub-groups coming from business class families in 
Tank order include: non-tribal (58%), and Bhilalas (25%) and 
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Bhils do not devote time in this category. The time schedule 
of ‘between 2 to 3 hours’ devoted by the Pupils of different 
sub-groups coming from business class families in rank order 
include: Bhils (100%), Bhilalas (50%) and non-tribals (42%). 
Finally, the time schedule of ‘more than 3 hours’ devoted by 

- the pupils of different sub-groups coming from business class 
families in rank order include: Bhilala (25%), Bhil and non- 
tribal pupils do not devote much time. 


The reason of the following the *below 2 hours' Schedule 
by the non-tribals (58%) is clear. 
families are mostly engaged in econ 
result that they are unabl 
The reasons of following 
schedule by the Bhil (100% i 
their self-study, i 
to study hard so t 
both. Finally, ‘more than 3 hours’ 
by this group m educational and occupa- 
onal aspirations, 


€ to spare much time for self-study. 


0.4.5, Chi-square ana 


k lysis of Study hours in terms of family 
Income and caste 


means that the vari 
are Significantly diffe 
home and in hostel, 


= 
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TABLE 6.23 
Study Hours according to Family Income and Caste 
Caste and Study Hours Total % 
Family Income Below Between More than 


2 hours 2-3 hours 3 hours 


l. Between Rs. 100 199 


Bhil li 13 04 28 7 
2 » Bhilala 33 49 11 93 24 
3. ,, Non-tribal 02 01 00 03 0.75 
4. Between Rs. 200-499 

Bhil 19 37 05 61 16 
5.  ,, Bhilala 12 24 12 48 13 
6. 5, Non-tribal 09 06 01 16 4,25 
7. Above Rs. 500 

Bhil 09 25 03 37 0 
8.  ,, Bhilala 06 19 10 35 9 
9.  , Non-tribal 25 30 04 59 916 
Total 126 204 50 380 100 
Percentage 33 54 13 100 


Chi*—46.29; df—16; p<.01 


In the lower-income group families, pupils devote their time 
for self-study at home or hostel for more than 3 hours. The 
Bhil (14%) and Bhilala (12%) group pupils study more 
seriously but non-tribal pupils do not devote their time for 
Study. The pupils who devote ‘between 2 to 3 hours’ time 
Schedule from Bhilala (53 76) caste are more than they are from 
the Bhil (46%) and non-tribal groups (33%). Among the 
Pupils who studied for less than 2 hours are non-tribal (67%), 
Bhil (40 %) and Bhilala (35%) groups. The result indicates that 
tribal pupils devote more time either at home or in hostel than 
the non-tribal pupils. However, a larger sample is required to 
arrive at firm conclusion. In the average income group cate- 
gory, pupils who studied for more than 3 hours in rank order 
are : Bhilalas (25%), Bhils (8%), and non-tribals (6%). For the 
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category ‘between 2 to 3 hours? Schedule the rank order is : 
Bhils (61%), Bhilalas (50%) and non-tribals (38%). The tribal 
pupils have studied for more time than the non-tribals. But 
pupils who studied under the *below 3 hours" schedule, non- 
tribal pupils (56%) devote more time for self-study then the 
Bhil (317%) and Bhilala (25%) pupils. 1n this group, it is found 
that tribal pupils study for more time than the non-tribals. 


In the higher-income group, the pupils who devote more 
than 3 hours are: Bhilala (29%), Bhil (8%) and non-tribal (7%) 
sub-groups. Those who devote 2 to 3 hours schedule are : Bhil 
(68%), Bhilala (54%) and non-tribal (51%) sub-groups. Simi- 
larly pupils who devote less than 2 hours time schedule are the 


non-tribals (42%), Bhils (24%) and Bhilalas (17%), 
It is found that the Bhilala (29% 
group studied for more than 3 hours at home and in hostel. 


The Bhil pupils (68%) of higher-income group devoted from 2 


to 3 hours than other pupils, The non-tribal pupils (67%) of 
lower income groups study for less than 2 hours. 


) pupils of higher-income 


It means that the tribal pupils are more interested in raising 
their standard of living t a In the cate- 
gory of non-tribal pupil income group are those 
who have studied for less than 2 hours. It indicates that non- 
their education and 
Status. 


Thus hypothesis 17 is accepted indicating that ‘there is 
Significant difference between the tribal and non-tribal pupils’ 
with regard to their study hours at home or in hostel in terms 
of parental occupation and caste, family income and caste, sex 


and caste, family education and caste family size and caste 
respectively in decreasing order, 


6.4.6 Resume of Findings in Respect of Pupils’ Study habit at 
Home and in Hostel 


Summary 


Chi-square analyses of study hours of tribal and non-tribal 
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TABLE 6.24 


Resume of findings in respect of Pupils Study Hours 

= "ERES T Sete 
Value Sex and Family Size Famil y Edu- Parenta! Famil ly 
Caste and Caste — cation and Occupa- Income 


Caste tion and and 
Taste Caste 
a Gai 
Ch? 34.62 26.93 23.72 48.09 46.29 
df 10 16 10 22 16 
p .01 .05 01 01 01 


Pupils give an idea of the time which these pupils devote every 
day either at home or in hostel. The results indicate that many 
independent variables influence the study hours of the pupils, 
that is, Parental occupation and caste (Chi?= 8.09, df=22 
P<.01), family income and caste (Chi?—46.29, àf— 16, p<.01); 
Sex and caste (Chi? =34.62, df=10, pX.01) family education 
and caste (Chi?— 23.72, df=10, p<.01) and family size and 
caste (Chi?=26.93, df—16, p<.05) respectively in order of 
Magnitude. These results indicate that the time devoted in 
Study plays a significant role in the educational life style of the 
tribal pupils. These results further indicate that there is signifi- 
Cant difference between the tribal and non-tribal pupils, as far 
as their study hours are concerned. The various independent 
Variables namely, caste, sex, family size, family education, 
Parental Occupation and family income of the pupils influence 
the study hours of the pupils. 


6.5.0 Home Environment : Chi-square Analysis of Home 
Environment Scores : Perception of the Pupils 


Opinions were sought both from the tribal and non-tribal 
Pupils Tegarding their perception of the educational environ- 
Ment of their homes. The purpose was to know as to whether 
the homes is a stimulating place for learning. The analysis js 
as follows : 
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Hypothesis (18) : Tribal and non-tribal pupils would differ 
significantly in their perception of educa- 
tional environment of the home as a func- 
tion of different variables of the study. 


6.5.1 Chi-square analysis of the scores obtained regarding the 
perception of home environment of pupils in terms of sex 


and caste 
TABLE 6.25 
Home Environment according to Sex and Caste 
Md al : E 
Sex and Caste Obstructing Congenial Total 
ELI e T O A 
Bhil Boy 67 20 87 
Bhilala Boy 89 37 126 
Non-tribal Boy 26 23 49 
Bhil Girl 15 24 39 
Bhilala Girl 30 20 50 
Non-tribal Girl 03 26 29 
n O ee 
Total 230 150 380 


Chi-square= 54.95, df—5, p=0.0001 


Likelihood value of Ch? tatio=57.15, df=5, p=0,0001 


Table 6.25 indicates that home env 


3 ironment of the pupils 
influences the perception 


of education of the pupils when sex 
and caste (chi* —54.95, af. =5, p=.0001) are taken into account. 
On the basis of analysis, it was found that boys and girls did 


not find home environment Sufficiently conducive to their 
education, 


The analysis Presented in Table 6.25 shows that 9 out of 10 
non-tribal girls perceive home environment congenial for their 
education. Whereas the tribal and non-tribal boys perceive 
their home environment obstructing their education. Tbe 


- 
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reason may be that tribal boys are pre-occupied with their field 
work and other work at home. They do not have enough time 
and energy to concentrate on their studies. 


6.5.2 Chi-square analysis of home environment scores : Percep- 
tion of pupils in terms of family size and caste 


TABLE 6.26 
Home Environment according to Family Size and Caste 
Family Size Caste Obstructing Congenial Total 
1. Bhil Small Family 15 8 23 
2. Bhilala » 35 20 55 
3. Non-tribal „ 12 21 33 
4. Bhil Average Family 34 26 60 
5. Bhilala 9 38 18 56 
6. Non-tribal ,, 12 20 32 
7. Bhil Large Family 33 10 43 
8. Bhilala 5 46 19 65 
9. Non-tribal 33 5 8 13 
Total 230 150 — 380 


Chi-square— 27.47, df=8, p=.0006 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio=27.49, df=8, p=0006. 


Chi-square analysis in Table 6.26 shows significant differ- 
ence (Chi?=27.47, df=8, p=.0006) with regard to their family 
size and caste. It is found that their unfavourable home 
environment is obstructing their proper education. All the non- 
tribal students belonging to small or average or large families 

nd their home environment congenial for their education. But 
their Perceptions differ. 64 percent of the students of small 
families, 63 Percent students of average size families and 67 
Percent students of large families find their home environment 
Congenial for their education. 


In the case of tribal students the findings are just the other 
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way. They find home conditions interfering in their study. 65 
percent of the Bhil and 64 percent of Bhilala of smaller 
families, 57 percent Bhil, 68 percent Bhilala of overage size 
families and 77 percent of Bhil and 71 percent of Bhilala of 
large families find their home environment not congenial for 
their studies. It is quite apparent that the life-style, parents, 
education, occupation and culture of the tribal students do not 
fall in line with the education of the educated families. These 
factors may be impeding tbe educational development of the 
tribal students. It seems that tribal students and their family 
members do not see much value in education. They seem to 
be questioning the utility of education when it cannot provide 
them their livelihood. In such a non-stimulating educational 


environment of home the students do not wish to continue their 
studies. 


6.5.3 Chi-square analysis of home environment: Perception of 
pupils in terms of caste and family education 


TABLE 6.27 
Home Environment according to Family Education and Caste 


Family Education and Caste Obstructing Congenial Total 


l. Educated Bhil 40 30 70 
2. 35 Bhilala 56 32 88 
ae “ay Non-tribal 23 49 72 
4. Uneducated Bhil 42 14 56 
5b %, Bhilala 63 25 88 
ONT Non-tribal 6 0 6 

Total 230 150 380 


ee 


Chi-square=38.64, df--5, p=0.0001 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio— 40.63, df=5, p-0.0001. 


_ Chi-square analysis presented in Table 6.27 shows that 
Significant difference (Chi? =38.64, df=5, p=0001) exist witb 
regard to family education and caste. It means that the level 
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of family education and caste influence children's education 
with regard to their home environment. 70 percent of the non- 
tribal pupils of educated families find their home environment 
congenial for their study, whereas all the non-tribal students of 
uneducated families find their home environment interfering 
with their studies. 


About 57 percent Bhil students of educated and uneducated 
families find their home environment not suitable for their 
education, whereas 63 percent of Bhilala pupils of both educa- 
ted and uneducated families perceive their home environment 
Obstructing their studies. Thus it becomes quite clear that 
parental education is a very significant variable influencing the 
educational life style of the tribal population. Students coming 
from educated families find some value in education. They are 
motivated and to some extent they are guided by their parents 
or other family members in their study. Opposed to this view 
Point, students coming from  uneducated families do not 
develop that type of approach which helps in their education. 
They are not encouraged and do not find education much 
meaningful. There is nobody in their family who may help 
them in their study. 


6.5.4 Chi-square analysis of home environment: perception of 
pupils in terms of parental occupation 


Chi-square analysis shows significant difference (Chi^— 
43.27, df=11, p—.0001) on the basis of parental occupation 
and caste influence their home environment for the education 
of pupils. 


The analysis presented in Table 6.28 shows that on the 
basis of parental occupation of the pupils about 70 percent 
non-tribal pupils, belonging to service class, find their home 
environment congenial for study. 56 percent of the Bhils and 
62 percent of the Bhilalas also find the home environment 
Suitable for their study. Whereas labour class tribals and non- 
tribal pupils find home environment not conducive to their 
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TABLE 6.28 
Home Environment according to Parental Occupation 
and Caste ES 
Parental Occupation Obstruc- Congenial Total 
and Caste ting 
1. Labour Bhil 12 4 16 
2. Labour Bhilala 8 2 10 
3. Labour Non-tribal E) 2 7 
4. Agriculture Bhil 62 29 91 
5. Agriculture Bhilala 104 45 149 
6. Agriculture Non-tribal 9 7 16 
7. Govt. Service Bhil 8 10 18 
8. Govt. Service  Bhilala 5 8 13 
9. Govt. Service Non-tribal 11 25 36 
10. Business Bhil 0 1 01 
11. Business Bhilala 2 2 02 
12. Business Non-tribal 4 15 19 
Total 230 150 380 


ede. A. ES 


Chi-square— 43.27, df—11, p—0.0001 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio—43.59, df=11, p=0.0001. 


education. About 60 percent of the tribal and non-tribal pupils, 
belonging to agriculture class, perceive home environment non- 
congenial for their education. 79 percent pupils, belonging tO 
business class families of non-tribal population find home 
environment congenial for their education. Whereas 50 per- 


cent of the Bhil and Bhilala pupils perceive home environment 
congenial and 50 percent non-congenial. 


The life needs and the home background, that is, their 
aspirations in life and encouragement they are getting from 
their family members are important factors. The pupils, 
belonging to service class families, find home environment help- 
ful in their education. But the pupils belonging to labour class 
families have different perceptions of life. Their goal an 
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aspirations do not fall in line with the pupils belonging to 
service class families. As a result, labour class children do not 
find home environment sufficiently motivating for their educa- 
tion. In the families of business class children, education is 
perceieed as worthwhile. It helps them in their occupational 
development and develop in them such skills which might 
improve their business prospects. Therefore, business class 
students where such a home environment which is congenial to 
their education. 


6.5 5 Chi-square analysis of home environment : perceptions of 
the pupils in terms of family income 


TABLE 5.29 
Home Environment according to Family Income and Caste 
LEO OO ee 
Income and Caste Obstructing Congenial Total 
1. Rs. 100-190 Bhil 20 08 28 
2. » Bhilala 58 35 93 
3. - Non-tribal 03 00 03 
4. Rs. 200-499 Bhil 43 18 61 
5: » Bhilala 36 12 48 
6. "m Non-tribal 09 07 16 
7. Rs. 500-1000 Bhil 19 18 37 
8. M Bhilala 25 10 35 
9. » Non-tribal 17 42 59 
Total 230 150 380 


Chi-square=38.23, df—8, p=0.0001 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio=39.22, df=8, p=0.0001. 


Chi-square analysis in Table 6.29 shows significant differ- 
ence (Chi? —38.23, df=8, p—.0001) in the opinion of students 
belonging to Bhil, Bhilala and non-tribal groups of different 
income levels as far as their influence of home environment on 
education is concerned. 


Perusal of the distribution of the frequencies in Table 6.29 
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shows that pupils of lower and average family income groups 
find their home environment unstimulating for their education. 
Whereas in the higher income groups about 70 percent of the 
non-tribal pupils find their home environment congenial for 
study. But 71 percent of the Philala tribals find home environ- 
ment uot suitable for their education. Bhil Pupils perceive their 
home environment both congenial and otherwise. These results 
indicate that those of the non-tribal Pupils belonging to the 
higher income group, find their home environment congenial 
for their studies. 70 percent of the tribal Pupils of lower 
income groups find their home environment not stuitable for 
Study. Whereas almost all non-tribal 
invironment non-congenial. 
tribal groups, there may be 
life goals. Asa consequence 
environment for their Studies. 
the government Policy to give fa 
ence in service to the tribal st 


udents. There case is just the 
Opposite with regard to the non 


-tribal group. Lower income 
i S attractive. Perhaps 


average income group 
f Bhil, 75 percent of Bhilala and 56 
find their home environment not 
The reason may be the absence 
m for their education and its long 


families, 70 percent Pupils o 
percent of non-tribal Pupils 
suitable for their education. 
of families available to the 
term gains. 


Inthe higher income group, 51 percent of the Bhil and 
81 percent of the Bhilala find home environment con- 


genial. thout education most of the 


Standard of living. There- 


fore, their families congenial environment for 


tend to provide 
education. 


This analysis leads to the acceptance of the hypothesis: 
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“Triba! and non-tribal students differ significantly in their 
home environment with regard to perception of education in 
terms of the variables studied, that is, sex, caste, family size, 
family education, parental occupation and family income res- 
pectively in decreasing order". 


6.5.6. Resume of Findings in Respect of Pupils Howe 
Environment 


TABLE 6.30 
Resume of Findings in Respect of Pupils’ Home Environment 
a end RE Ae ey 

Value Sex and Family Family Parental — Funily 
Caste Size and Education Occupat:on Income 

Caste and Caste and Caste and 

Caste 

Chi? 54.95 27.47 38.62 43.27 38.23 

df 5 8 3 l1 8 
p 0.0001 0.0006 0.0001 0.0001 0.0001 


Chi-square analysis of the home environment of pupils 
indicate that many independent variables influence the cduca- 
tion of pupils’ home environment such as sex and caste 
(chi? — 54.94, df=5, p=.0001), family size and caste (Chi? — 
27.47, df=8, p=.0000); family education and caste (Chi? — 
38.84, df=5, p—.0001); parental occupation and caste (Chi?— 
43.27, df=11, p=.0001) and family income and caste (Chi*= 
38.23, df= 8, p=.0001). 


These results indicate that there is significant difference 
between the tribal and non-tribal pupils with regard to their 
perception of home environment as a factor for the education 
of children. Therefore, hypothesis 18 is retained. 


6.6.0. Chi-square analysis of pupils’ opinion regarding reserva- 
tion policy 


The opinions were sought from the tribal and non-tribal 
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pupils with regard to reservation policy of government for the 
tribal people. The Government has provided reservation of 
seats for admission to the equcational institutions offering 
professional courses and employment in all types of govern- 
ment and public sector cadres, 


Hypothesis (19): Tribal and non-tribal students would differ 
significantly with regard to reservation 
policy for the tribals by the government to 
secure employment, admission to the educa- 
tional institutions in professional courses. 


6.6.1. C 


hi-square analysis of reservation Policy in terms of sex 
and caste 


TABLE c.31 
Reservation Policy according to Sex and Caste 
Sex and Caste Unfavourable Favourable Total 
Bhil Boy 8 79 87 
Bhilala Boy 11 115 126 
Non-tribal Boy 15 34 49 
Bhil Girl 24 15 39 
Bhilala Girl 6 44 50 
Non-tribal Girl 4 25 29 
Total 68 312 380 


Chi=square= 69.16, df—5, p=.0001 


Likelihood value of Chi? ratio= 56.57, df= 5, p=0.0001 


The Chi-square values regarding opinion about reservation 
Policy of the Bovernment for admission of the tribals to 
Various professional Courses and employment on the basis of 
sex and caste (Chi?^— value — 69.16, df—5, p--.0001) signifi- 
cantly differs. The result indicates that most of the studeats 
are in favour of reservation policy. 
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Looking to the distribution of frequencies, it is observed 
that about two third of the Bhil girls do not favour the reserva- 
tion policy. The reason may be that they probably suffer from 
some kind of complex due to this favour by the government 
and they think that without free competition a student cannot 
develop her personality. These girls feel that there should not 
be any reservation for education and employment. But those 
girls who favour reservation policy, think that they are from 
a deprived section of the society and have to compete with 
non-tribals. This policy, therefore, should continue. 


But in the case of non-tribal boys, one third students are 
not in favour of the reservation policy. The non-tribal 
students find themselves deprived of all the facilities which 
are being provided to the deprived sections due to the 
reservation policy of the government. Therefore, the non- 
tribals are of the opinion that this policy of reservation may be 
dropped. 


6 6 2 Chi-square analysis of reservation policy in terms of family 
size and caste 


TABLE 6.32 
Reservation Policy according to Family Size and Caste 
Family Size and Caste Unfavourable Favourable Total. 
i. Bhil Small Family 8 15 23 
2. Bhilala 55 6 49 nek) 
3. Non-tribal  , 8 25 33 
4. Bhil Average Family 18 42 60 
5. Bhilala » 6 50 56 
6. Non-tribal 9 23 32 
7. Bhil Large Family 6 37 43 
8. Bhilala às 3) 60 65 
9. Non-tribal  ,, 2 11 13 
Total 68 312 380 


Chi-square— 22.54, df —8, p—0.004 
Likelihcod value of chi? ratio —22.27, df—8, p 0.0004. 
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The above table shows that Chi-square value (Chi^—22.54, 
df—8, p— 0.0004) is significant. The opinion is in favour of 
the reservation policy on the basis of family size and caste. It 
means that students belonging to small, average or large 
families of Bhil. Bhilala and non-tribal caste groups do not 
differ in their opinion about the reservation policy. 


Looking to the distribution of frequencies it is observed that 
one fourth of the non-tribal students of small families do not 
favour this policy but students belonging to the large families 
are in favour of the reservation policy. The reason may be 
that the students of small families might have developed 
favourable self-concept due to proper care and affection of the 
family members. The reservation policy might have influenced 
their views. So they do not favour it. The non-tribal students 


of large families might be favouring this policy on some other 
grounds. 


6.6.3 Chi-square analysis of reservation policy in terms of family 
education and caste 


TABLE 6.33 
Reservation Policy according to Family Education 
and Caste 

Family Education and Caste Unfavourable Favourable Total 
1. Educated Bhil 23 47 70 
2. Educated Bhilala 8 80 88 
3. Educated Non-tribal 16 56 72 
4. Uneducated Bhil 9 47 56 
5. Uneducated Bhilala 79 88 
6. Uneducated Non-tribal 3 3 06 
Total 68 312 380 


Chi-square— 24.08, df— 5, p=0.0002 
Likelihood value of Ch? ratio 22.73, df—5, p—0.0004. 
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Chi-square analysis in Table 6.33 shows significant differ- 
ences (Chi? —24.08, df=5, p=.0004) in the opinion of pupils 
with regard to reservation policy of the government for admis- 
sion to the professional courses and employment of the tribal 
pupils. Looking to the distribution of frequencies it is observed 
that only 10 percent pupils of the Bhilala tribe were not having 
favourable opinion towards the reservation policy. One third 
of the Bhil pupils, belonging to educated families, having 
unfavourable opinion and two third were having favourable 
opinion regarding reservation policy. from among the Bhils, 
belonging to uneducated families, 2 out of 10 students were not 
in favour of reservation. It shows that education ot the family 
played a significant role in moulding the opivico of these 
students. The students, belonging to educated families, were 
not much in favour of the reservation policy, whereas the 
uneducated family groups appeared to be favouring the reserva- 
tion policy. 


Of those who belonged to the educated families, about 20 
percent were not in favour and from une ducated non-tribal 
pupils there is no significant difference regarding the reserva- 
tion policy. 


6.6.4 Chi-square analysis of reservation policy in terms of caste 
and parental occupation 


Chi-suare analysis in Table 6.34 shows significant differenee 
in the opinion of pupils with regard to reservation policy. The 
Chi-square value (Chi?— 26.61, df— 11, p=.0053) indicates that 
significant difference exists in the opinion of pupils in terms of 
caste and parental occupation. 


Looking to the distribution of frequencies in Table 6.34, it 
appears that 85 percent of the Bhil tribe pupils belonging to 
the labour class families, about 75 percent pupils of agricultural 
class and 64 percent pupils of service class were in favour of 
reservation policy. The pupils belonging to business classes do 
not seem to be favouring the reservation policy. Almost all 
the pupils of the Bhilala group, belonging to labour class, were 
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TABLE 6.34 
Reservation Policy according to Parental 
Occupation and Caste 


Parental Occupation Unfavourable Fovourable Total 
and Caste 
1. Labour Bhil 2 14 16 
2. Labour Bhilala 0 10 10 
3. Labour Non-tribal 2 5 07 
4. Agriculture Bhil 22 69 91 
5. Agriculture Bhilala 15 134 149 
6. Agriculture Non-tribal 3 13 16 
7. Govt. Service Bhil 4 11 18 
8. Govt. Service — Bhilala 2 11 13 
9. Govt. Service Non-tribal 11 25 36 
10. Business Bhil 1 0 01 
11. Business Bhilala 0 4 04 
12. Business Non-tribal 3 16 19 
Total 68 312 380 


Chi-square— 26.61, df=11, p— 0.0053 


Likelihood value of Chi2 tatio=27.08, df=11, p=0.0045. 


in favour of the Teservation policy, 90 Percent students of the 
Bhilala tribe, belonging to agriculture Occupation, 93 percent 
of government service class and 100 percent of business class 
tribal pupils were in favour of reservation policy. Whereas 70 
percent non-tribal pupils belonging to labour class, 80 percent 
of the agriculture Class, 66 Percent of the service class and 85 
Percent of business occupations were in favour of reservation 
Policy. The results indicate that most of the pupils were in 
favour of reservation Policy except Bhilala tribal pupils belong- 
Ing to labour and business class. As the Bhilala pupils were 
in close affinity with the non-tribal and most of them belong to 
labour and business classes they are not much affected by the 
reservation policy. Therefore, they are not in its favour. 
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6.6.5 Chi-square analysis of reservation policy in terms of family 
income and caste 


Chi-square analysis on the basis of catse and family income 
in Table 6.34 shows significant difference (Chi?—55.69, df—8, 
P=.0001) with regard to reservation policy. In different caste 
and income groups, pupils significantly differ in their opinion 
regarding reservation policy. The pupils of different income 
groups belonging to low, average, and higher categories are in 
favour of reservation policy. But 75 percent of the Bhil pupils, 
belonging to higher income groups, are not in favour of this 
policy. 


TABLE 6.35 
Reservation Policy according to Family Income x Caste 


Family Income and Caste Unfavourable Favourable Total 


1. Rs. 100-199 Bhil 1 27 28 
2. " Bhilala 7 86 93 
3. 5 Non-tribal 1 2 03 
4. Rs. 200-499 Bhil 10 51 6i 
5. » Bhilala 6 42 48 
6. $5 Non-tribal 6 10 16 
7. Rs. 500-1000 Bhil 21 16 37 
8 bs Bhilala 4 31 35 
9 * Non-tribal 12 47 59 

Total 68 312 380 


Chi-square-- 55.69, df=8, p= .0001 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio=48.06, df=8, p-- 0.0001. 


When we examine the frequency distribution, it is observed 
that in low-income (below Rs. 200) class about 96 percent of 
Bhils, 92 percent of Bhilala and 67 percent of the non-tribal 
Pupils are in favour of the reservation policy. In the distribu- 
tions in the middle income groups (between Rs. 200-499), 84 
Percent Bhil, 88 percent Bhilala and 63 percent non-tribals are 
in favour of reservation. In the higher income group (above 
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Rs. 500 per month), 43 percent of the Bhil tribe pupils do not 
favour the reservation policy, but S9 percent of the Bhilala 


pupils are in its favour. 80 percent of the non-tribal pupils are 
in favour of reservation policy. 


6.6.6 Resume cf Findin 


gs in Respect of Reservation Policy of 
the sub-samples 


TABLE 6.36 


Resume of Findings in Respect of Reservation Policy 


Value Sex and Family Family Educa- 
Caste Size 


Parental Family 
tion and Occupation Income 
and Caste — Casie and Caste and Cas‘e 


Ch? 69.16 — 22.54 24.08 26.61 55.69 
af 5 8 5 ll 8 


pt 0.0001 0.004 0.0004 0.0053 0.0001 . 


Summary 


In this section analysis of pupils’ opinion regarding reserva- 
lion policy was done. The results are not conclusive. The 
Teasons may be Many. But those pupils who favour reserva- 
tion policy generally belong to higher income group families. 


6.7.0 Chi-square analysis of data with regard to opinion about 
girls’ education 


Hypothesis (20) : Tribal and non-tribal students of different 


SES backgrounds would not differ signifi- 


cantly in their Opinion about giving educa- 
tion to girls. 
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Opinions about girls’ education were sought from the 
sampled population and analysed by taking into account the 
variables of caste with sex, family size, family education, 
Parental occupation and family income. The Chi-square 
analysis has been attempted to find out the significance of these 
differences. 


6.7.1 Chi-square analysis about the opinion of girls’ education in 
terms of caste and sex 


TABLE 6.37 
Girls Education according to Sex and Caste 

Sex and Caste Unfavourable Favourable Total 
1. Bhil Boys 12 75 87 
2. Bhilala Boys 29 97 126 
3. Non-tribal Boys 14 35 49 
4. Bhil Girls 12 27 39 
5. Bhilala Girls 5 45 50 
6. Non-tribal Girls 2 27 29 

Total 74 306 380 


Chi-square=14.35, df=5, p—0.0136 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio=10.15, df=5, p-.0099.. 


Chi-square analysis shows significant- (Chi?— 14.35, df— 51, 
P=.0136) effects on pupils’ opinion about girls’ education on 
the basis of caste and Sex. It means that the boys and girls, 
nda Sroup, of different castes differ significantly from each 
Other. 


Looking to the frequency distribution of boys, pupils of 
Bhil (86%), Bhilala (77%) and the non-tribal (71%) groups are 
In favour of girls, education. It further shows that Bhils are 
relatively more interested in girls’ education than the non-tribal 
boys. It means that tribal pupils are keen for the educational 
development of girls.. 
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Similarly, girls of Bhilala (90%) and non-tribal (93%) 
groups also favoured girls’ education. But surprisingly the Bhil 
girls (69%) have given the impression that they are not in 
favour of girls’ education the reason put forth by them, when 
interviewed, was that they were interested in their household 
affairs after marriage, and the education had no role to play in 


their domestic affairs. 


6.7.2 Chi-square analysis about the opinion of girls’ education in 


terms of family size and caste 


TABLE 6.3 


Girls Education according to F. 


8 


amily Size and Caste 


Family Size and Caste Unfavourable Fauourable Total 
1. Bhil Small Family 5 18 23 
2. Bhilala " 14 41 55 
3. Non-tribal  ,, 6 21 33 
4. Bhil — Average Family 9 51 60 
5. Bhilala »5 9 41 56 
6. Non-tribal  ,, 7 25 32 
7. Bhil Large Family 10 33 43 
8. Bhilala ee il 34 65 
9. Non-tribal  ,, 3 10 13 

Total 74 306 380 


Chi-square-: 3.43, df—8, p—0.9 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio— 


Chi- 


045 
3.40, df— 8, p=.9067. 


Square analysis shows insignificant (Chi'—3.43, df=8, 


p— 9045) difference in the opinion of pupils about girls’ educa- 


tion in terms of. family size and caste. It mean 


s that various 


caste groups do not differ in their opinion of girls’ education 


on the basis of family size— small, average and large. 


siz 


Examining the Percentage of distribution of small family 
© groups, the non-tribals (82%), are more in favour of girls 
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education than the tribals—Bhil and Bhilala groups. In an 
average family group, the opinion is just contrary to small 
family size as percentage falling in the catecory of non-tribal 
(78%) is lower than the Bhil (85%) and Bhilala (84%) sub- 
groups. And in the large family size the opinions of Bhil (77% 
and non-tribal (79%) sub-groups are identical. Only Bhilalas 
(83%) are in favour of girls’ education. The results indicate 
that nearly one fifth of the pupils do not favour girls' education. 


It is seen that family size of the pupils has no effect on their 
opinion about girls’ education. In a tribal economy, family 
size does not affect their opinion about education as the number 
of dependents is very small. All members are found to be 
working. 


6.7.3 Chi-square analysis about the opinion of girl's education in 
terms of family education and caste 


TABLE 6.39 
Girls Education according to Family Education and Caste 
Family Education Unfavourable Favourable Total 
and Caste 
1, Educated Bhil 17 53 70 
2. Educated Bhilala 17 71 88 
3. Educated Non-tribal 15 57 72 
4. Uneducated Bhil 7 49 56 
5. Uneducated Bhilala 17 71 88 
6. Uneducated Non-tribal I 5 06 
Total 74 306 380 


Chi? value=2.89, df=5, p=0.7172 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio=3.03, df=5, p=0.6959. 


The Chi-square analysis shows insignificant effects (Chi?— 
2.89, df=5, p=.7172) about the opinion of girls’ education in 
terms of educated and uneducated families of various caste 
groups. 
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The result indicates that pupils belonging to uneducated 
families—Bhil (83%), Bbilala (81%) and non-tribal (83%)— 
are in favour of girls’ education. The educated families of Bhil 
(76%), Bhilala (81%) 2nd non-tribal (79%) are in favour of 
girls’ education. It means that the pupils belonging to un- 
educated families are more interested in education than those 
of the educated familities. The reason is that they are now 


aware of the facilities that are being given to the tribals by the 
government. 


6.7.4 Chi-square analysis about the opinion of grils’ education in 
terms of parental occupation and caste 


TABLE 6.40 
Girls Education according to Parental Occupation 


Parental Occupation Unfavourable Favourable Total 


and Caste 

=. o eee ae 
1. Labour Bhil 1 15 16 
2. Labour Bhilala 2 8 10 
3. Labour Non-tribal 2 5 07 
4. Agriculture Bhil 18 73 91 
5. Agriculture Bhilala 28 121 149 
6. Agriculture Non-tribal 4 12 16 
7. Govt. Service Bhil 5 13 18 
8. Govt. Service Bhilala 3 10 13 
9. Govt. Service Non-tribal 6 30 36 

10, Business Bhil 0 1 901 

11. Business Bhilala 1 3 04 

12. Business Non-tribal 4 15 19 

Total 74 306 380 


Chi-square= 3.95, df=11, p=0.9715 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio=4.52, df=11, p=0.9523 


Chi-square analysis shows insignificant (Chi?=3.95, df— 11; 
P=.9715) difference in the opinion of girls education in terms 
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of parental occupation and caste. The result indicates that 
wards of the various occupational groups—labour, agriculture, 
service and business and caste—have no effect on their opinion 
about girls’ education. 


From the examination of percentage of vatious occupa- 
tional groups, it is found that labour class families of Bhil 
(94%) and Bhilala (80%) have favoured girls’ education more 
than the non-tribals (71%). Among the non-tribal pupils, 
belonging to the labour class, 30 percent are not in favour of 
girls’ education because the girls are a working asset to their 
families and the time that they will spent on education will 
enable them to earn for their families and thereby help them in 
increasing the means of livelihood. 


In agricultural class families the trend is that tribals—Bhil 
(80%) and Bhilala (81%)—have favoured education as com- 
pared to the non-tribals (75%). It means that tribal pupils of 
agriculture families are interested in girls’ education more than 
the non-tribals. This is because of the higher educational and 
occupational aspirations of this group. But in the case of non- 
tribal pupils, belonging to agricultural families, they seem to 
be disinterested because of their presence in agriculture work. 


In case of pupils belonging to parents employed in govern- 
ment service, the Bhils (72%) are in favour of girls’ education, 
whereas the non-tribals (83%) are slightly more interested in 
girls’ education. It is because of the fact that they will be 
helpful in raising the economic level after getting education. 


Among the business class pupils, Bhilala (75%) and non- 
tribal (79%) sub-groups are more in favour of girls’ education. 
The finding regarding the opinion of Bhils is not conclusive 
because there was only one respondent in this category. 
Business class pupils are not much interested in girls’ education 
because girls may be more helpful in working at home. 


6.7.5 Chi-square analysis about the girls education in terms of 
family income and caste 
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TABLE 6.41 
Girls' Education according to Family Income and Caste 
Family Education Unfavourable Favourable Total 
and Caste 
J. Rs. 100-199 Bhil 7 21 28 
2. Rs. 100-199 Bhilala 19 74 93 
3. Rs. 100-199 Non-tribal 0 3 03 
4. Rs. 200-499 Bhil 6 55 61 
5. Rs. 200-499 Bhilala 12 36 48 
6. Rs. 200-499 Non-tribal 5 11 16 
7. Rs. 500-1000 — Bhil 11 26 37 
8. Rs. 500-1000 — Bhilala 3 32 35 
9. Rs. 500-1000 Non-tribal 11 48 59 
Total 74 306 380 
Chi? value=12.45, df—8, p—0.1326 


Likelihood value of Chi? ratio— 13.68, df—8, p— 0.0904. 


Chi-square analysis shows 
the 


l insignificance difference among 
crit 


erian groups in their opinion about girls’ education 


w-income families is more 
(75%). The Bhilalas (80%) are 
This leads one to think that 
help in reducing the extent of 

tribal groups. In the middle income 
Broup, Bhils (90%) have higher percentage than Bhilala (75%) 
he tribals have shown no interest in 


i " education than the Bhilala (70%). It 
Suggests that Bhils are not much interested in girls’ education. 


Ee Hypothesis (20) is accepted indicating that ‘tribal and 
non-tri 


ibal students do not differ significantly in their vpinions 
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about girls’ education in terms of the variables studied. These 
include parental occupation and caste, family education and 
caste, family size and caste and family income and caste respec- 
tively in decreasing order. But the tribal and non-tribal pupils 
do differ significantly in terms of sex and caste", 


6.7.6 Resume of findings in Respect of Compulsory Education of 
the sub-samples. 


TABLE 6.42 
Resume of findings in respect of Girls' Education 


Value Sexand Family Family Edu- Parental Family 


Caste size cation and occupation income 
and Caste and Caste and 
Cast Caste 
Chi? 14,35 3.43 2.89 3:95 12.45 
df 5 8 5 11 8 
P .0136* .9045ns .7172ns  .9715ns  .1326ns 


"Significant at .01 level. ns—not significant. 
Summary 


Chi-square analysis of pupils’ opinion about girls’ education 
indicate that the variables of sex and caste (chi?=14.35. df—5, 
P=.0136) influences their opinion about the girls education. 
But many other variables including parental occupation and 
caste (Chi?=3.95, df=11, p=.9715), family size and caste (chi? 
=3.43, df=8, p=.9045), family education and caste (Chi^— 
2.89, df—5, p—.1058), and family income and caste (Chi?— 
12.45, df=8, p=.4834) do not influence the opinion of pupils 
about the girls’ education. This dependent variable plays a 
Significant role in developing the educational life style of the 
tribal pupils. 


These results indicate that there is significant difference in 
the opinion about girls’ education. Table 6.37 indicates that 
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various caste groups—Bhil, Bhilala and non-tribal—have been 
influenced in their opinion about girls’ education (Chi?—1 4.35, 
df—5, p—.0136). The non-tribal and Bhilala boys are not as 
much in favour of girls’ education as Bhil Boys and it was 
surprising to note that a larger proportion of Bhil girls also do 


not favour girls' education. Therefore, the Hypothesis 20 is 
only partially retained. 


6.8.0 Chi-square analysis with regard to the Opinion of pupils 
about compulsory education for the tribal community 


Opinions were sought from the 
regarding the introduction of compulsory education for the 


tribal community. The pupils were asked to give their opinion 
about compulsory education for all the tribal children. 


tribal and non-tribal pupils 


Hypothesis (21) : Tribal and non-tribal students would be 


significantly differing in their opinions 
about compulsory education for the varia- 
bles. of sex and -caste, caste and family 
education and caste and family income, but 
the differences will not be significant with 
Iespect to the variables of caste and family 
size and caste and parental occupation. 


6.8.1 Chi-square analysis of compulsory education for the tribal 
pupils in terms of sex and caste variables 


Analysis in Table 6.43 shows a significant difference (Chi? — 
19.59, df=5, p—.0015) with regard to pupils’ sex and caste. It 
means that the boys and girls of different castes have different 


opinions regarding compulsory education to be imparted to the 
tribal children. 


Looking to the frequency distribution in the above table, 
97% of Bhils, and 93% of Bhilala pupils and 80% of non-tribal 
Pupils were in favour of compulsory education. Two out of 
10 non-tribal b 


oys were not in favour of compulsory education. 
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TABLE 6.43 
Compulsory Education according to Sex and Caste 

e ITERUM a Se Sc ences i ed NERIS 
Sex and Caste Unfavourable Favourable Total 
Bhil Boy 3 84 87 
Bhilala Boy 9 117 126 
Non-tribal Boy 10 39 49 
Bhil Girl 2 37 39 
Bhilala Girl 0 50 50 
Non-tribal Girl 2 27 29 
Total 26 354 380 


Chi-square= 19.59, df=5, p=0.0015 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio=18.78, df=5, p=0.0021. 


Whereas in the case of girls 95% of Bhil, 100% of Bhilala and 
93% of non-tribal, were,in favour of comulsory education. The 
result indicates that girls are more particular about education 
than the boys. This view-point is evident because 20% of the 
non-tribal boys and 7% of girls are not in favour of compulsory 
education for the tribal children. 


6.8.2 Chi-square analysis of compulsory education for tribal 
pupils in terms of caste and family size variables 


Chi-square analysis in Table 6.44 shows that there is no 
significant difference (Chi?— 13.89, df=8, p=.0847) in the 
opinion of pupils of different family and caste groups of 
pupils with regard to compulsory education. The results 
indicate that the tribal and non-tribal pupils of small, average 
and large families do not differ in their opinion about impart- 
ing compulsory education to the tribal children. Looking to 
the frequency distribution in small families, 10075 of Bhil, 957; 
of Bhilala and 83% of non-tribal are in favour of compulsory 
education. In the case of average sized families, 95% of Bhil 
and Bhilala and 84% of non-tribal pupils and in the case of 
large families, 95% of Bhil and Bhilala and 77% of non-tribal 
pupils were found to be in favour of compulsory education. 
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TABLE 6.44 
Compulsory Education According to Family Size and Caste 


Family Size and Caste Unfavourable Favourable Total 

(1. Bhil — Small Family 0 23 23 

2. Bhilala » 3 53 56 

3. Non-tribal  ,, 4 29 33 

4. Bhil Average Family 3 57 60 

5. Bhilala 5 3 53 56 

6. Non-tribal m 5 27 32 

7. Bhil Large Family 2 41 43 

8. Bhilala 3 62 65 

9. Non-tribal 


w 


2 10 13 
Total 26 


354 380 
Chi-square 13.89, df--g, P=0.0847 
Likelihood value of Chi? rati 


0— 12.49, df=8, P=0.1306. 
It means that the Variables of family size and caste do not 
have any significant affect on their Opinion regardin com- 
pulsory education. The reason for this may be that Pupils are 
now conscious about thei i 


improved by education. 


6.8.3. Chi-square analysis of compulsory education in terms of 
caste and family education 


Chi-square analysis in Table 6.45 shows Significant difference 
(Chi? =1 1.52, df— 5, P=.0420) in terms of caste and family 
education of the Pupils. It means that there is a difference of 
Opinion between the educ 


ated and uneducated families of tribal 
and non tribal Students, 


Looking to the 
evident that Pupils of educated families—96% of Bhil, 94% of 
Bhilala and 85% of i i 
pulsory education. 


It means that there isa. difference of 107; 
between the tribal and DOn-triba] students. In the uneducated 
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TABLE 6.45 
Compulsory Education According to Family 
Education and Caste 


Family Education and Caste Unfavourable Favourable Total 


1. Educated Bhil 3 67 70 
2. Educated Bhilala 5 83 88 
3. Educated Non-tribal 11 61 72 
4. Uneducated Bhil 2 54 56 
5. Uneducated Bhilala 4 84 88 
6. Uneducated Non-tribal 1 5 06 
Total 26 354 380 


Chi-square— 11.52, df=5, p=0.0420 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio=9.72, df=5, p=0.0835 


families, 96% of Bhil, 95% of Bhilala and 83% of non-tribals 
were in favour of compulsory education. Some is the case 
with uneducated families of tribal and non-tribal pupils. 
Children of educated and uneducated families were found to be 
aware of the benefits of education in a modern society. 


6.8.4. Chi-square analysis of compulsory education in terms of 
caste and parenral occupation 


Chi-square analysis shows insignificant (chi?—18.37, df=11, 
P=.0734) effects about the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion when taken in terms of caste and parental occupation. It 
means there is no difference of opinion among the tribal 
children with regard to compulsory education, when caste of 
Pupils and different occupations held by the people (i.e. labour, 
agriculture, service and business) are taken into account. 


Looking to the frequency distribution, it is found that the 
children whose parents are employed in labour occupations 
(100% of Bhil and Bhilala, 71% of non-tribal), in agriculture 
Occupations (95% of Bhil and Bhilala and 81% of non-tribal), 
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TABLE 6.46 


Compulsory Education According to Parental 
Occupation and Caste 


Parental Occupation Unfavourable Favourable Total 
and Caste 
1. Labour Bhil 0 16 16 
2. Labour Bhilala 0 10 10 
3. Labour Non-tribal 2 5 07 
4. Agriculture Bhil 4 87 91 
5. Agriculture Bhilala 8 141 149 
6. Agriculture Non-tribal 3 13 16 
7. Gowt. Service Bhil 1 17 18 
8. Govt. Service Bhilala 0 13 13 
9. Govt. Servics Non-tribal 5 31 36 
10. Business Bhil 1 0 01 
ll. Business Bhilala l 3 04 
12. Business Non-tribal 2 17 19 
Total 26 354 380 


Chi-square=18.37, df—11, p=0.0734 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio=16.64, df=11, p=0.1192 


ricultura] inputs. This has a direct 
the pupils. Thus the pupils develop 
Ory education. In the 
TOm service class families, they also 
Service. The children of non-tribal 
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families also experience the benefit of education. In the case 
of business class, the Bhil children were in favour of compul- 
sory education because of its effects on the business prospects 
of their parents who are also getting loans for this purpose. 
Only one fourth of Bhilalas were not in favour of compulory 
education. This may be due to their somewhat indifferent 
attitude towards education. 


The children of tribal parents, belonging to business occu- 
pations, are also in favour of compulsory education. The 
Teason may be that now educated unemployed persons are 
getting Rs. 25,000 as loans to start their own business. 


6.8.5. Chi-square analysis of compulsory education in terms of 


Pupils’ family income and caste 


TABLE 6.47 
Compulsory Education Accordine to Family 
Income and Caste 


— Ba A ca a eS EP ia 
Family Size and Caste — Unfavourhble Favourable Total 


1. Rs.100-199 Bhil 0 28 28 
2. Rs. 100-199  Bhilala 3 90 93 
3. Rs. 100-199  Non-tribal 0 3 03 
4. Rs.200-499 Bhil 3 58 61 
5. Rs.200-499 Bhilala 6 42 48 
6. Rs.200-499 Non-tribal 5 11 16 
7. Rs. 500-1000 Bhil 2 35 37 
8. Rs. 500-1000 Bhilala 0 35 35 
9. Rs. 500-1000 Non-tribal 7i 52 59 
Total 26 354 380 


Chi-square—26.93, df —8, p=0.0007 
Likelihood value of Chi? ratio 24.63, df— 8. p=0.6018. 


Chi-square analysis shows significant difference in the 
Opinion of the pupils (Ch*—26.93, df—8, p—.007) in terms 
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of the family's income and caste. It means that low, average 
and large income groups have different opinions about com- 
pulsory education to the tribals, when caste is taken into 
consideration as a factor. 


Looking to the frequency distribution of opinions, regard- 
ing compulsory education, it is observed that in the low income 
family group (Rs. 100-199) all the pupils belonging to different 
caste groups are in favour of compulsory education. In the 
case of average income group (Rs. 200-499 p.m.) 95% of Bhils, 
88% of Bhilalas and 69% of non-tribal pupils are in favour of 
compulsory education. In the average income group, one 
third of the non-tribals are not in favour of compulsory 
education. In the higher income groups, 95% of Bhils, 100% 
of Bhilalas and 88% of non-tribals are in favour of compulsory 
education. It means that higher income groups are aware of the 
advantages of education. There is not much difference among 
the Bhil and Bhilala tribals of low, average and higher income 
groups. But in the case of non-tribal pupils, of low income 
groups almost all favour it, whereas in the average income 
groups, only two thirds are in its favour and in the higher 
income group only 12% are not in favour of compulsory 
education. Reasons for their favourable attitude towards 
education by the tribal children of higher income groups can 
be many. They are getting all the benefits of education. Non- 
tribals also favoured the introdoction of compulsory education 
policy. It means that pubils knew about the financial as well 
as social benefits of education. Among the average income 
group. only one third are not in its favour. The reason can 
be that they are getting benefits according to their expectations. 


6.8.6. Resume of Findings in Respect of Compulsory Educa- 
tion of the sub-samples 


The opinions about the compulory education were sought 
from the sample groups. The results reveal that on the basis 
rid and caste and family income and caste the pupils are in 

our of compulsory education and significant differences 
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TABLE 6.48 
Resume of Findings in Respect of Compulsory Education 


———— 2. TS 
$m 
Value Sex and Family Fimily Parental Family 


Caste Size and Education Occupation Income 
Caste and Caste and Caste and Caste 
Chi 19.59 13.89 11.52 18.37 26.93 
df 5 8 3 11 ò 
p 0.0015** 0.0847ns 0.0420* 0.0734ns 0.0007** 


"Significant at .05 level. **Significant at .01 level 
ns-not significant 


have been found at .01 level, whereas there is significant 
difference in the case of family education and caste at p. 65 
level But on the dimensions of family size and caste and 
parental occupation and caste, the pupils do not differ in their 
opinions about compulsory education. It shows that size of 
the family and pupils' parental occupation do not affect the 
opinion of the pupils regarding compulsory education. 


6.9.0. Resume of Findings of chi-square Analysis of the 
Variables of Educational Life Style 


It is evident from the discussion in the preceding eight 
Sections that the educational life style of tribal (Bhil and 
Bhilala) and non-tribal students are significantly different from 
each other. The maximum differences are found between the 
tribal (Bhil and Bhilala) and non-tribals in their opinion about 
differential curriculum, home-environment, reservation policy 
and the time they devote for study at home and in hostel. 
There is no significant difference in their opinions about per- 
ception of education, parental attitude towards education 
€xcept between the independent variables of sex and caste; and 
Parental occupation and caste. There is no difference in their 
opinions about girls’ education except in the case of Sex and 
Caste. "There is a difference of opinion about the tribal educa- 
tion on the basis of independent variables. There is significant 
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difference on the basis of sex and caste (p—.0015) and family 
education and caste (p—.0420) whereas there is no significant 
difference on the basis of family size and caste, parental 
occupation and caste and family income and caste. 


It is clear from the legend of significant differences given in 
Table 6.49. Of the 40 Chi? analysis, 23 are significantly 
different at .01 level and 2 are at .05 level and the remaining 
15 analysis have no significant difference. On the 8 dependent 
variables, the pupils do not have different opinion about the 
utility of education for their personal and social development. 


Summary 


This chapter has presented non-parametric analysis of the 
aata pertaining to eight components of ELS namely, perception 
of education, parental attitude towards education, differential 
curriculum, study hours, home environment, reservation policy; 
girls’ education and compulsory education. One conclusive 
finding is that opinion about girls’ education and perception 
about the utility of education is not influenced by the home 
variables, that is family size, education and income. The next 


chapter deals with the data based on correlational and factor 
analysis. 


= 


Factor Analysis of Educational 
Life Style 


7.0.0 Introduction 


In factor analysis, the investigator starts with a table of 
correlations and tries to identify the pattern of underlying 
factors which can produced the observed relationship. The 
Tesearch indicates that one can distinguish quite a large number 
Of variables underlying the educational life style of tribal 
Pupils such as attendance, self-concept, educational and occu- 
Pational aspirations, attitude towards education and a number 
of similar other variables. Most of these variables are related 
to each other to some extent. The independent variables 
investigated in the present study are a set of factors namely, 
Sex, family size, family education, parental occupation and 
family income. The relationships of these variables is studied 
with certain criterion variables of the study. It is not known 
at present as to how do these criterion variables form some 
Kind of clusters with the independent variables listed above. 
This could Possibly be done through the application of the 
technique of factor analysis. 


7.1.0 Factor Analysis : Retionale for Use 


Use of the factor analysis technique was first made in 1919 
by Garnett for the study of creativity which was called by him 
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as an ‘index of cleverness’. He further devised tests on the 
lines developed by Galton (1870) and suggested the existence of 
a ‘C’ factor which represented the factor of cleverness. The 
cleverness, as conceptualised by Garnett (1919), was concerned 
with three variables namely, quickness of apprehension, verbal 
humour and the ability to produce unique response. Garnett 
conceived cleverness as related to wit and originality. He 
thought that it is found in people who could think with the 
help of complex structures and who could associate unusual 
ideas freely with ease and fluency. He concluded that people 
having a high rating on ‘C’ factor would be different from the 
traditional ways of solving problems and reach solutions by 
more imaginative ways. Although Garnett's work did not 
attract much attention of the scholars of his times regarding 
the structure of ability, there appears to be some kind of link 
between his ideas and the psychometric approach later followed 
by J.P. Guilford, and other psychometricians. Factor analysis; 
as a method, has been used to study the cluster of abilities of 
non-tribal population. Not many students have used this 
approach to identify those clusters which may be specific to the 
understanding of tribal children's educational life style. The 
investigator thought this to be appropriate approach for the 
present study. 


Factor analysis attempts to identify the things that cause 
performance on a test or other measures. Factor analysis helps 
us to decide what this fact of causation is. It enables us to 
describe correlated variables in terms of a smaller number of 
primary dimensions. If the researchers look for the explana- 
tion of the correlations, they can identify these dimensions with 
hypothetical components or factors which can be assumed to 
underlie the variables. 


John Staurt Mill described the principle of causation as 
"concomitant variation’. To quote him : “Whatever phencmena 
varies in any manner, whenever another phenomena varies 
in a particular manner, is either a cause or effect of that 


phenomena or else is connected with it through some fact or 
causation.” 
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This evidence of concomitant variation, or correlation as 
we call it in statistical terms, gives us a basis for inferring 
causation. But the question arose as to how to identify causes 
č or the evidence of correlation ? This problem could be tackled 
by factor analysis only. 


As mentioned earlier, by administering tests on a sample of 
380 pupils of classes IX, X & XI, the data was collected by 
using various instruments. Scores on 18 variables were obtained 
for the purpose of factor analysis. From the results on 18X 
18 correlation matrix was obtained and a principal component 
factor analysis was carried out by the rotation of original 
factor matrix. 


7.2.0 The Principal Component Method 


The principal component analysis, as reported by Cooley 
and Lohnes (1962) and Mulaik (1972), was employed for 
factor analysing the correlation matrix. After extraction of six 
factors, the process of extraction was stopped. This was done 
on the basis of the approach suggested by Harman (1967). The 
criterion followed in this regard is that the number of factors 
to be extracted should be nearly one third of the variables on 
which the data has been collected. This decision was made 
because it was thought that any factor having much smaller 
impact on the total variance could hardly have any practical 
Significance. The principal component analysis accomplished 
variance to the extent of 55 percent through Varimax Method 
proposed by Kaiser (1958). This method not only approximates 
the classical simple structure principles, but it also tends to 
lead to factorially invariant solutions. Therefore, it seems to 
be the *best' parsimonious analytical solution in the sense that 
it correlates best with the intutive concept of that terms as 
exemplified by the graphical solution (Harman, 1967). 


7.3.0 The Correlation Matrix 


The co-efficients of correlation between the different varia- 
ables were worked out by the method of Pearsons' product 
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moment correlation. These have been given in Table 7.1 in 
the form of 18 x I8 matrix. 


The correlation matrix based on the scores of 380 pupils on 
the variables under study was further analysed through the 
process of factor analysis. With the help of this technique the 
inter-related variables were reduced to six underlying factors. 


The correlation matrix of the variables of the study namely, 
attitude towards education assessed by the use of a self-deve- 
loped scale and also with the use of Chopra's scale, self-concept 
(general behaviour, intellectual and social status, physical 
appearance and its attributes, popularity, happiness and satis- 
faction), academic achievement, educational aspirations (real- 
istic long range, realistic short-range, idealistic long range. 
idealistic short range) occupational aspirations (idealistic long 
range, idealistic short range, realistic short range and realistic 
long range). 


The correlation matrix of 18 variables contains 153 correla- 
tion coefficients. Out of these 153 coefficients, 49 are signifi- 
cant at 0.01 level, 11 are at .05 level and the remaining 93 
correlations are not significant. Further, 76 have negative 
correlation coefficients. 


This matrix has been further analysed by Principal Factor 
Component which is given in Table 7.2. 


7.4.0 Original Factor Matrix 


4 Table 7.2 gives original Principal Factor Matrix for the 
eighteen variables of the study. 


The discussion of results have been based on the varimax 
rotated factor matrix. It was thought appropriate to avoid the 
interpretation of the original correlation matrix for the simple 
Teason that all these were used in the process of obtaining the 
Totated factor matrix. According to Kaiser’s (1958) technique, 
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original factor matrix is that the rotation of the factors is done 
to obtain new factors which can be interpreted economically 
and more meaningfully. 


The correlation matrix was done by the analysis of principal 
component method. The analysis yielded six significant com- 
ponents with latent roots of 3.029, 1.981, 1.512, 1.164, 1.111 
and 1.017 and variances of 16.8%, 11%, 8475, 6.5%, 6.2% 
and 7.5% respectively. The total variance accounted for by the 
factors is >4.5°4. The communality was highest (0.729) for the 
variable of attendance and lowest (0.41 1) for the variable of 
self concept (intellectual and social status). Fig. 7.1 gives the 
distributidn of variance in percent for the six factors from the 
original correlation matrix. 


7.5.0 Varimax Rotated Factor Matrix 


Table 7.3 gives rotated factor matrix (18 x 6) 
Factor Analysis : Varimax Rotation 


As is evident from Table 7.3 six factors have been entracted 
for the 18 variables of the study. The distribution of variance 
in the rotated factor matrix for the six factors is given in Fig. 
7.1. Interpretation of the six factors entracted is given in the 
following pages. 


First Factor 


The first factor is highly loaded on six variables namely 
V29, V30, V31, V32, V33 and V34 as given below : 


V-29— Self concept— General behavour (0.611) 

V-30—Self concept—Intellectual and Social Status (0.559) 

V-31—Self concept— Physical Appearance and Attributes 
(0.582) 

V-32—Self concept—Anxiety (0.720) 

V-33—Self concept—Popularity (0.584) 

V-34—Self concept—Happiness and Satisfaction (0.700) 
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Fig. 7.1 


It is evident that the six variables are the dimensions of the 
self-concept inventory and hence the factor is named ‘Self- 
Concept’. 


Second Factor 


Second factor is highly loaded on 3 variables namely : V47, 
V49, and V50. The factor loadings are given below : 


V-47— Occupational Aspirations—Idealistic Short Range 
(0.777) 

V-49—Occupational Aspirations—Realistic Short Range 
(0.671) 

V-50—Occupational Aspirations— Realistic Long Range 
(0.777). 


All these variables pertain to dimensions of the occupational 


aspirations and hence the second factor is named ‘Occupational 
Aspiration’. 
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Third Factor 


Third factor is highly loaded on two variables of V8 and 
V-35. These are given below : 


V-8—Attendance (8.846) 
V-35—Academic Achievement (0.836) 


If a student attended the School on most of the working 
days of the school, his result is comparatively better in com- 
parison to those putting in low attendance. Variables 8 and 
35 are both related to achievement, hence the third factor is 
named as ‘Achicvement’. 


Fourth Factor 


Fourth factor is highly loaded on four variables of V43, 
V44, V46 and V48. These are given below : 


V-43— Educational Aspirations—Realistic Long Range 
(0.311) 

V-44— Educational Aspirations—Realistic Short Range 
(0.698) 

V-46—Educational Aspirations Idealistic Short Range 
(0.668) Sieg ^i 
V-48—Occupational Aspirations—Idealistic Long Range 

(0.385) 


It is evident that out of four variables, three variables 
(V-43, V-44, V-46) are the dimensions of the variables of the 
educational aspiration and hence the fourth factor is named 
‘Short Range Educational Aspiration'. 


Fifth Factor 


Fifth factor is highly loaded on 3 variables of V24, V25, 
and V43. These are given below : 
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V-24—Educational Attitude (Based on Chopra's Scale) 
(0.680) 

V-25—Educational Attitude (Based on Sharma's Scale) 
(0.591) 

V-43—Educational Aspiration—Realistic Long Range 
(0.313). 


It is evident that all these three variables are related to 
educational attitude and variables of V24 and V25 are related 
to educational attitude of the pupils. Hence the fifty factor is 
named ‘Educational Attitude’. 


Sixth Factor 


Sixth factor is highly loaded on the variables of V43, v45 
and V48. These are given below : 
V-43—Educational Aspiration— Realistic Long Range 


(0.590) 

V-45—Educational Aspiration—Idealistic Long Range 
(0.602). 

V-48—Occupational Aspiration—Idealistic Long Range 
(0.601). : 


It is evident that, out of these three variables two variables, 
V43 and V45, are related to educational aspirations and V48 
is related to occupational aspiration (Idealistic Long Range). 
Hence the sixth factor named as ‘Long Range Educational 
Aspiration’. 


In Table 7.3, we notice that there are six columms corres- 
ponding to six educational life style factors which are used to 
explain the correlation between the 18 variables and the con- 
cerned factor. Each column of the table contains a number of 
figures. These figures represent factor loadings which can be 
most easily understood as the correlations between each 
variable and each factor. The researchers have adopted an 
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arbitrary cut-off point above which they consider factor load- 
ings to be significant. The cut-off point in the present study 
was set at a loading of +.20. For the purpose of this study 
all factor loadings below this figure were considered to be zero. 
There is another consideration regarding the number of factors. 
Some investigators have suggested that the number of factors 
to be extracted should be nearly one-third of the variables 
employed in a particular study. A recent publication of the 
open University (Method of Educational Enquiry, Block 4, 
Data Analysis) has suggested an empirical criteria for deter- 
mining the ‘significant’ as opposed to the ‘insignificant’ factors. 
According to this criteria, ‘A significant factor must account 
for more variance that the variance of a single variable (p. 72). 


7.5.0 Summary 


In this chapter the investigator bas presented results of the 
factor analysis of the 18 variables. The principal axes method 
was used. The factors extracted accounted for only 54.5 per- 
cent of the variance. Six factors were extracted. The last of 
which accounted for only 5.7 percent. The factor loadings of 
various variables were examined and the factors, as identified 
by the investigators, bore the following names: (i) Self- 
concept; (ii) Occupational Aspiration; (iii) Achievement; (iv) 
Short Range Educational Aspiration; (v) Educational Attitude; 
and (vi) Long Range Educational Aspiration. 


Conclusion 


8.1 Introduction 


The present research is an empirical study of the educa- 
tional life style of scheduled tribe students (Bhils and Bhilalas) 
ofhigher secondary schools of Madhya Pradesh. The main 
purpose of the study was to develop a general understanding 
and examine the structure variables which constitute the 
development of what is called the “educational life style” of 
the tribal students. It has been done through a study of the 
selected modes of educational practices followed by them. 
Another objective was to work out the implications of the 
findings for the planning and designing of appropriate educa- 
tional strategies in order to attain the desired educational 


goals. 


Historical Perspectives: The Madhya Pradesh Tribal 
Research and Development Institute, Bhopal (1967) has divided 
the tribal areas of the state into four zones, the Central, the 
Eastern, the Southern and the Western. The division was on 
geographical as well as ethnographic considerations. The 
Gonds, who constitute the largest group among the tribes In 
Madhya Pradesh, reside in the Central Zone, along with 
Korkus, Kols and Baigas. The Eastern Zone is inhabited by 
Oraons and Pandas. The Southern Zone is inhabited by Muria 
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and Maria groups of Gonds alongwith Halbas, Bhattras, and 
Dorlas in smaller number and the Western Zone is inhabited 
by Bhils with Bhilalas, Barelas etc. as allied groups. The 
Western Zone barring the parts which have fewer hill features 
was selected for the present study. This zone includes the 
districts of Dhar, Jhabua, Khargone and Ratlam. The Bhils 
who form numerically the second most important tribe of the 
State, live in this zone. A large number of Bhils live in the 
neighbonring states of Maharashtra, Gujarat and Rajasthan. 
They live together with their brethren in Madhya Pradesh. In 
the historical past, the Bhils played a notable part as active 
members of various military campaigns in Rajputana. The 
main source of livelihood for the Bhils is farming and agricul- 
ture laboure. They mostly grow one crop which is generally 
maize, jawar and pulses. Bhils do not appear to be very con- 
scious about the value of education. This is clear from the 
large number of children who drop out before completing their 
primary education and later relapse into iliteracy. The educa- 
tional level attained by the Bhils is found to be very low as is 
evident from the 1961, 1971, and 1981 Census Reports. The 
literacy level among them was 2 percent which is very low as 
compared to the state figure of 17 percent. 


The position of the Bhilalas is much better than that of the 
Bhils. Some of them have good lands and are better cultivators 
and grow cash crops like cotton, tobacco and groundnut. There 
is educational consciousness among them as their children are 
taking advantage of the educational facilities provided by the 

: Government. The Bhilalas occupy the highest position in the 
Social hierarchy among the tribes of this zone. They consider 
themselves superior to the Bhils and are so treated by the 
latter. The Bhilalas observe the Hindu rituals and are increa- 
slngly worshipping the Hindu deities as well. In one way, 
they are more cultured. 


It was realised that education alone could not achieve the 
Social and economic rehabilitation of the tribals unless they 
Were prepared and trained for various jobs in the various 
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deparuments associated with the reconstruction of tribal areas. 
Therefore, the tribals were trained as teachers, policemen, 
forest-guards, chowkidars and Panchayat Secretaries, The 
tribal development programmes have been modified and carried 
out in different phases and forms after independence. In the 
field of education, Hindi was introduced as the medium of 
instruction and special educational facilities have been provided 
for the scheduled tribes in the form of establishment of primary 
schools, Ashram Schools, middle and secondary schools; free 
boarding and lodging facilities, Scholarships, free supply of 
books, writing materials and school uniforms. These educa- 
tional efforts have had their impact on the educational attain- 
ment of the tribal groups in this area. These efforts provided 
a scope for the present study—the educational life style of the 
tribal people studying in the secondary schools of Madhya 
Pradesh. 


8.2 The Study Design 


A representative sample of the tribal students belonging to 
two major tribes in the Western Region of Madhya Pradesh— 
Bhils and Bhilalas—studylng in the tribal schools in classes IX, 
X and XI were selected for this study. The data pertaining to 
the various aspects constituting their educational life style, that 
is, perception regarding aims and objectives of their getting 
education, methods of Study, scholastic attainments, mode of 
working in school, Participation in occupational and cocurri- 
cular activities, attitudes towards education and self-concept— 


have been collected with the help of the following tests and 
Scales : 


1. Self-concept Scale : Developed by Peer and Harris 
2. Educational 

Aspiration Scale : Developed by Sharma and Gupta 
3. Occupational 

Aspiration Scale : Developed by Grewal 


4. Attitude Towards 


Education Scale Developed by Chopra 
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In addition, the following questionnaires were also used for 
the research study : 


l. Educational Attitude Scale for the Tribal Students 

2. Student Questionnaire 

3. Check-list for the Students regarding educational meterials 
used by them for study 

4. School Records were consulted for attendance and acade- 
mic achievement 


The data collected from the various sources were analysed 
and interpreted using the ANOVA, the Chi-square test and the 
t-test techniques. On the basis of the findings and conclusions 
derived from the analysis and interpretation, a comprehensive 
and integrated picture of the tribal adolescent in the secondary 
School has been developed and guidelines for designing appro- 
Priate strategies for the education of the tribals have been 
Suggested. The major assumptions, hypotheses and outcomes 
4s outlined in the previous chapters, alongwith their implica- 
tions for tribal education, both theoretical and practica!, are 
discussed briefly in this chapter. 


8.3 Major Findings 


The major findings of the study with regard to the Educa- 
tional Life Styles (ELS) are given below : 


(a) ANOVA Studies 


The present study deals with the important question 
related to various statistical aspects of ‘Educational Life 
Style’ (ELS). To what extent and in what ways does the 
Occupational aspirations, self-concept and academic achieve 
Ment of the students, their perception of the diversified 
Curriculum avallable at the -+2 stage, study hours, educa- 
tional environment of home, the reservation policy regarding 
admission and employment, girls’ educatlon and parental 
attitude towards educational affect their total educational 
life style 2 Answers to these questions have been provided 
through computation of correlation coefficients, analysis 
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of variance, t-values, Chi-square and factor analysis. A standar- 
dized scale of attitude towards education developed by Chopra 
(1980), educational aspiration scale developed by Sharma and 
Gupta (1980), occupational aspiration scale developed by 
Grewal (1972), self-concept test of Peers and Harris and educa- 
tional attitude scale constructed by this investigator (Sharma, 
1933) were administered to a pupil population of 380 which 
included 302 tribal (126 Bhils and 176 Bhilalas) and 78 non- 
tribal students. Among them, 262 were boys and 118 girls. 
They were drawn from the eight schools of Khargone, Dhar 
end Jhabua districts of the Western tribal region of Madhya 
Pradesh. 


The data were collected with the help of the tools described 
above from the sampled Pupil population. School records 
utilised for attendance, annual result for academic achievement 
were also consulted. Teachers, parents of the pupils and 
Principals of the higher secondary schools were also interviewed 
for collecting the present data for study. Descriptions of the 
data have been given in terms of mean, standard deviation; 
t-value, F-ratio, chi-square value and factor loadings. 


In order to test the hypothesis, the assumption of the 
equality of variance of the sub-samples was tested first of all 
with the help of Bartlett's test of homogeneity of variance 
(ANOVA). A Resume ofthe fiudings based upon ANOVA 
analyses is given below : 


8.3.1 Attendance 


The results are based on the attendance of the students 
given in their respective school records. The influence upon 
the attendance of the pupils was studied for the set of variables 
of sex and caste, case and family size, caste and family educa- 
tion, caste and parental occupation and caste and family 
incom. The attendance of the pupils was found to be signifi- 
cant with regard to sex and caste (F=9.08, p=.00001); caste 
and family education (F=4.63, p—.0001) and caste and income 
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(F=2.74, p—.0003). An important finding which emerges out 
of this analysis is that the caste of the pupils does not influence 
their punctuality in attending school. Significant difference 
with respect to their attendance has been found between triba] 
(Mean— 75.52, N —302) and non-tribal (Mean 79.55, N=78) 
pupils (t=2.93, p<.01). Non-tribal students were more regular 
in attending the school than the tribals. One of the most 
important findings which emerges is that family size and 
Parental occupation of the Pnpils do not influence the atten- 
dance of the pupils. 


8.3.2 Attitude Towards Education 


Attitude towards education was analysed and significant 
differences have been found between the tribal and the non- 
tribal students. F-ratios are significant for the interaction of 
Sex and caste (F— 4.99, p= .0002), caste and family size (F= 
2.84, p=.005), caste and family education (F=3.22, p=.002), 
caste and parental occupation (F=2.48, p=.005) and caste and 
family income (F=2.96, p=.0002). It means that all these 
Social class variables, namely, sex, family size, family educa- 
tion, parental occupation, and family income of the pupils 
exercise a powerful influence in developing favourable attitude 
towards education. The tribal students (Mean= 104.60, N= 
302) have a more positive attitude towards education that the 
non-tribal (Mean= 103.62, N=78) students of the sampled 
group (t—3.03, p<.01). It shows that a tribal student wants 
to climb up higher in his socio-economic status. 


8.3.3 Educational Aspiration 


The educational aspirations of the sampled groups have 
been studied and found to be significantly different with regard 
to their sex and caste F—17.67, p=.0001), caste and family 
size (F—9.08, p=.0001), caste and parental occupation (F= 
7.08, p=.0001) and caste and family income (F—4.80, p= 
:0001). The tribal students have lower level of educational 
aspirations (Mean=44.38, N=302) than the non-tribal (Mean 
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—46.48, N— 78) pupils (t—6.10. p<.01) do. It means that the 
tribal students do not have higher educational aspirations in 
comparison to their class mates of the non-tribal group. 


8.3.4 Occupational Aspirations 


The occupational aspirations of the sampled groups were 
analysed. Significant differences have been found with regard 
to sex and caste (F=6.75, p=.0001), caste and family size 
F=3.51, p=.0001), caste and family education (F=3.77, p= 
.001), caste and parental occupation (F==3.51, p.—0001), and 
caste and family income (F—3.59, p.—0001). The tribal pupils 
(Mean=43.79, N— 302) have higher occupational aspirations 
than the non-tribal pupils (Mean—42.45, N=78) (t=5.31, 
p<.01) have. This result shows that tribal pupils, occupa- 
tionally, aspire higher than the non-tribal pupils. 


8.3.5 Self-Concept 


The self-concept of the sampled groups was analysed with 
the help of Peer’s and Harris’, Self-concept Test. Significant 
differences have been found between the tribal and the non- 
tribal students with regard to sex and caste (F=6.68, p.0001); 
caste and family size (F=3.20, P=.002), caste and family 
education (F=4.16, p=.0001), caste and parental occupation 
(F=3.07, p=.0001), and caste and family income (F—2.55, 
p=.001). The tribal pupils have obtained more average self- 
concept scores (Mean— 44.39, N=302) than the non-tribal 
(Mean-54.62, N=78) pupils who have got higher self-concept 
(t—6.14, p<.01). It shows that the tribal pupils could not 
develop positive self-concept, though they have higher occupa- 
tional aspirations (M—43.79). The self is the agent for activi- 
ties and probably the leading way of approaching things. 
There is an involving sense of self, and it tends to encompass 
both knowledge.about self and the self as an organiser of 
behaviour. What the brain is for the organism, the self is for 
the personality. The low mean self-concept scores of the tribal 
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pupils show that they could not develop confidence according 
to their capabilities. 


8.3.6 Academic Achievement 


According to Wiley and Andrew (1955, p. 174), one of the 
main purposes for measuring the achievement of pupils is to 
ascertain the degrees to which the educational objectives of the 
School are being realised. The result of measurement in 
academic achievement, taken at intervals over a period of years 
provides a continuous means of evaluating the students’ growth 
and helps to determine the effectiveness of the curriculum in 
meeting the individual needs. 


The academic achievement was analysed on the basis of 
average marks obtained by the pupils in their annual examina- 
tion of classes IX, X and XI. The two-way analyses were used 
to analyse the academic achievement of the sampled popula- 
tion. Significant differences have been found between the tribal 
and non-tribal pupils with regard to their sex and caste (F— 
4.04, p.052), caste «nd family education (F—3.13, p=.003) 
and caste and parental accupation (F=1.33, p—.38). Income 
and family size do not affect the academic achievement of the 
pupils. Tribal pupils have lower academic achievement (Mean 
—47.47, N=302) than that of the non-tribal pupils (Mean= 
50.23; N—78) (t=2.05: p<.01). Significant differences have 
been found between the tribal and non-tribal pupils. The tribal 
pupils could not obtain even equal marks in comparison to the 
non-tribal pupils though the tribals have been getting scholar- 
ship, free books and free hostel facilities. 


One of the most important findings which emerges is that 
the income of the various caste groups does not influence the 
academic achievement of students whether they belong to 
higher orlower income groups. Another important finding 
which emerges out of this analysis is that family size does not 
influence the academic achievement, whether it is a small an 
average or a large family. 
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(b) Chi-square Analysis 


The Chi-square analysis was used to test the various 
hypotheses and problems on the different variables. Chi-square 
is a useful method of comparing empirically obtained results 
with those to be expected theoretically on some hypothesis. 
The Chi-square analysis was used to analyse the dependent 
variables, namely, perception about the utility of education, 
parental attitude towards education, differential curriculum 
study hours, home environment, reservation policy, girls" 
education and compulsory education, A Tesume of the findings 
based upon Chi-square analysis is given below : 


8.3.7 Utility of Education 


Opinions were Soughtfrom the tribal and the non-tribal 
pupils regarding their perception about the utility of education. 
The Chi-square analysis has been attempted to find out the 
level of significance. The result indicates that independent 
variables do not. influence their perception about the utility of 
education of Pupils, such as sex and caste (Chi^—7.03, df—5. 
P=.218). caste and family size (Chi'—7.49, df=s, p=.4853), 
caste and family education (Chi?=1.25, df=5, P=.9398), caste 
and parental Cccupation (Chi'—9,49, df=] l, p=.5759) and 
caste and family income (Chi?—6.37, df—8, p—.6063). The 
result shows that tribal and non-tribal students do not differ 
in their opinion about the utility of education. It means that 
both tribal and non-tribal eroups were equally favourable or 
unfarourable in their opinion regarding the utility of education 
being provided to them. 

8.3.8 Parental Attitude Towards Education 


The opinions of the Pupils were ascertained in order to 


know whether their parents like their children to get school 
education or not. Chi-square analyses show significant differ- 
ence of opinion with Tegard to sex and caste (Chi?=29.83, 
df=5, p=.0001) and Parental occupation and caste (Chi?= 
57.88, df—11, P=.0001). But. the variables of family size 
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and caste (Chi? —8.61, df=8, p— 3763), family education and 
caste (Chi?—2.59, df—5, P=.7619) and family income and 
caste (Chi2—853, df—8, p-.3835) were not found significant 
in respect of the opinion of the pupils’ parents towards educa- 
tion. The result indicates that there is no significant differerce 
between the tribal and the non-tribal pupils with regard to their 
parents’ attitude towards education. Thus, the hypothesis is 
retained. 


8.3.9 Differential Curriculum 


Opinion regarding curriculum was sought from the tribal 
and the non-tribal pupils. Do they want identical or diversi- 
fied curriculum for them ? Chi-square analysis indicates that 
variables like sex and caste (Chi?=28.51, df=8, p=.0004), 
family education and caste (Chi? =19.69, df=5, p=.0014), 
parental occupation and caste (Chi?—27.08, df=11, p=.0045) 
and family income and caste (Chi?=27.69, df=8, p=.0011) 
have caused significant difference in their opinion of the differ- 
ential curriculum. The result indicates that there is significant 
difference between the tribal and the non-tribal pupils in their 
opinion about curriculum. Therefore this hypothesis is also 
retained. 


8.3.10 Study Hours 


The Chi-square analysis gives an idea of the time which 
the tribal and the non-tribal students devote to their self-study 
at home and in the hostel. The investigator found from his 
discussion with the srudents that no student studies at home or 
in the hostel regularly for a fixed number of hours. At the 
beginning of the academic year, they may not study at home/ 
hostle at all. But, before the examination, they have to study 
for several hours a day. Most of the tribal students included 
in the present study are living in the hostel, whereas the non- 
tribal students are living at home. Students living in the hostels 
do their home work with each other’s help, whereas the pupils 
living with their Parents get help from other family members. 
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Tribal students living in hostel do not get help from any other 
Source. 


Chi-square analysis of the self-study of tribal and non-tribal 
students gives an idea of the time which they devote to studies 
everyday at home/hostel. The results indicate that the inde- 
pendent variables influence the study hours of the students, 
that is, parental occupation and caste (Chi?=48.09, df=22. 
p=.01), family income and caste (Chi?—46.29, df=16, p=.01), 
sex and caste (Chi?—34.62, df=10, p=.01), family education 
and caste (Chi’=23.72, df=10, p=.015) and family size and 
caste (Chi*=26.93, df= 16, p=.05) respectively in their order 
of magnitude. The self-study hours play a significant role in 
the educational life-style (ELS) of the tribal pupils. The results 
indicate that there is significant difference between the tribal 
and the non-tribal pupils, so far as their study hours are con- 
cerned. The various independent variables, namely, caste, sex, 
family size, family education, parental occupation and family 
income of the pupils influence the study hours of the pupils. 


8.3.11 Home Environment 


Opinions of the tribal and the non-tribal students were sought 
regarding their home environment. This related to perception 
of education. Or in other words, whether it is a stimulating 
place or otherwise. Chi-square analyses of home-environment 
Perception of the students indicate that many independent 
variables influence the education of pupils’ home environment 
such as sex and caste (Chi^—54.98, df=5, p=.0001), family 
size and caste (Chi? =27.47, df=s, p.==0001), family education 
and caste (Chi?=38,84, df=5, p=.0001), parental occupation 
and caste (Chi’= 43.27, df= | 1, p=.000:), and family income 
and caste (Chi? 38.23, df=8, p=.0001). These results indi- 
cate that there is Significant difference between the tribal and 
the non-tribal students with regard to the perception of educa- 


tional environment of the home. Therefore, Hypothesis 11 is 
retained. 
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8.3.12 Reservation Policy 


Opinions of tribal and non-tribal students were also 
elicited with regard to reservation policy of the Government 
for the tribal people. Government has reservation of seats in 
the educational institutions and professional courses and also 
for employment in government and public sectors. 


Chi-square analyses of reservation policy for tribal people 
were done on the sampled groups. Significant differences were 
found with regard to sex and caste (Chi?—69.16, df=5, p= 
.0001), family size and caste (Chi?—22.54, df=8, p=.0004), 
family education and caste (Chi?=24.08, df=5, p=0002), 
parental occupation and caste (Chi?— 26.61, df=11, p=.0053) 
and family income and caste (Chi?—55.69, df= 8, p=.0001). 
The results indicate that there is significani difference in the 
opinion of tribal and non-tribal pupils with regard to reserva- 
tion policy. Most of the tribal pupils were in favour of this 
policy being continued whereas the non-tribals did not favour 
it. Therefore, hypothesis 19 is retained. 


8.3.13 Girls’ Education 


Opinions about girls’ education were sought from the 
sampled population. Chi-square analysis of pupils’ opinion 
about girls’ education indicates that the variables of sex and 
caste (Chi?- 14.35, df=5, p.=0i), influence their opinion 
about girls’ education. But many other variables including 
parental occupation and caste (Chi?-—3.95, df—11, p=.9715), 
family size and caste (Chi?=13.43, df=8, p=.9045), family 
education and caste (Chi?=2.89, df==5, p==.1058) and family 
income and caste (Chi?=12.45, df=8, p=.13.26) do not 
influence the opinion of pupils about girls’ education. These 
independent variables play a significant role in developing the 
educational life styles of the tribal pupils. 


These results indicate that there is significant difference 
between the tribal and the non-tribal pupils with regard to their 
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opinion about girls's education. The results reveal that various 
caste groups—Bhils, Bhilalas and non-tribals have influenced 
their opinions about girls’ education (Chi? —14.38, df=5, p— 
.01). The tribal and the non-trial pupils differ significantly in 
giving education to the tribal girls. Non-tribal and Bhilala 
boys are not in favour of girls’ education and it was surprising 
to note that a larger proportion of Bhil girls also do not favour 
girls’ education. Hypothesis 20 is, therefore, partially, retained. 


8.3.14 Compulsory Education 


Opinions of the tribals and non-tribal students were also 
ascertained regarding compulsory education for the tribal com- 
munity. The Chi-square analysis shows significant difference 
of opinion with respect to sex and caste (Chi?—1959, df=5, 
p= .0015), and family education and caste (Chi?= 11.32, df=5, 
p=.0420). It means that sex and caste and family education 
and caste Significantly differ for compulsory education to the 
tribal community. But family size and caste (Chi?= 13.89, 
df= 8, P= .0847). parental occupation and caste (Chi?—18.37 
df=11, p=.0734) and family income and caste (Chi?==26,93, 
df=8, p— .4834) do not differ in their opinions. lt means that 
these variables appear to be contributing towards the compul- 
sory education of the community. 20% of the non-tribal boys 
do not favour compulsory education. Non-tribal students from 
educated (85%) and uneducated (83%) families were in favour 
of compulsory education. It means that 15% and 17% pupils 
of the non-tribal groups from educated and uneducated families 


do not favour compulsory education. Hypothesis 21 is, 
therefore, retained. 


8.4.0. Resume of Findings 


8.4.1 Cumulative Effect of Socio-economic Status on Educabi- 
lity of Children 


It is commonly accepted that socio-economic conditions of 
the family have their impact on the education of the children. 
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At present, the tribal Society is not as homogeneous as once it 
was. As such, the spread of education has been uneven at 
different levels. In order to find out the cumulative effect of 
the socio-economic status conditions on the educability of tribal 
children, the tribal houscholds have been classified into three 
groups, namely, upper monthly income (Rs. 500 and above), 
middle monthly income (between Rs. 200 and Rs. 499) and 
lower monthly income (Rs. below 200). 


It was found that the lower socio-economic status group 
(40.07%) was utilising the available educational opportunities 
more than the middle (36.09%) and upper (23.84%) socio- 
economic status tribal groups, whereas, the non-tribal upper 
soclo-economic (75.647) status pupils were utilising the availa- 
ble educational opportunities more than the middle (20.51 %) 
and the lower (3.85%) income groups. Despite the fact that 
free boarding and lodging scholarships and other facilities are 
provided to the tribals on a liberal scale, the socio-economic 
structural constraints have been operating in the diffusion of 
education in the tribal societies which is different from the one 
operating in the non-tribal regions. 


8.4.2 Sex and Educability of Children 


The attitude of the tribal children was found to be 
unfavourable for the education of girls. The percentage of the 
enrolment of tribal girls to the total enrolment of tribal children 
in secondary schools was found to be 29.47 percent, whereas 
the tribal boys’ enlorment was found to be 70.73 percent 
although the percentage of the population of the tribal males is 
50.08 and that of the females is 49.92 percent. ]t shows that 
out of 50 percent female population only 30 percent were 
enrolled in schools. In the tribal society, most of the adult 
males are illiterate. Nothing better probably would be expected 
from the girls, if they are enabled to improve their reading and 
writing abilities. The educational advancement of the males is 
a pre-requisite for the advancement of the females where the 
males dominate in the tribal Society. For the improvement of 
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girls’ education, special inducement and facilities like uniform, 
stationery, textbooks, and free boarding and lodging may be 
provided. 


8.4.3 Family Size and Educability 


It was interesting to find that among the tribals of this 
region, the average size of the families is not very large. Large 
families are 35.76 percent, average 38.4] percent and small 
families are 25.83 percent. The present study found that there 
was more representation of the average and the large family 
sizes than that of the small families. In a large and an average 
family, the parents can Spare one of their children for the 
School. In a tribal economy it is difficult for Small families to 
Spare their children for school education because they are an 


economic asset to them, The chiidren extent help the parents 
in their agricultura] activities. 


8.4.4 Family Education and Educability 


The investigator collected data from the tribal secondary 
Schools and found that 52.52 percent of the students in the 
Secondary schools were from educated families and. 47.68 per- 
cent were from uneducated families. It a particular head of 
the family has favourable attitude towards education, he would 


among the tribal children. By implication this would suggest 
that tribal parents need to be educated through methods and 
techniques of adult education and first generation learners 
should be encouraged and Buided at every possible step of their 
educational career. Necessary educationa] assistance in the 
form of instructional materials may be provided. Educational 
guidance and counselling services may also be provided to 
them. This can be done with the help of Subject-teachers. 


8.4.5 Occupation and Educability 


It was found that the enrolement of the tribal children in 
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Secondary schools from agriculture families (79.49%) is more 
than that from the service (10.26 %) labour (8.6%) and busi- 
ness (1.65%) class families. This would mean that when com- 
pared to the agriculture class, the labour class has less Tesources 
at their disposal to send their children to school. The parents 
of agriculture class families, once they admit their children to 
the school at the primary level, are more likely to send them to 
secondary school also, because of the availability of free 
lodging and boarding and other educational facilities. Thus 
the labour class suffers greatly. For them, sending a child to 
secondary school means loss of a working person who is au 
economic asset. 


8.4.6 Family Income and Educability 


From the income point of view, the enrolment of children 
from the lower income Broup, that is, 40.07 percent (Rs. 200 
and below) was found to be more, that is, 36 09 percent, from 
the middle (between 200-499) and higher, that is, 23.84 percent, 
income (Rs. 500 and above) group families. The lower income 
Broups are, by and large, from the families employed as agri- 
cultural labourers. Due to free boarding, lodging and other 
facilities, these children are willing to take advantage of 
education. 


8.5 Some More Findings 


(1) It was found that tribals were going to a distant 
Secondary school where free boarding and lodging facilities 
Were available. Thus the provision of hostels with free board- 
ing has been found to be a facilitating factor for the educability 


of the tribals. 


(2) In the tribal schools both tribal and non-tribal teachers 
are working. The tribal teachers are not well versed with the 
Iecent developments in their subjects and pedagogy and the 
non-tribal teachers do not have full knowledge of the local 
language and culture of the tribals. Hence, education in this 
area suffers on both these counts. It would be desirable to 
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train the non-tribal teachers in the local tribal language and 
also tribal culture and to orient the tribal teachers in pedagogic 
principles and practices. 


(3) Most of the tribal Students are in favour of Hindi as 
medium of instruction. The tribal students feel that knowledge 
of Hindi is to their advantage as it saves them from exploita- 
tion by non-tribal officials and also facilitates the continuation 
of education at the higher levels. 


(4) The investigator found that owing to the non-local 
Specific nature of the contents of School subjects, the language 
and poor quality of instruction at the school level, most of the 
tribal students wese experiencing difficulty in certain subjects 
like English, mathematics, general science and geography. The 
Students were also finding it diffcult to cope with the routine 
class work, when they were taught alongwith the non-tribal 
Students at the secondary level. No Special instructional facili- 
ties were available to help the tribal students, 


(3) The co-curricular activities organised in the school in 


the area do not seem to have any relevance to the tribal culture 
and tradition. 


(6) Therefore, the Participation of tribal students in these 
activities was found to be minimum. Hence, couragement 
should be given to local Sports, street games, and major games, 
tribal arts, folk songs, dance, songs, and music. 


(7) Inthe Present research, it was found that the tribal 
teachers have the Constraints in the process of education. It is 
generally assumed that the tribal teachers can facilitate the 
spread of education among the tribals. The reason for these 
constraints were : (3) the tribal teachers were less qualified than 
the non-tribal teachers; (b) there is social distance between the 
tribal and the non-tribal Students, 
Sub-groups themselves; (c) with the increasing contacts of the 
tribal people with the Don-tribal people and also their exposure 
to modern influence, the tribals seem to feel more confident to 
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educate their children under the able guidance of non-tribal 
teachers, whom they take as their reference group. In fact, 
the tribal teachers at present are not so well epuipped with 
content and methodology of subjects. 


(8) The administrative officers do not have the necessary 
knowledge and understanding of the tribal language, culture 
and their problems. They are appointed or transferred to the 
tribal areas without much notice. The supervising officers have 
limited visits to the schools. The schools in the interior villages 
require more effective supervision and guidance. It would be 
better if the educational institutions in the tribal areas are 
entrusted to the care of college teachers of the respective areas 
under the direct guidance and supervision of an expert in the 
problems of tribal education. The idea of School complexes 
was tried out in Madhya Pradesh for sometime. These 
experiences may be shared with tribal teachers. 


(9) In the present study, it was found that parents of tribal 
children have low motivatlon which was evident from their low 
educational aspirations. Most of the secondary school students 
would like to study upto higher secondary level only and very 
few of them want to go to college. 


(10) It was found through discussions with the tribal 
students that some of the tribal youth, who had acquired 
adequate education, could not secure paid employment. This 
is perhaps the reason that the tribal children have lower 
educational aspirations. 


8.6 Implications and Suggestions 


The government have been providing numerous facilities for 
the education of the scheduled tribes. But the students of this 
community have not been coming forward to receive education 
as per the expectations. Perhaps, their Socio-economic circum- 
Stances are a barrier. It is not possible for them to postpone 
their day-to-day needs to enable them to gain more advantage 
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of education. Therefore, educational schemes for these pupils 
may be such as they provide them immediate jobs. It may be 
useful if the students are provided with jobs after they have 
passed their high school or higher scondary (4-2) certificate 
examinations. As a matter of fact, the emphasis may be on 
making education a tool for the preparation for independent 
life rather than for enabling the students to get only clerical or 
white-collar jobs. The job opportunities may be extended to 
private sector and government undertakings or organisations. 
The private sector may be encouraged to employ persons from 
these communities, and if needed, some incentive may be 
offered to the private sector for this purpose. 


G) At present, the standardized tests have a strong middle 
class bias. Edacators, researchers and investipators may be 
cautions about using these tests and drawing inferences from 
these results, especially for the educationally deprived like the 
tribal children. Standardized tests may be developed for the 
tribal students separately in local dialects for measuring educa- 
tional aspirations, occupational aspirations, educational 
attitudes, self-concept, study habits, socio-economic status etc. 


(2) Guidance to the tribal children, in terms of vocational 
plans, and preparation for college entrance on the basis of I.Q. 
tests including personality tests would not always enable us to 
make accurate appraisals of the tribal children. This is true 
not only because of the content of the tests themselves, but 
also because of the relationship between the middle class 
examiners and the deprived children. There is lack of sufficient 
motivation practice and reading ability among these children. 
The problem of rapport is even greater between a white 
examiner and a Negro children the U.S.A. Studies indicate that 
the I.Q. scores of the deprived children can be improved 
dramatically within as littie as three days when these factors 
are controlled and the examiners is trained to understand and 
work with these youngsters. (Haggard, 1954). 


(3) The placement of tribal youth in educational and 
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professional institutions on the basis of tests given to the non- 
tribal children is sometimes questionable. 


(4) The teachers should assume that these children can 
learri and push them towards the realisation of their educational 
and occupational goals. Teachers should keep in their minds 
that these children are teachable. The teachers can also try to 
discover the «hidden L.Q."' of the tribal children. This can best 
be done by observing them in their games and by noting their 
contributions in discussing a topic that interests them a good 
deal, such as folk-songs, folk stories, and old sayings of their 
communities. Role-playing and physical tasks in general are 
useful for estimating their potential intelligence. These chil- 
dren should have sufficient practice in test-taking skills, and 
motivation training and reading ability before they take their 
secondary school examination. 


(5) Tribal children are capable of developing abstract and 
symbolic thinking. Some of them take a long time to learn a 
few basic ideas in a thoughtful creative fashion. Much more 
attention needs to be given to these children. “The under- 
privileged child has a cognitive style or way of learning that 
includes a number of features that have unique creative poten- 
tials : his skill in non-verbal communication (he is not word 
bound), his productivity for persisting along one line (one tract 
creativity), his inductive emphasis on many concrete examples, 
and his colourful free associative feeling for metaphor in 
language, perhaps best seen in his use of slang. These poten- 
tialities, ingenuous in any programme concerned with deve- 
loping talent among under privileged groups". * 


(6) There is a great need for reading materials which are 
more attuned to the experience and problems of tribal children. 
The textbooks now used in the schools contain predominantly 
middle-class illustrations. These rarely concern themselves with 


the ideal objects or heroes of the tribal people. But, some 


*Frank Riessman. ‘The Culturally Deprived Child’, New 
York : Harper and Brothers, 1962, p. 115. 
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State Departments of Education and Tribal Welfare have 
started developing local specific materials, which is a positive 
development. 


(7) There is a need for specialised teacher education 
programmes directed towards the preparation of teachers and 
administrators for working within the tribal system of educa- 
tion. This programme should be interdisciplinary, enabling 
the students to undergo integrated courses in various fields, 
such as applied anthropology, sociology, political science, 
economics and psychology. Psychology and sociology have 
already been introduced in the curriculum, though very small 
numbers offer these subjects. 


(8) Special in service programmes for the school teachers 
and the headmasters would be advisable because of the impor- 


tant roles they play in creating favourable environment in the 
school. 


(9) So far the emphasis has been on providing material 
help to the tribal children for their proper education. 


(10) More hostel facilities need to be provided to enable 
the students coming from long distance for better utilization of 
the educational opportunities. Efforts may, however, be made 
to preserve their culture as such. Special cfforts need to be 
made to attract girls towards education. 


(11) The study shows that there is less difference in scores 
on various components of the ELS of the two tribals sub- 
groups—Bhils and Bhilalas. This suggests that a uniform 
system of education can cater to the needs of different tribal 
groups with suitable modifications. 


(12) Education is no doubt instrumental in bringing about 
a change in the life style of tribal pupils, but the process is SO 
gradual that it may take a long time. The reasons behind this 
lie mainly in the socio-economic conditions of the tribal 
people. The people find it difficult to send a child to the school 
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when their economy is not developed and division of labour is 
rigid. The poor economic conditions of the family require the 
services of a body as a cowherd which would bring some 
economic returns to the family, whereas education does not do 
So; at least immediately. As a child grows up, he shares more 
and more responsibilities with other family members and is 
soon burdened with other work and education remains a 
remote goal for him. 


(13, From this study, it is found that the children from 
Bhil and Bhilala tribal families of uprer strata of the tribal 
society have been able to go to school and take some advantage 
of the scholarships or hostel facilities made available to them 
by the Government. Education seems to be more and more 
within the reach of the well-to-do sections of the tribal society, 
like other tribal developmental activities. It is because the 
upper strata of the tribal people, in general, can afford a better 
environment and more favourable circumstances to make an 
impact of education felt for their uplift. Moreover, their con- 
tact with the advanced and educated non-tribal neighbours 
becomes more intimate in comparison to that of the tribal 
people belonging to the lower strata of the society. 


(14) Attitudes of the people towards education are largely 
determined by thc motive of economic returns. They do not 
find special attraction in education as it does not produce 
immediate results. Moreover, whatever returns it brings to 
them in the course of time, and after a wearisome process, are 
in the form of employment outside their village, at either 
district headquarters or market towns or tehsil places. 


(15) Size of the family has some influence on the educa- 
tional level of the family. Majority of the pupils attending 
schools are found to be coming from average and large 
families. It is because many small-sized families do not send 
their children to school, for the reason of manpower require- 
ment for productive acivities. The present study has found 
that almost all the members, including children above the age 
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of 7 or 8, remain occupied in some kind of gainful employ- 
ment, which mitigates their extreme economic hardships. 
Consequently, small families can hardly afford to send children 
for schooling. 


(16) Itisfound that educated tribal people migrate to 
outside places from their villages for the purpose of employ- 
ment. This migration is found more in the lower strata of the 
tribal society than in the upper one. It is one of the major 
economic reasons for their migration, which also affects educa- 
tion of children. Those who find it necessary to migrate to 
the urban areas for employment opportunities or who are 
attracted easily by the idea of economic returns do not care 
much for the education of their children. 


(17) Slow progress of literacy is another factor. Despite 
numerous efforts as outlined above, the literacy level among 
the tribals in Madhya Pradesh is found to be lower than that 
of the general population of the state. The enrolment in 
educational institutions does not present a promising picture. 
A number of factors have adversely affected the growth of 
literacy and education in the tribal areas. 


(18) Communication factors are the constraints in moder- 
nization and the spread of education. Io 1962, Dhebar 
Commission (Report of the Scheduled Areas and Scheduled 
Tribes Commission, New Delhi, 1962, Vol. 1, p. 224) recom- 
mended that schools should be established in tribal hutments 
where 30 children of school going age are available, and in other 
cases, there should be schools with hostels attached. But this 
recommendation has not been fully implemented. This partly 
explains the lack of growth in the enrolment of tribal children 
in schools. The number ofschools should be increased and 
communication and transportation facilities between villages 
Should be improved. 


. (19) Teachers and psychologists should now be interested 
in the study of tribal culture and identify positive factors which 
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can help the tribal children's education rather than endeavour- 
ing to understand these factors merely for the purpose of 
information and academic interest. 


(20) Career masters or counsellors or teacher-counsellors 
should not use the results of psychological tests to know 
merely whether the children are teachable. They should go 
ahead with the purpose of studying the extent to which the 
children can be made to learn. 


(21) There is need to develop in the tribal childrern the 
requisite skills and attitudes that directly or indirectly affect 
their academic performance. The most important academic 
skill is the ‘ability to read and write’ which may be suitably 
developed in these children. 


(22) The knowledge and understanding of the tribal students 
cannot come books alone, although we should not under- 
estimate their value. Experiences of interacting with them can 
be particularly valuable, especially when they are carefully 
discussed and absorbed. Such experiences might include a 
visit to their community centres, schools or classes where some 
of their problems have been dealt with successfully. Further, 
teachers have the opportunity of observing and interacting with 
those tribal children who are now doing well in the school. 
These experiences can be useful for those who are not taking 
interest in studies. 


(23) Many teachers decline jobs at tribal schools. Many 
more leave shortly after having accepted the positions. The 
problem of teacher preparation and placement is espacially 
acute. The teacher training institutes may provide special 
training to the student-teachers in solving the problems of 
tribal schools. The student-teachers may be prepared to teach 
in these schools by first having them became thoroughly 
acquainted with the community in which the school is located. 
They may undertake trips to the tribal areas and meet with 
the community leaders and social workers. They may also be 
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encouraged to visit the homes of these children and under- 
stand their cultural and social life. The teachers working in 
the tribal schools may be given some incentive like free accom- 
modation and extra remuneration for working in the tribal 
Schools. The M.P. Govt. is already giving 30 percent allowance 
to the teachers for working in the tribal areas. 


(24) Classroom interaction with the students may be 
encouraged at each step. This may be done by reinforcing the 
students’ efforts continuously in order to give them the satis- 
faction of being right. It may be especially attuned for the 
non-confident learner who needs reinforcement at the early 
stages to teaching. 


(25) The government may introduce vocational training 
programmes for the tribal schools at 2-2 level, as this might 
prove to be particularly attractive to the tribal youth who can 
enrol themselves to learn a skill for which they could not affort 
to pay otherwise. The aimlessness, which characterizes so many 
young tribal people, could, to some extent, be counteracted 
by a well developed educational programme of academic and 
vocational nature. An expanded scheme of scholarships and 
vocational training programmes for the youth would play a 
positive role in the development of tribal education. 


(26) The career masters, wherever available, the teachers, 
and the hostel wardens who possess some kind tribal back- 
ground would be of great help because they have experienced 
this life from inside. They have valuable information and 
understanding, and their very presence in the school is generally 
responded to positively by the children and parents. 


(27) The Progressive education might be helpful to the 
tribal students it is based on “earning by doing". This might 
be a helpful approach in the sense that the tribals are trained 
to work with their own hands right from their childhood. This 
aspect has not been attended by the educationists. Skill 
learning has to be given a prominent place in the curriculum 
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by including vocational training and SUPW. A basic tradi- 
tional structure, combined with an emphasis on physical 
learning, would probably be more effective. 


(28) In the changing school curriculum, college education 
should be anticipated and organised for the tribal students 
who have acquired academic skills in the form of general 
secondary education upto class X. They might require college 
education of longer duration, a fact which has been ignored 
so far because of our concern for a uniform structure of college 
education. Special study rooms may be set aside in the school 
so that those children who have difficulty in studying at home 
because of unfavourable educational environment, can do their 
assignments and home work there. The trend towards increased 
use of school resources by the community is becoming popular. 
English, Mathematics and Science classes, alongwith some 
special cultural programmes, can be organised for the children. 
This will help to narrow down the gap between the school and 
the tribal community. 


(29) The school might arrange field trips to civic and 
historical places and other centres of interest. Opportunities 
for reading story-books in the school library alongwith remedial 
teaching and group guidance might improve the school 
achievement of the culturally deprived tribal children. It will 
enhance their motivation and decrease the number of drop- 
outs from the school before the higher secondary stage. 


(30) It is said that a flexible non-graded grouping of 
children in the primary school mill help them complete primary 
education. It is claimed that it will reduce lack of motivation 
on the part of the tribal children and make it possible for the 
the abler students to accelerate and enrich their learning. This 
aspect or claim needs to be studied further especially in case 
of tribal children. 


(31) The organisation of tutorial centres or part-time 
classes to provide a special programme for the tribal children 
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who are of higher secondary age but have not even completed 
elementary education will result in fewer failures a decreased 
drop-out rate, improved social behaviour pattern better motiva- 
tional learning, and better terminal programme for the children 
who will not continue their formal education. This might 
result in an educational life style which is different from the 
existing traditional way of learning. 


(32) The length of period in the tribal school time table 
may be given due thought. Some short periods of instruction, 
in small groups, in skill areas and longer periods of integrated 
unit activity might improve their reading and arithmetic skills, 
establish a close teacher-taught contact, stabilize relationship 
with an adult teacher and also help the child to see through 
the inter-relationship between the subject areas. 


(33) The work of a teacher may be improved and geared to 
the specific needs of the tribal child through the guidance of 
experienced teachers drawn from other Schools. During data 
collection from the various schcols, it was suggested by the 
Tespondents that they mày be given special academic help by 
way of enrichment Programmes before they appear at the 
higher Secondary examination. Efforts should be made to 
encourage good teachers to become Proficient in their subjects 
rather than becoming merely school administrators. 


(34) The community may be involved for such purposes as 
Sponsoring field trips for students. Pupils, through field trips, 
can improve their academic achievement as well as fulfil many 
of their Psychological needs, 


and sports might also include tribal games. They study 
revealed that games like hockey and footbal do not form part 
of co-curricular acitvities in the tribal schools. 


(36) Libraries are either not available or, if these available, 
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they are not functional. This leads to poor study habits among 
the pupils. The services of the library should be the focal 
point of the school. It may be made attractive, easy to use, 
and accessible to students at convenient times. Continuous 
help should be given to the pupils in the use of library for 
specific and general reading purposes. The school library may 
be maintained properly and used by the readers. In my 
discussion with the students, it was found that they seldom 
visited the library. Many of them did not even know that 
School has a library. The investigator found that students also 
did not know the names of children's magazines like, 
Champak', ‘Nandan’, ‘Bal Bharati’, ‘Chanda-Mama’ etc. The 
school library facilities may be organised in such a way that 
maximum use is made of the school library. 


(37) The investigator also collected data from residential 
schools run by the voluntary bodies. Some of their educational 
practices, such as taking individual interest in matters of 
education, can help the tribal children. 


(38) The analysis of the data poses on problem before the 
teachers and the supervisors. Even if the tribal students 
develop a desirable educational life-style in terms of study 
habits, punctuality in attending the School, proper use of 
materials etc., they lack proper career development. In the 
course of field work, it was observed that teachers are not able 
to pay require attention to the tribal students’ problems— 
educational, personal and vocational. 


8.7 Indication for Further Research 


The need for intensive research concerning the tribal child 
is considerable. We need to know much more about the 
various dimensions of his cognitive style. We need better 
instruments to uncover his hidden potentialities. We need 
new and more appropriate personality tests to assess his per- 
sonality. There is need for ability tests which might study 
Concept formation, the reasoning power and moral reasoning. 
These tests might be based on the local specific situations like 
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picturing of shelters. dwellings, plants and animals. We need 
more information about the siblings of these poor learners who 
sometimes do well at school without much extra help. 


There is a need for research in the teaching of tribal 
children. The teacher with a demonstrated flair for successful 
instruction of tribal children should be observed and their 
practices analysed. Ona more ambitious level, experimenta- 
tion in teaching practices should be conducted so that some 
good tested practices are evolved and disseminated on a wider 
scale. 


A basic bibliography on the educationally disadvantaged 
children should be developed and used for in-service training 
programmes of the teachers. Research on projects for the 
disadvantaged, like Project Head Start, may be conducted in 
in our situation and its effects may be analysed empirically. 


Some of the following aspects need further probing and 
researches can be conducted in these areas : 


(1) The socio-economic background of the parents of the 
successful scheduled tribe students. 

(2) Occupational and eductional aspirations of the tribal 
children, whose performance in studies is both satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory. 

(3) Relevance of education for the career development of 
the scheduled tribe students. 

(4) Follow-up studies of the tribal children who have 
succeeded in different competitive examination, organi- 
sed for entry to the professional courses. 


(5) A study may be made about the conditions of the 
scheduled tribe students who are not able to make use 
of the available facilities provided by the government 
and the voluntary bodies. 

(6) The motivation of the students who go in for higher 
education may also be investigated. Why do they 
feel the need to go in for higher education ? 
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(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


The actual difficulties that come in the process ofthe 
utilisation of scholarships and the other incentives. 
Some developmental projects like the education and 
development of tribal students may be undertaken as 
longitudinal studies. 

How can the vocational training to be given to the 
tribal children be different from that is meant for those 
who are studying in the non-tribal schools ? 
Non-statistical studies based on the participant observa- 
tion technique may be undertaken to understand more 
deeply those aspects of the educational life style of the 
children which have not been taken up in the study. 
This includes a study of the psychosocial development 
ofthe tribal children in the younger age groups, say 
from 2 to 5, or so. 

How do the various developmental projects, like the 
integrated rural development schemes, affect the educa- 
tional development of the children ? This needs to be 
studied in good detail. 

The impact of the non-financial incentives on the 
educational development of the children may be 
studied. So far, the emphasis has been on providing 
physical resources for the educational and professional 
development of the children. 
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Appendices 


APPENDIX A 
Student Background Questionnaire (SBQ) 


Dear Student, 


In this paper a number of questions have been given as 
concern yourself, your brothers and Sisters, parents and rd 
of your family. You are Tequired to answer these ques 2i 
freely and frankly. The information thus collected will be u 
for research and will not be disclosed to any other person. 
Read each item carefully. Write your answer in these space 
provided against/after each question. Please do not hesitate to 
consult me, if you need any clarification. Now turn over the 
Page and write answers to the questions. 


A. About Yourself 


Your name is. ) 

You area; Boy i j 
Girl 

3. Your Permanent address is. 

4. Your age is. 

5. Your date of birth. 

6. 

7 


Doe 


The class in which 
The name and add 


you are studying is, 


n studying in this school 2 —— 


9. What is your mother tongue ? (i) Hindi ( ) 
Gi) Bhili ( ), (ii) Malvi ( 
(iv) Urdu (t i n Others: i —— ——— 
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10. What other languages do you know ? 


O m (ii) == =— > 
]l. To which caste do you belong to: 
(i Bhil ( ) (i) Bhilala ( ) 
(iii) Non-tribal ( ) 


B. About Your Family 


12. How many brothers do you have ? 


(i) Older to you ( ) 

(ii) Younger to you ( ) 
13. How many sisters do you have ? 

(i) Older to you ( ) 

(ii) Younger to you (C aD 


14. Give below information about the education of your 
brothers and sisters in order to their age (birth order) ; 


Birth Order Brother or Sister Age Education Occupation 
(Class) 


First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 


15. Education of your father/guardian is ; 
16. Occupation of your father/guardian is ; 
17. Education of your mother is ; 
18. Occupation of your mother is ; (say if house-wife) 
or self-employed 

19. Per month family income of your family ; 

1. Below Rs. 200 

2. Between Rs. 201-499 

3. Between Rs. 500-999 

4. Above Rs. 1000/- 


———— 
—— —c— 
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20. How many other members are living in your family 2—— 
21. Whatis the total number of family members who are 
living in your family ?————— 


22. Any other information you wish to give pertaining to you 
and your family. Please write below : 


APPENDIX B 
Perception of Educational Facilities Opinionnaire 
(POEO) 
Your name ;——————_____ Boy or Girl :——————— 


Dear Student, 


This questionnaire contains some statements through which 
you can give your ideas/opinions about the utility of getting 
educated and use of education in your future life. Please give 


Your answers freely and frankly. These will be used only for 
research. 


1. The education you are getting will be helpful to you in 


earning your own livelihood. 
Yes (7) 

No Cy) 
Can-not say ( ) 

2. The education that is bein. 
useful for your family and 
Yes ( ) 
No C 79 
Can-not say ( ) 


E given to you will also be 
community members : 
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3; 


The subjects you are studying will be helpful to you for 
promoting your interests. 

Yes ( ) 

No C ) 

Can-notsay ( ) 
How much time, on the average, are you able to devote 


to your study at home/hostel ? 
(Mention hours) 


—=——His. 
. Do you think that you get sufficient time to study at 
home ? 
Yes C. J 
No | 


Can-not say ( ) 


. Do you feel that the environment of your home is con- 


ducive for study ? 
Yes ( ) 
No € ) 
Can-not say ( ) 


. Do you feel that the school subjects by the tribal students 


should be different from those studied by the Non-tribal 
students ? 

Yes C.) 

No 6 `; 

Can-not say ( ) 


- Do you feel that it is a good policy to reserve seats for 


the tribal students in educational institutions and in jobs ? 
Yes e 
No C 3) 
Can-not say ( ) 


- Do you feel that tribal girls should attain minimum level 


of education ? 
Say upto-class VIII. 


Yes (os) 
No Ca) 
__ _Can-not say ( ) 
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10. Are you in favour of compulsory education of the tribal 


children ? 
Yes ( ) 
No (e y 
Can-notsay ( ) 
11. Do you parents see any advantage in giving you educa- 
tion ? 
Yes ( ) 
No ( ) 


Can-notsay ( ) 


—12. Any other point you make regarding your education, 
lease mention below : 


APPENDIX C 
Check List for Educational Materials (CLEM) 


The following Check list was used by the investigator in 
obtaining information about the educational materials and 


equipment which a tribal student possesses. This included 
textbooks, i 


^ Notebooks, pens, pencils, ink, 
Beometry book, sharpners, erasers and other material. The 
information was collected Personally by the investigator. 


Check List for Educatíonal Materials (CLEM) 
. S. Name Class Text- Rapid Note- Pencil! Compas Erase 


No. ofthe & book Reaaer book Pen Box sharp- 
Student. Sec. ner 


etc. 


Anjaneyulu G. 
Arora, G. : 
Dharam Vir 
Dharam Vir 
Dharam Vir 
Dharam Vir 
Ghodke, H.M. 
Hamilton, W. 
Hutchinson, N. 
Mahajan, K. 
Mahajan, K. 
Kiranmayi, Y.S. 
Kolte, V.R. 
Krishnamurthy, 
Kunhaman, M. 
Kawal, D.R. 


Lekhi, R.K. 
Misra, K.N. 
Misra D. 


Prasad, L.G. 


Rajendran, P. 
Ranjan Kumar 
Singh, R.P.P. 
Singh, S. 
Sinha, A.P. 
Sinha, J.N.P. 
Sinha, R.P. 
Sinha, S.N. 
Srivastava, A. 
Srivastava, A.K. 
Srivastava, R. 
Sharma K.R. 
Sahay, B.K. 


Classical Publishing Company 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
Financial Management Handloom Industry 300.00 


Indian Emigration 250.00 
Sports and Society 220.00 
Socio-Cultural Development 250.00 
Political Efficacy in Urban India 100.00 
The World of Intellectuals 300.00 
Revolutionary Nationalism in Western India 220.00 
Description of Hindostan in 2 Vols. 1200.00 
Marriage Customs of the World 250.00 
Communication & Society 300.00 
Television & Women's Development 250.00 


Management of Higher Education in India 350.00 
Development of Small & Marginal Farmers 105.00 


Buddhism in South Asia 150.00 
Development of Tribal Economy 120.00 
Herbert Marcuse aur Unke Kranti Ka 

Siddhanta (Hindi) 200.00 
The Economic Development in India 300.00 


American Leftist Playwrights of 1930’s 250.00 
Panchayti Raj Ka Sangathan Avam 

Karyapranali (Hindi) 200.00 
Religion, Morality and Politics According 

to Mahatma Gandhi 180.00 
Prehistoric Cultures & Environment 250.00 
Thomas Hardy 200.00 
Indian Agriculture & Economic Efficiency 200.00 
Executive Under Stress 155.00 
Religious Life in Tribal India 250.00 
Problems of Ageing 150.00 


Indian Democracy & Opposition Parties 200.00 
Gandhian Philosophy of Sarvodaya 180.00 
Family Planning in India 200.00 
Taxes on Wealth and its Transfer in India 315.00 
External Economies in Eco. Development 200.00 
Educational Life Style of Tribal Students — 200.00 
State Supervision Over Municipal 


Administration 200.00 


28, Shopping Centre, Karampura, NEW DELHI-110015 


